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0 question has excited more interest 

} in the United States and England, 
apart from politics, than that of the 
present-day newspaper press and the 
possibility of improving it. The 
magazines, serious weeklies and better class 
dailies have devoted much space thereto, and 
the discussion is certainly profitable and sug- 
gestive. There are, it is now manifest, three 
parties — the cheerful and optimistic journal- 
istic Pangioss who believes that the modern 
newspaper is well-nigh perfect; the hopeless 
pessimist who, with the extravagance of a 
Carlyle or Ruskin tirade, denounces the whole 
press as corrupt, degraded and irredeemably 
bad, and the moderate critic who acknowl- 
edges progress in some directions while 
recognizing distinct retrogression in others. 
There has been loose talk about ‘‘ ideal ’’ 
newspapers. It is plainly absurd to hold up 
a standard of perfection for newspapers, 
which no other activity, profession or busi- 
ness is expected to follow. If we had an 
ideal political life, an ideal administration of 
justice, an ideal bench and bar, ideal physi- 
cians, ideal business relations, an ideal stage, 
and so forth, we should have the right to 
demand an ideal press. As it is, we are only 
entitled to ask that the press shall conform 
to the moral law in the same degree that is 
reached in other branches of human activity. 
Applying a reasonable test, do we find the 
press wanting and below the possible plane? 
The unprejudiced answer must be that we do 
in certain important respects. The press is 
better than it ever was, when looked at from 
some points of view. For example, it is 
fairer and less biased in politics. The most 
partisan paper of our day is a model of inde- 
pendence compared to the average paper of 
twenty years ago. More consideration is 
shown in the treatment of political oppo- 
nents, and there is more reliance on argu- 
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ment than on abuse and misrepresentation. 
The spirit of the age has brought about this 
wholesome change, but the press reflects 


and exemplifies: it. Again, the press is 
more alert, more enterprising, more inter- 
esting and instructive than it ever was. 
More intellectual and literary ability goes 
into its making than at any other period. 
But it has acquired certain new vices amply 
justifying those who speak of its degrada- 
tion. It has become intensely commercial 
and necessarily unprincipled. Sensationalism 
is but a corollary of the commercial princi- 
ple. As Mr. Godkin has said, the question 
now asked by publishers and editors is not, 
Is it true, and ought I to say it? but, Will 
it pay, and can I afford to say it? Commer- 
cialism is the enemy of truth, sanity, mod- 
eration and proportion. It is responsible for 
most of the abominations which disfigure 
the modern newspaper. This is the crying 
evil, the distinctive evil of our time. 

No rational man expects the mirror of life 
to be better than life itself. No rational 
man would have the seamy and dark side of 
life ignored, and no one expects publishers 
to run papers on purely philanthropic princi- 
ples. But we have a right to demand due 
emphasis on the brighter and nobler aspects 
of life. Crime, vice and vulgarity should 
not be given a factitious prominence, and 
the public mind should not be poisoned by 
constant appeals to low instincts and passions. 
It is said of juries that they must represent 
the average intelligence and character of 
the community, and surely it is not unrea- 
sonable to subject newspapers to the same 
test or requirement. 
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The subject of copyright is under discus- 
sion by a select committee of the British 
House of Lords, and among the prominent 
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literary men heard as witnesses was Mark 
Twain. The views of our serious-minded 
humorist were somewhat original and worthy 
of attention. Mr. Clemens advocated per- 
petual copyright. He commended the exist- 
ing laws of Great Britain and the United 
States for the protection of literary prop- 
erty, but neither on moral nor on economic 
grounds could he 
justify the forty-two 
year limit. Why, he 
asked, should there 
be discrimination 
against literary prop- 
erty? Why should 
the state lower the 
moral standard in 
the case of one class 
of producers and 
deny it a right rec- 
ognized as existing 
in all other classes? 
An amendment mak- 
ing copyright per- 
petual Mr. Clemens 
characterized as 
‘commercially _ tri- 
?? Why commer- 
cially trifling? Because, according to Mark 
Twain — and universal testimony, it may be 
added — but few books outlive the present 
limit. Perpetual copyright would therefore 
have no effect on the bulk of literary prop- 
erty, and the cost of books to the public 
would not be affected, except with regard to 
the exceedingly small number of great works 
which live, if not for all time, at least for 
many generations. 

Thus the possibility of monopoly prices for 
the best books was admitted by Mark Twain. 
As this would be considered a fatal objec- 
tion to perpetual copyright, Mr. Clemens 
suggested that such copyright should be 
granted on the distinct condition that the 
books were kept in circulation and that a 
cheap edition thereof were published in addi- 
tion to the regular one. This condition, it 
is plain, would prevent the abuses appre- 
hended by the opponents of perpetual copy- 
right. But does not Mark Twain surrender 
his whole case from the moral point of 
view? He is willing to accept restrictions 
on the enjoyment of literary property which 
would not be tolerated or thought of in the 
case of other kinds of property. He there- 
fore approves of discrimination and of the 
lowering of the standard of morality by the 
state. He rejects the principle in favor of 
expediency. Wherein, then, does his posi- 
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tion differ from those who would adhere to 
the forty-two year limit? His amendment, 
after all, would be even more trifling morally 
than it would be commercially. In truth, 
few men have had the consistency and bold- 
ness to advocate unconditional perpetual 
copyright. ll consider the intellectual and 
educational advantages of the public para- 
mount. There is not the least likelihood of 
the adoption of perpetual copyright. 
wey 


That the American people are essentially 
materialistic and addicted to the exclusive 
pursuit of the ‘‘ almighty dollar” is a 
charge still frequently preferred in European 
books and newspaper writing about the 
United States. It would be interesting to 
have the comment of the European critics 
upon the information just published regard- 
ing the gifts for educational and charitable 
enterprises made by Americans in the last 
few years. Mr. Rossiter Johnson, the editor 
of ‘‘Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia,’’ is the 
authority for the interesting data. Exclud- 
ing from his returns all donations and 
bequests of less than $5,000 — though their 
aggregate in the course of a year must be 
considerable — and leaving out of account 
all denominational contributions for religious, 
missionary and philanthropic purposes, and 
all national, state and municipal grants of 
the same character, and registering only 
the gifts of individuals, Mr. Johnson pre- 
sents the following table for seven years: 


 eereer ss $29,000,000 
NS 4 6 e Oe OR OO 32,000,000 
SE ee” 32,800,000 
re ee ee 27,000,000 
RE ak: BUGS aire io aie 45,000,000 
a a kk oe eo 38,000,000 
MN 6.S & cas ee wo 62,750,000 

re $266,550,000 


It may surely be doubted whether any old- 
world country can show such a record of 
spontaneous private beneficence. Obviously 
the idea that the rich are merely the trus- 
tees of their wealth, and that they are 
under a moral obligation to use it in reliev- 
ing distress and providing the less fortunate 
with educational advantages and opportuni- 
ties, is one that is far more generally 
accepted and acted upon today than it was 
even a decade ago. The agitation of social 
and economic questions has not been with- 
out good results. 

ey 

When the election of a distinguished min- 
ister, author and student of municipal affairs 
to membership in a city council occasions 
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surprise, it undoubtedly reflects upon the 
state of our civic life. On the other hand, 
the success of such a candidate may point 
the way to similar achievement elsewhere. 
Dr. Washington Gladden is pastor of the 
First Congregational Church of Columbus, 
one of the largest and most influential in 
central Ohio; he is known throughout the 
country by reason of his contributions to 
magazines and his books on social topics and 
municipal reforms; he was elected to the 
city council of Columbus as an independent 
candidate in April of this year. 

The fight was exciting and interesting. 
Dr. Gladden lived in the aristocratic seventh 
ward, and a Republican ring politician was 
renominated for council. By pen and voice 
Dr. Gladden had long urged the people to 
assert their rights against the ring politicians, 
and he expressed his willingness to run on 
any ticket as a non-partisan candidate. He 
was nominated on the independent ticket by 
petition and was also endorsed by the Dem- 
ocrats. The Non-partisan Municipal Asso- 
ciation of the seventh ward made the fight, 
asserting that Dr. Gladden’s election stood 
for: 


Non-partisan municipal government. 
Absolute fairness and justice to all parties. 
Efficient and economical administration. 
Placing only competent men in office. 
Intelligence in city legislation. 
. Publicity in transacting public business. 

Dr. Gladden did 
not take an active 
part in the campaign, 
declaring that he 
would neither spend 
a penny nor ask a 
single man to vote 
for him. Out of a 
normal vote of two 
thousand, the aver- 
age Republican ma- 
jority in the ward has 
been six hundred. 
The result on election 
day was a majority 
of seventy-six for 
Gladden. 

In discussing the 
victory, Dr. Gladden 
said, the day after the election: 


$2 > 90 fo 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 
City Councilman. 


‘The result has one or two lessons for ‘ practical’ 
politicians. It proves that a candidate does not need to 
make a personal canvass in order to secure his own 
election. If I had gone about my ward begging people 
to vote for me I should have been defeated. There are 
quite a number of people in this country who greatly 
prefer to vote for a candidate who will not solicit their 
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votes. I wonder if the time will not arrive when people 
of this class will be considered in making nominations. 
Another thing for the ‘ practical’ politicians to chew 
upon is the fact that it is not necessary to pay for 
political work. There are plenty of people who are 
ready to work for what they believe in, without being 
paid for it. Americans are not all mercenaries. Give 
them a fair chance to work for better government in the 
city and they will not need to be hired. The most 
cheering result of this campaign is the demonstration 
that elections can be car- 
ried even against big odds 
without the use of money.”’ 


al 


The Cuban census 
taken by the Ameri- 
can military govern- 
ment of the island — 
the first authentic 
enumeration ever 
made, probably — has 
thrown light upon its 
political conditions 
and prospects. Re- 
newed assurances 
have been made by 
Secretary Root, Gov- GENERAL A. MAC ARTHUR, 
ernor-General Wood Governor of Philippines. 
and other high officials of the intention of 
the United States to keep its solemn pledge 
and give Cuba an independent native govern- 
ment at the earliest possible opportunity. 
There is no annexation sentiment in the 
island; the desire for a sovereign ‘national 
status is universal there. Would a native 
government prove stable and firm and capable 
of maintaining order? The census figures 
appear to point to an affirmative answer. 

The population of Cuba is larger than 
many supposed. The total is 1,572,797. 
Before the last revolt and war it was about 
1,631,000. The loss in the five years of 
devastation and conflict was not as great as 
the sensational press has represented it to 
be. The white element is predominant, 
numbering 1,052,516. The negroes and 
mixed population, with the 15,000 Chinese, 
constitute less than a third, or exactly 32.44 
per cent. Cuba is not a “‘ negro state,’’ 
and there is no danger of the horrors of 
another ‘‘ black republic.”’ 

The statistics of illiteracy are not encour- 
aging. Only 28 per cent of the population 
can read and write. But one-tenth of the 
children of school age have attended school. 
In Porto Rico, however, the percentage of 
illiteracy is higher. Under the new condi- 
tions educational progress is expected to 
be reasonably rapid. Municipal elections 
are to be held in Cuba in June, and thus will 
be inaugurated the first experiment in 
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autonomy. Successful municipal administra- 
tion is to lead to self-government on a 
larger, national scale. A _ resolution has 





been introduced in the Senate for the with- 
drawal of our army of occupation in Cuba 
by July 4, but it is not likely to pass. The 
subject of evacuation has not yet received 
the attention of the War Department and 
the executive. 


all 


Politicians thrive 
by directing public 
attention to them- 
selves, so that the 
valuable work of un- 
ostentatious but 
quite as important 
servants of the peo- 
ple in the national 
government is often 
overlooked. The life 
work of one of the 
latter class, Frank 
Hamilton Cushing 
(who died in April), 
is of specia] interest 
in connection with 
the relations of our government to education, 
as pointed out by Professor Sparks in this issue 
of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. Itis related that be- 
fore Mr. Cushing was eight years old he tried 
to live as the Indians did, making a costume 
and a bark hut for himself and collecting 
specimens. He had reached the age of 
only eighteen, when, in 1875, the secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution commissioned 
him to make collections for the national 
museum. His work for the government 
continued for twenty-five years, to the date 
of his death. The National Geographic 
Magazine gives the following summary : 

‘‘The years of 1879-1885 he lived among the Zuni 
Indians of New Mexico, he learned their language and 
traditions, and was initiated into their esoteric priest- 
hood and elected their war chief. Thus he was able to 
learn the character of Indian secret societies. Mr. 
Cushing discovered the ruins of the Seven Cities of 
Cibola in 1881, and later conducted excavations among 
them and the great buried cities of southern Arizona. 
In 1895 he discovered extensive remains of a sea-dwell- 
ing people on the gulf coast of Florida, and the follow- 
ing year led an expedition thither. At the time of his 
death he was prominently connected with the Bureau 
of American Ethnology. He was the author of numer- 
ous monographs and papers on the myths and the 
customs of the Zuni and the prehistoric races of New 
Mexico, Arizona, and the southern states.’’ 


Var 
Just as the press had concluded that Con- 
gress would make no attempt to deal with 
the trust problem at all, partly because of 
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its complexity and the danger of excessive 
restriction, and partly because of the alleged 
evidence that the harmful trusts were 
crumbling of their own rottenness, the 
rather startling announcement was made 
that the special sub-committee on trusts of 
the House Judiciary Committee voted to 
report favorably two measures directed 
against monopolistic combinations in any 
form. One proposes a constitutional amend- 
ment vesting in Congress the power to regu- 
late, tax, control and dissolve corporations 
doing business in more than one state. The 
other suggests the following extensions or 
additions to the Sherman trust law: 

(1) Requiring the branding or marking of trust- 
made goods shipped out of a state, so as to be easily 
identified as the product of a trust. 

(2) Prohibiting the interstate traffic of trust-made 
goods not so branded, and making them subject to 
seizure and condemnation. 

(3) Requiring corporations having a capital over 
$1,000,000, or doing an annual business of $1,000,000, 
to file a report of their affairs with the secretary of 
state. 

(4) Providing the process of injunction against com- 
binations sending trust-made goods from state to state, 
or to foreign countries. 

(5) Prohibiting the use of the mails to concerns and 
their officials proven to be trusts. 


This program is more drastic than any 
suggested by the Democratic or Populist 
leaders, and yet it is recommended by a 
Republican sub-committee of which Judge 
Ray, the chairman of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, is the presiding officer. The press has 
criticized it severely as reactionary and 
calculated to hamper and demoralize industry 
and enterprise. But the program, it is 
hardly necessary to say, does not lack defend- 
ers. The influential men in neither party 
share the optimism of those editors who 
believe that the opposition to combinations 
has disappeared and that a policy of let- 
alone is the wisest and safest possible. The 
state conventions have been adopting strong 
anti-trust planks, and the question will be 
prominent in the next national campaign. 
A recent episode has imparted special im- 
petus to the anti-monopoly movement. The 
American Steel & Wire Company, a trust of 
the new type, closed twelve of its mills one 
morning without a word of preliminary 
notice to its employes or its stockholders. 
The manager claimed that overproduction 
necessitated temporary suspension of work, 
but the general opinion in the iron and steel 
industry was that the move was a stock- 
jobbing operation pure and simple, which had 
for its object the depression of the stocks 
of the combination. Even conservative 
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papers denounced the act as an outrage on 
commercial morality that ought to be pun- 
ishable by law. 

wey 


The excessive liberality of New Jersey to 
corporations of all kinds has become pro- 
verbial, as most of the trusts prefer to ob- 
tain charters from that state. It is the 
more significant, therefore, to learn that 
with respect to such corporations as enjoy 
special privileges and franchises (the use of 
the streets and highways, for example) a 
new policy has just been adopted by it. The 
legislature, which recently adjourned, unani- 
mously passed an act taxing all such corpora- 
tions two per cent of their gross receipts 
for the use of public property. This is to 
be paid in addition to all existing state taxes. 
The state officials are to collect the franchise 
tax, but the proceeds are to be distributed 
upon the municipalities and local communities 
in proportion to the amount of public prop- 
erty used in each of them. The tax is not 
heavy, but the recognition of the principle 
of compensation for the use and enjoyment 
of public streets is deemed important. This 
New Jersey act is now regarded as superior to 
and fairer than the New York franchise tax 
law passed last year, in the enforcement of 
which much trouble has been encountered. 
The New York plan is to tax franchises as 
real estate and at the same rate. But no 








AND NOW THE MIDDLEMAN SHARES THE BURDEN. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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method of estimating the value of franchises 
is provided by the law, and the state tax 
commission has had to devise one for itself. 
The result is that nearly all the corporations 
subject to the new tax have violently pro- 
tested against’ the commission’s assessments 
as excessive, ruinous and confiscatory. Cor- 
porate property which was assessed at $70, - 
900,000 under the old law is now assessed 
at $260,573,000, the difference being sup- 
posed to represent value which has hereto- 
fore escaped taxation, except in so far as 
certain municipalities have exacted some 
compensation for the franchises granted by 
them. Scores of suits are to be brought to 
test the constitutionality of the law. Vari- 
ous grounds will be alleged, but stress will 
be laid on the alleged confiscation of the 
profits, entailed by the excessive rate and 
the improper mode of valuation. There are 
newspapers which accuse the tax commis- 
sioners with ‘“‘ pillaging the corporations,’ 
and denounce the law as an assault upon 
property rights. 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
has rendered a decision of importance in the 
express stamp-tax cases which involved the 
question of the legal incidence of the tax 
levied by the war revenue act of 1898 on 
packages sent by express. The express 
companies refused to pay for the required 
stamps, and compelled their patrons to bear 
the burden. Several state courts decided 
that the letter and spirit of the act pointed 
to congressional intent to impose the tax on 
the express companies. This is hardly a 
debatable matter. The act provides that 
every express company shall issue a bill of 
lading or receipt to any person from whom 
goods have been accepted for transportation, 
and that ‘‘ there shall be duly attached and 
cancelled ’’ to each such bill of lading or 
receipt a stamp of the value of one cent. 
The stamp must be attached, and the com- 
pany must issue the receipt. Congress 
intended that the express companies should 
pay the tax. But it failed to provide against 
the shifting of the tax, and the companies 
contended that they had, in effect, simply 
increased the rates of each shipment by add- 
ing to the previous rates the cost of the stamp. 

Justice White, in the opinion written for 
the majority of the court,—a minority of 
two dissenting — agrees with the companies. 
He says that ‘‘ there is nothing in the pro- 
vision which by the widest conjecture can 
be construed as expressly forbidding the 
persons upon whom the taxes are cast from 
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shifting the same by contract or by any 
other lawful means.’’ The argument of the 
shippers amounts to holding that the act is 
not merely one for levying taxes, but also 
one determining that the taxes must irrevo- 
cably continue to rest where they are 
primarily placed, and the opinion proceeds: 
** To add by implication such a provision to 
a tax would be contrary to its intent and in 
conflict with the general object which a law 
levying taxes is naturally presumed to 
effectuate. ’’ 

Undoubtedly it is true that there is noth- 
ing in the law to prevent the shifting of the 
stamp tax in the form of increased charges 
or any other way. The dealers in patent 
medicines and perfumes are also required to 
affix revenue stamps to their goods, and it 
has not been suggested that they could be 
restrained from shifting the tax by adding it 
to the price. But it is far from clear that 
it was necessary for the court to deal with 
this question at all. It was called on to 


interpret the section of the law relating to 
express shipments, and it might well have 
limited itself to deciding whether or not the 
language means that the express companies 
shall pay for the stamps in the first place. 
It is true that the companies might shift 
the burden by raising the charges, but it is 


not to be assumed that they would neces- 
sarily do it. The railroads are required to 
attach stamps to bills of lading, yet they 
have not, avowedly at least, added the cost 
of the stamps to the charges. What the 
act means, is one thing; whether it can be 
enforced in reality is another question alto- 


gether. 
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Contrary to all expectations, the House of 
Representatives passed on May 2, after a 
two-days’ debate, the Hepburn bill for the 
construction by the government of an isth- 
mian canal connecting the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans. The question had been supposed to 
have been indefinitely postponed, owing to 
the disagreement over the international 
status of the canal. The Hay-Pauncefote 
convention modifying the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty to the extent of permitting the con- 
struction and control by the United States of 
an absolutely free, open and neutral water- 
way, had been permanently shelved in the 
Senate. The objection to a neutral canal 
was too strong to admit of the ratification 
of the convention. With that instrument 
eliminated, the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, which 
is still in force and recognized by the State 
Department and the Foreign Relations Com- 
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mittee of the Senate as binding upon the 
government, stands as an obstacle to the 
construction of an ‘‘ all-American canal ’’ — 
that is, one controlled and owned by the 
United States. If the projected canal is not 
to be neutral at all times, the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty must be abrogated. Great Britain 
may not consent to abrogation. Meantime 
legislation must adhere to the letter and 
spirit of the treaty. 

The Hepburn bill is supposed to be incon- 
sonant with the treaty. It does not directly 
provide for fortification of the canal, nor 
does it plainly reserve the right to close it 
to enemies of the United States in time of 
war and disturbance. It contains a vague, 
ambiguous provision for the ‘‘ defense ’’ of 
the canal, but this is susceptible to 4 
construction in accord with the neutrality 
principle. For this reason the bill is satis- 
factory neither to the champions of an all- 
American waterway nor to the friends of a 
neutral canal. The Senate will probably de- 
cline to deal with the matter at the present 
session, and the bill will die a natural death. 
It is supposed that negotiations for the 
abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
will be renewed by our State Department. 


A keen observer of the recent ecumenical 
conference (to which considerable space is 
devoted elsewhere in this issue) informs THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN that not less impressive than 
the courtesy shown between sects was the 
incidental concord between sexes when em- 
ployed in the common cause of benefiting 
mankind. This writer is of the opinion that 
women were in the foreground of public at- 
tention at the conference. Their peculiar 
fitness for foreign field preaching was 
acknowledged on all sides. In fact it may 
be said that upon no previous occasion has 
the importance of women’s work in any de- 
partment of life received such impartial reck- 
oning and recognition. Although a recapitu- 
lation of the speakers who took part in the 
conference shows men to have been in the 
majority, the great body of evidence offered 
was to the effect that the most successful 
almoners of Christian instruction to the pagan 
peoples are well composed and equipped 
women. Summing up the testimonies of 
these speakers, a metropolitan newspapet 
says: ‘‘It has been due almost solely to 
women medical missionaries who have gone 
out to China that it has been possible to 
reach Chinese women that 
access has been obtained to that most diffi- 
cult of all places—the Chinese home.”’ 
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This may also be said of the workers in 
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Levantine countries, in India and lower 
Arabia and other lands to which missionary 
representatives have penetrated and where 
the liberty and intellectual development of 
the native woman are restricted; yet where, 
nevertheless, as in our own country, ‘‘ the 
hand that rocks the cradle’’ is strong and 
forceful over future events. In all of these 
countries proffers of assistance in time of 
sickness from male physicians are likely to be 
rejected with suspicion; but women with 
medical training or knowledge of simple 
restoratives and dietetics easily win the 
confidence of their own sex, and itis no in- 
frequent occurrence for appeals to be made 
to the woman missionary after the local 
dealer in magic rites and incantations has 
failed to effect a cure. Largely through 
these opportunities, constantly arising, an 
increasingly intimate contact with heathen 
households has been established by the 
women missionaries. Mothers have been 
reached and the maternal ambition aroused in 
them to educate their children. Schools 
have been opened, and instruction in the care 
of the body, in the preparation of food and 








ALFONSO TO THE TURK.—‘‘I advise you to be careful.” 
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in domestic science such as distinguishes 
the households in our own evangelized land, 
have been carried directly into the homes of 
the ignorant. By means of such offices, often 
performed under conditions most revolt- 
ing to the delicately nurtured woman, the 
respect, the emulation and affection of the 
pagan woman are won. Through this sym- 
pathetic contact women missionaries become 
the natural agents for the distribution of 
Christian literature, the active forces in the 
hospitals, and the inspiration of the schools 
for industrial and manual training. In short, 
they are the acknowledged tacticians of the 
missionary field. 


One of the greatest aids to a comprehen- 
sion of what actually has resulted from these 
missionary expeditions was the loan exhibit 
of souvenirs collected by the preachers 
and teachers returning from the ‘‘ four cor- 
ners of the earth.’’ These represented as 
no merely oral or written descriptions can, 
the peculiar conditions that have confronted 
and still confront the workers in the various 
foreign fields, and also the important conse- 
quences that have attended the efforts already 
made. The attention of some of New York’s 
foremost physicians was attracted by the 
medical department of the exhibit which, 
besides displaying the bottles of simple phys- 
ics and remedies which frequently made up 
the missionary doctor’s entire available 
supply, included a number of photographs, 
which, from a professional standpoint, pos- 
sessed peculiar value. Among these were 
pictures of convalescent patients who had 
been under the missionary physician’s care; 
and of lepers in various stages of the dread 
disease. A photograph of a woman’s foot, the 
bones of which had been broken repeatedly in 
order to compress the toes, their phalanges and 
the point of the heel into a three-inch shoe 
— the standard every so-called ‘‘ high caste ”’ 
woman of the middle country strives to at- 
tain — demonstrated the enforced torture of 
Chinese women more graphically than could 
a shopful of the pretty embroidered boots 
that are usually relied upon to tell the story. 
If anything were required to accentuate the 
importance of fully supporting and establish- 
ing more missionaries in Alaska and among 
the islands of the Philippine group it would 
be found in the crude specimens of handi- 
craft and household wares shown in their 
respective ‘‘courts.’? These did eloquent 
pleading for the enlightenment that the 
United States owes to the heathen now 
within its gates. A photographic review of 
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the strides made in Japan shows a hospital 
force of native women nurses dressed in 
fresh ginghams with the white caps and 
aprons that may be seen in any well-organ- 
ized hospital in the large cities of America. 
None of the pagan countries shows such large 
results from the labor of evangelization as 
does Japan, which is eagerly assimilating our 
kindergarten system and that for the train- 
ing of hospital nurses. The photographs 
shown of the kindergartens in Kobé and other 
Japanese cities indicate well-lighted and 
well-ventilated schoolrooms that compare ad- 
mirably with their prototypes in America, 
while the groups of graceful babies from two 
years to eight years old clad in the winding 
draperies of the country and exercising under 
the direction of trained teachers, testify to 
the freedom accorded to the woman mission- 
aries and how they are utilizing it. 
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Missionary and temperance societies are 
responding to requests to be represented upon 
an international commission having for its 
purpose the prohibition by principal govern- 
ments of the world of the sale of intoxicants 
to natives in their respective national de- 
pendencies, and the advancement of the cause 
of temperance among semi-civilized peoples 
coming into contact with Christian nations. 
It is humiliating that such an organization 
should be needed. 

wy 


When the many thousands of eager gold 
seekers reach Cape Nome this summer they 
will find there, thanks to the Rev. L. L. Wirt 
of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society, a church, a library 
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number as soon as transportation thither can 
be secured, and the advice and counsel of its 
intrepid missionary can be had. 
we 

Efforts are making to establish in Ger- 
many, Russia, England and the United States 
a Christian league—the name has not yet 
been chosen — that shall seek to protect the 
liberal reformers of China from the hard- 
ships, amounting it is feared to ultimate 
sentences of death, which they have incurred 
because of their advanced ideas. With the 
emperor at their head these leaders of rank 
and official position pronounced openly in 
favor of the civilization that is the outgrowth 
of Christianity, and in some instances in 
favor of Christianity itself. Alarmed by 
their tendencies, the conservative elements 
of China, with the empress dowager at their 
head, put the emperor into prison, and are 
now persecuting those who lately supported 
him. The argument is made that these 
liberal men, who until recently controlled the 
political destinies of one-fourth of the human 
race and were leading them to higher and 
better ideals, must now be protected in their 
extremity; that Christian nations dare not 
abandon them. The international union in 
their behalf is to influence government action, 
and if need be compel China and its dowager 
reactionist to desist. 


Question —Why does the ‘‘ Highwayman,’’ on page 
4 of the April CHAUTAUQUAN, speak of Major Tallmadge 
as the ‘‘captor’’ of André, as if every schoolboy did 
not know that the names of the three patriots who cap- 
tured the British spy were David Williams, John Pauld- 
ing and Isaac Van Wart? —D. A. R. 


Answer.—Not every schoolboy knows 





and reading room, a hospital, 
and a corps of trained Chris- 
tian workers. The relief 
buildings were constructed 
out of what remained from a 
shipwreck of material that 
was being transported north 
by the society. When the last 
Cape Nome winter set in 
thirty-five hundred people 
were there to make use of 
them. The society holds its 
annual meeting in Detroit 
on June 5, 6 and 7, and Mr. 
Wirt has traveled many miles 
— no fewer than twelve hun- 
dred by dog sledges—in order 
to be present. The society is 
preparing to enlarge its work 
and increase its workers in 
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that after the three incorruptible West- 
chester farmers delivered their valuable 
prisoner, ‘‘ Mr. Anderson,’’ into the custody 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Jameson, that officer 
stupidly sent him off to General Arnold with 
the suspicious paper which had been found 
in his stockings. This amounted to setting 
him at liberty, for had he reached West 
Point he would have escaped as Arnold did. 
Not a moment too soon Major Tallmadge, 
one of Washington’s secret service officers, 
arrived in camp, at once perceived the im- 
portance of the case, and his urgency 
prevailed upon his superior, Jameson, to coun- 
termand his former orders. Dragoons gal- 
loped after ‘‘ Mr. Anderson ’’ and his escort 
and brought them back to camp, where he 
was placed under guard. Without the 
acuteness of Major Tallmadge, therefore, the 
good fortune and honesty of the three West- 
chester men would have gone for nothing 
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It is in June that the school diploma 
chiefly abounds, and since all over the conti- 
nent interest, deepening in intensity inversely 
to the degree of relationship, closes from 
many hearts round each graduate, it became 
an affair of national importance when the 
school board of Philadelphia debated the ex- 
pediency, if we may credit newspaper report, 
of withholding this year on the plea of econ- 
omy the silken seal of completeness, in other 
words, the decorative ribbon, from the five 




















FATHER AND Son.—“‘ All right! Governor, you lean 
on me. I’ll see you don’t fall.’’—New Zealand Graphic. 
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hundred diplomas awarded to the graduates 
of the girls’ high school in that city. Re- 
trenchment along this particular line was 
abandoned, we believe, when it was learned 
that the girls did not cheerfully consent to 
the proposed sacrifice. And are the girls 
not justified in protesting against an innova- 
tion of such heroic sternness? Simplicity is 
admirable, and it is always praiseworthy to 
keep expenses and appropriations in harmony, 
but beauty has the final touch upon high 
functions and is not to be bargained with. 
Would greater benefits accrue to the taxpay- 
ers and to the young people most interested 
from the fifty dollars thus saved, than from 
the sight and the possession of the graceful 
silken knot which a sense of the fitness of 
things has decreed to be the outward sign 
upon the visible token of work worthily com- 
pleted? Would not the same reasoning, car- 
ried to a logical conclusion, banish the flower- 
ing plant from the schoolroom window, the 
photograph of the Parthenon or of the Sis- 
tine Madonna from the wall, and the grass-plot 
from the front of the building? An illustra- 
tion of a more generous recognition of 
beauty’s ceremonial use may be found in 
Cleveland where we are informed it has been 
the custom, of how long-standing we do 
not know, for the schcol board to present to 
each ‘‘ fair girl-graduate,’’—not to the 
young men, which discrimination is doubt- 
less welcome to the latter,—a bouquet as 
well as a beribboned diploma. We doubt if 
this gracious and chivalrous action would 
be accounted even an error of judgment in 
the days of the most vigorous municipal 


reform. 
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In a recent number of The Criterion 
Monthly appeared an editorial which gave an 
optimistic view of the growth of American 
culture in general. In the course of other 
well-considered comments occurs the follow- 
ing observation : 

‘*It is shameful for any of those few who: claim to be 
of the esthetic noblesse to speak sneeringly of that 
vast number of earnestly studious aspirants who have 
been termed the Chautauqua bourgeoisie. The latter 
can afford the title. They are the buyers of the books 
and the good magazines. They are demanding the 
better music. They are catching at art. They are 
studying architecture. They make coteries around pub- 
lic libraries. They organize great societies for the 
local development of music.’’ 

But this is not all. Allusion might have 
been made to the powerful democratic im- 
pulse of the people back of this movement, 
in touch with the best in the literary, 
wsthetic and ethical activities of our time. 
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It is a modern adaptation of the Greek 
academe, with such advantages as the 
centuries have brought to mankind. One 
may insist on the social excellence of the 
Chautauqua plan, because it brings into 
sympathetic relations men and women of 
the most diverse order of intelligence. The 
assembly itself is a great public salon where 
most valuable and desirable friendships 
are formed, and where mutual help is a 
natural result of social contact. If caste 
be developed by the common aim of self-im- 
provement, it is a caste of intellectual 
culture —a host battling for the perpetua- 
tion of their ideals. To Chautauqua’s demo- 
cratic atmosphere and its discipline in the 
humanities is chiefly due its constantly in- 
creasing success as a national institution. 


=a 


It is noteworthy, further, that the Chau- 
tauqua System of Popular Education is given 
first place in the monograph on ‘‘ Summer 
Schools and University Extension,’’ prepared 
by Professor Herbert B. Adams of Johns 
Hopkins, for the United States educational 
exhibit at the Paris Exposition. Of Chau- 
tauqua as a place, Professor Adams says: 
**It is a kind of educational Bayreuth for 
the people; indeed, it has become a center 
of musical and social-economic training of 
no mean order.”’ 

As an institution, it is suggested that 
‘* Chautauqua should be viewed primarily as 
an unconscious educational adaptation of the 
old Frankish idea of the folk-mote or public 
open-air assembly.’’ The home reading 
courses represent the first great popular 
differentiation from the original summer 
educational meeting. Says Professor Adams: 


‘*The original Chautauqua is undoubtedly the most 
popular and the best-known type of American summer 
schools. Its example influenced the development of 
very many other, and perhaps, suggested certain English 
meetings. Chautauqua remains after more 
than twenty-five years’ experience the most democratic 
and largely attended summer school. It is the earliest 
continuous school of the kind in the world.”’ 


On Chautauqua as an idea, President 
Merrill E. Gates of Amherst, is quoted as 
saying : 

** The true significance of the Chautauqua movement 
seems to me not to lie chiefly in the great summer 
gatherings, in the crowded lectures, the enthusiastic 
conferences, and the inspiring commencement address 
at Chautauqua itself, not in the diplomas awarded 
there. But the Chautauqua circles throughout the land 
mean useful, wisely-directed home reading and intelli- 
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gent general conversation in the home circle wherever 
their influence extends. Not only is it true that neigh- 
borhoods which have been stagnant for the lack of any 
common themes for conversation higher than the local 
gossip have been stirred to new intellectual life when 
the circles met to consider the facts of science or 
history and the noble thoughts and perfect forms of the 
best literature of all time, but in the home circle as 
well, in the family life of thousands of homes, children 
and parents have new themes brought into their horizon 
and talked about with a common interest at the table 


and in the evening.”’ 


Miss Dora M. Townsend, winner of the 
first prize in THE CHAUTAUQUAN competition, 
is vice-principal of Newburgh Academy and 
instructor in English, 
history and German. 
She was born in Os- 
wego county, and ed- 
ucated in the district 
schools, Pheenix High 
School, Whitestown 
Seminary and New 
York University. 
Miss Townsend is a 
member of Trinity 
Chautauqua Circle 
and a graduate of 
the Class of 1899. 
She has always been 
active in local literary 
organizations, serv- 
ing as the first vice- 
president of ‘‘The Ossoli’’ (woman’s liter- 
ary club) and delivering lectures. 

Ethelbert Dudley Warfield, who takes 
second prize, has been president of Lafayette 
College since 1891. He is a native of Ken- 
tucky, a graduate of Princeton and of the 
Columbia Law School, a member of the 
American Historical Society, and the author 
of a number of books. 

Tudor Jenks, who takes third prize, was 
born in Brooklyn, graduated from Yale, 
1878, and Columbia Law School, 1880. He 
studied art in Paris, then practised law until 
1887, when he became a member of the 
editorial staff of St. Nicholas, and a magazine 
contributor. 

Lawrence B. Fletcher, who receives honor- 
able mention, is a native of New York City, 
was graduated at Columbia, 1877, and JOhns 
Hopkins, 1881, having held fellowships in 
both universities. For a time he taught 
physics in the University at Pennsylvania 
and Wesleyan; for twelve years he has been 
engaged in journalistic and literary work. 


DORA M. TOWNSEND. 
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SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES COMPILED BY C. H. HASTINGS. 


[NotE.—The purpose of these bibliographies is to help the average reader and student to select from the 
mass of books and articles upon important current topics that which will be of most use to him. The references 
are not compiled to meet the demands of specialists, although the works of specialists will be freely included, if 
they are to the point and printed in English. The Topic SUBDIVISIONS are intended to aid in both analytical and 
cooperative study. The names immediately following each ‘‘ topic subdivision’’ are those of authors in the 
alphabetical list below, whose books and articles are of especial value for that phase of the topic. But other 
books and articles in the list may be of some value for the same phase. Users of the bibliography are therefore 
advised to read the list entire.] 


IX.—SYSTEMS AND FORMS OF COLONIAL GOVERNMENT. 


INTRODUCTORY.— One who reads the literature pertaining to both ancient and modern systems and forms of 
colonial government cannot fail to be struck with the fact that, so far as externals go, modern times have little 
or nothing to show that is new in this direction. The British colonies alone exhibit every form, from that 
of Ascension which is governed by the admiralty ‘‘ like a ship,’’ to Canada, which is practically an independent 
nation; and yet nearly all of these will be found to have a prototype in the Persian, Pheenician, Grecian and 
Roman colonies and dependencies. A second fact will also impress the reader quite as forcibly. Good colonial 
government seems to depend very little on systems and forms, very much on those who govern. The truth of 
Pope’s dictum, ‘‘ For forms of government let fools contest; Whate’er is best administer’d is best,’’ is strik- 
ingly exemplified in governing colonies. Accordingly the importance of the merit system as an element in good 
colonial government is dwelt upon by many of the authors listed below. Mr. Arnold White puts it tersely when 
he says in effect, that politics in the Colonial Office for a single month would injure the empire more than the 
loss of a pitched battle. The kernel of the question as to the best form of government for colonies today seems to 
lie in the much debated point as to whether the tropical races are capable of self-government. On this point the 
authorities are divided. Tested by results instead of form, a good colonial government ought, according to modern 
standards of ethics, to insure a fair share of prosperity not only to the governed but also to the governing race. 
Hence, in selecting the authorities, special attention has been paid to those which discuss how the subject 
races have fared under a certain form or system in the past. 

Topic SUBDIVISIONS. 1. Ancient Systems— Pheenician, Persian, Greek, Roman. (Adams, Duncker, Heeren, 
Holm, Lewis, Lucas, Merivale, Mommsen, Payne.) 

2. The British System—three species and scores of varieties. (Adams, Austin, Bourinot, Bryce, Clifford, 
Ellis, Froude, Heeren, Ireland, Kidd, Lewis, Lorne, Lucas, Orphen, Payne, Seeley, Smith, Statesman’s, Strachey, 
Thwaites, Todd, United States Bureau, White. ) 

8. The French System — centralization, militarism, officialism. (Austin, Ellis, Heeren, Ireland, Kidd, Lewis, 
Lucas, McMullen, Norman, Smith, Statesman’s, Thwaites, United States Bureau, Vivian.) 

4. Spanish System—greed, incapacity and zealotism. (Austin, Ellis, Estévanez, Foreman, Hill, Moses, 
Smith, Statesman’s, Thwaites, United States Bureau. ) ; 

5. Dutch System— good government by force and by proxy. (Austin, Ireland, Kidd, Money, Statesman’s, 
Thwaites, United States Bureau.) 

The German System — as much government as possible. (Austin, Colonies, Statesman’s, United States 
Bureau, Witt.) 
7. System of the United States — territorial and new colonial. (Alaska, Hart, How, Organizing.) 
8. Colonial Government and the Merit System. (Bryce, Foster, Godkin, Ireland, White.) 
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FORGOTTEN CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT. 


(From Washington to Lincoln.) 


BY FRANCIS N. THORPE. 


= WNIIL 1804 the vote in the electoral 
college did not distinguish candidates 
for president from those for vice- 
j president. Until 1812 the party 

== leaders in Congress practically named 
the candidates. It was the Clintonian mani- 
festo of August 17 of that year, protesting 
against the “‘ official 







When New York ratified the constitution 
in 1788, the Federalists in the city flung out 
a great banner displaying the faces of 
Washington and Hamilton, and a motto, 
‘‘ Washington, the Nation’s Choice for 
President.’’ No one else was thought of in 
1789, or at the second election in 1792. 

Though John Jay was 





regency’? and the 
‘** Virginia monop- 
oly,’? which was not 
only the first party 
platform but also the 
beginning of a new 
era in our methods of 
naming candidates. 
During the next ten 
years nominations 
were made by state 
legislatures; and, in 
the form of indorse- 
ments of an adminis- 
tration, a legislature, 
even in our day, oc- 
casionally shows its 
preferences. On the 
26th of September, 
1831, the Antima- 
sonic party met in con- 
vention in Baltimore, 
and inaugurated the 
method of selecting 
candidates which has prevailed down to the 
present month of national party conventions. 

Few names are so familiar to Americans 
as those of their presidents, though proba- 
bly not one person in a thousand can name 
them in their order, or one in ten thousand 
name the vice-presidents. The defeated 
candidates, with possibly the exception of 
Aaron Burr, Henry Clay, Stephen A. Doug- 
las, Fremont and McClellan, if we come no 
farther than Lincoln’s time, are quite for- 
gotten. Yet the fame of the defeated can- 
didate has in at least one instance long 
survived the memory of his successful rival. 
Everybody has heard of Henry Clay. His 
name is yet conjured with; but the Whig 
query of the campaign of 1844, ‘‘ Who is 
Jimmy Polk?”’ though it can be answered, 
must be answered book in hand. 








never a candidate for 
president or vice- 
president, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, and 
Virginia cast nine 
votes for him in 
1789; Connecticut 
five in 1796; and 
Rhode Island one in 
1800. So, too, at the 
first election, votes 
were cast for George 
Clinton of New 
York; John Hancock 
and Benjamin Lincoln 
of Massachusetts ; 
Samuel Huntington 
of Connecticut; John 
Rutledge of South 
Carolina; John Mil- 
ton, James Arm- 
strong and Edward 
Telfair of Georgia; 
and Robert H. Har- 
rison of Maryland. Nearly all of John Adams’s 
competitors were veterans of the Revolution, 
and Benjamin Lincoln, a distant kinsman of 
a more famous Lincoln, was one of the four 
ablest soldiers of the war. 

The five candidates among whom the vote 
was divided in 1792 had a unique political 
fate: three of them, Washington, Adams 
and Jefferson, became presidents, and four 
became vice-presidents: Adams, with Wash- 
ington; Jefferson, with Adams; Burr, with 
Jefferson, the first term, and George Clinton 
with him the second. It is the only instance 
in our history of all the candidates reaching 
first or second place. Burr missed the 
presidency almost by a single vote, and 
Clinton was reélected vice-president with 
Madison in 1808. 

When the electoral 





vote was again 
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counted, on the 8th of February, 1797, 
it was found to have been distributed among 
thirteen candidates: Adams of Massachu- 
setts, receiving seventy-one; Jefferson sixty- 
eight; Thomas Pinckney of South Carolina, 
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fifty-nine; and Aaron Burr of New York, 
thirty. One hundred and thirty-seven votes 
were ‘‘ thrown away,’’ as we would now 
say, on eleven candidates, among whom 
were Washington, Jay, Oliver Ellsworth, 
Samuel Adams and Charles C. Pinckney. The 
Federalists were more anxious to defeat 
Jefferson than to elect either Adams or 
Thomas Pinckney. The result was anoma- 
lous: Jefferson, instead of a Federalist, was 
elected vice-president. Ellsworth, so long 
famed for his public services in Congress 
and in the Supreme Court, was instrumental, 
while a member of the convention that made 
the constitution, in expunging the word 
‘* national’’ in twenty-six places from the 
original draft, and in substituting the syno- 
nym, the ‘‘ government of the United 
States.’’ But he is best remembered as the 
author of the Judiciary Act of 1789, under 
which, with its later amendments, our 
national courts are to this day organized. 

In 1800 the Federal leaders fixed on 
Adams and Charles C. Pinckney as their 
candidates; but Adams’s enemies, of whom 
Hamilton was the most powerful, compassed 
his ruin. Hamilton’s unfortunate letter, 











** concerning the public character of John 
Adams, Esq.,’’ remains a fearful warning to 
**TIf chance should decide in 


politicians. 
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favor of Mr. Pinckney,’’ so it ran, ‘‘ it 
probably would not be a misfortune; since he 
to every essential qualification to the office 
adds a temper far more discreet and 
conciliatory than that of Mr. Adams.”’ 
The hostility of the Pinckneys to Adams 
was long a dominant factor in southern 
politics. ‘* Yet,’’? continued Hamilton, 
‘‘ with this opinion of Mr. Adams, I have 
finally resolved not to advise the withholding 
from him of a single vote.’’ But the mis- 
chief was done. The letter, intended for 
circulation among only a few most trust- 
worthy Federal leaders, fell into the hands 
of Burr, who immediately spread it broad- 
cast. The result was an equal number of 
votes, seventy-three, for Jefferson and Burr. 
Charles C. Pinckney was the Federal candi- 
date again in 1804 and 1808, but the honor 
was supported by only fourteen electoral 
votes to one hundred and sixty-two for 
Jefferson in 1804; and by forty-seven to 
one hundred and twenty-two for Madison 
in 1808. Rufus King received the same 
number as did Pinckney at these two elec- 
tions. Few men of his generation, and 
fewer in later times, declined so many and 
so great offices as did Pinckney. He was a 
Westminster boy; a graduate of Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he heard Sir William 
Blackstone lecture; a student of law at the 
Temple; a student at the Royal Military 
Academy at Caen. His speech in the federal 
convention on the general character of the con- 
stitution required by such a country as ours, 
ranks him among the foremost of our states- 
men. His [reputed] reply to the French Di- 
rectory, ‘‘ Millions for defense but not one 
cent for tribute,’’ long ago passed into a na- 
tional saying. King was no lessfamed. He 
was graduated from Harvard; read law with 
the American Nestor, Theophilus Parsons; 
served in the old Congress; moved the adop- 
tion of the famous clause in the Ordinance 
of 1787, forbidding slavery, and was the 
author of the fugitive slave clause inserted 
in the ordinance and soon after in the con- 
stitution. His services in the Senate were 
of the highest order. He stood quite alone 
in opposition to the extension of slavery in 
1820; and it-was largely due to him that 
Congress: refused to admit Missouri with a 
clause in its constitution discriminating 
against free persons of color. He was 
practically the author of the clause in the 
New York constitution of 1821 admitting 
free negroes to the right to vote; an inno- 
vation of extraordinary consequences to the 
American people. As late as 1816 King 

















was prominent enough to receive thirty-four 
votes for the presidency, the support of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and Delaware. 
He was the last presidential candidate of the 
Federal party. 

In 1812 occurred the first curious instance 
of a greater number of electoral votes cast 
for the vice-president, Elbridge Gerry, 
than for the president, James Madison. The 
Federalists were quite at sea, but at a 
caucus in New York City decided to support 
George Clinton and Jared Ingersoll. De 
Witt Clinton was the caucus nominee of the 
New York legislature. He was the first 
presidential candidate who, lacking the sup- 
port of the majority of his own party, the 
Democratic-Pepublican, relied for his election 
on the votes of the discontented of all 
parties. He, too, was the first candidate to 
be nominated distinctly on a platform, the 
character of which has already been referred 
to. He received eighty-nine electoral votes. 
His name, though forgotten in connection 
with the presidency, is written forever 
across the state of New York, in that vast 
economic enterprise of the first quarter of 
the century — the Erie canal. 

Ingersoll, at the time of his candidacy, 
had been in public life thirty years. He was a 
Yale man, and, like Pinckney, once a student 
of law at the Temple. He was the foremost 
lawyer of Pennsylvania, was twice the 
attorney-genera! of his state, a member of 
the old Congress, and one of the framers of 
the constitution. He is one of the four 
men who, in the long roll of years, have 
declined the honor of an appointment as 
‘ chief justice of the United States. 

In 1816, the opening of the so-called 
‘* era of good-feeling,’? Monroe and Daniel 
D. Tompkins received one hundred and 
eighty-three electoral votes, the Federalists 
supporting King, but naming no one for 
vice-president. It was at this time that 
John Marshall, the chief justice, received 
five votes. The ‘‘ era’’ culminated in 1820 
with two hundred and twenty-eight votes 
for Monroe, the entire vote, save one; this 
one was cast for John Quincy Adams by a 
Vermont elector. 

The unexpected happened at the election 
of 1824. It was supposed that the amend- 
ment of 1804 would prevent another disputed 
election. Calhoun received one hundred and 
eighty-two votes for vice-president, nearly 
twice as many as were cast for either of the 
presidential candidates, Jackson, Adams, 
Crawford or Clay. Jackson also had 
thirteen votes for vice-president, and Clay 
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nine. The story of Adams’s election by the 
House of Representatives is a familiar one. 
He stood second on the list. Clay, who 
stood fourth, was thereby ineligible, and 
his support going to Adams, made him presi- 
dent. His election doubtless reminded 
Adams of his hostility to the twelfth amend- 
ment at the time of its adoption. He was 
then in the Senate, and made a powerful 
plea to retain the original provision of the 
constitution, that in case of an election by 
the House, the choice should be made from 
the five highest on the list. So vigorous 
was the opposition to the substitution of 
three for five, the amendment nearly fell 
through and was saved at last by a confer- 
ence committee. Had Adams’s wishes pre- 
vailed in 1804, there is no doubt that Henry 
Clay would have been chosen president by the 
House in 1824. Adams makes no entry in 
his famous and faithful diary, that in the 
interests of states’ rights, in 1824, he 
should oppose the final decision. The for- 
gotten candidate in this ‘* scrub-race for the 
presidency,’’ as Adams’s enemies liked to 
term it, is William H. Crawford of Georgia. 


a 
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He was the nominee of his party in con- 
gressional caucus, the last victim of that 
cabalistic device. He was Monroe’s secre- 
tary of treasury, and at the time of the elec- 
tion was incapacitated by a paralytic stroke. 
His enemies did not diminish the report of 
the seriousness of the attack; but had he 
been elected, he would have been unable to 
perform the duties of the office, He 
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recovered sufficiently to serve as a United 
States circuit judge in his state, and later 
became a powerful check on its nullification 
tendencies. With the election of Jefferson 
to the presidency in 1800, the succession of 
the vice-president to the office ceased, and 
eight years later the succession of secre- 
taries of state began. Of these John Quincy 
Adams was the last. The election of 1824 
was unique in many ways. Jackson was 
destined to be twice chosen to the presi- 
dency, and he doubtless might have had 
a third term. Clay was to be defeated, and 
Martin Van Buren, who received two votes 
for vice-president, was to succeed to that 
office, to become president, and later to be 
defeated on the Free-soil ticket. 

The defeated candidates in 1828 were 
Adams and Richard Rush. Of Rush it may 
be said that he was one of the few men in 
our history whom presidents of different party 
affiliations delighted to honor. Adams ap- 
pointed him secretary of the treasury; Jack- 
son, eleven years later, commissioned him to 
secure the half million dollars which that 
benevolent Englishman, James Smithson, be- 
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queathed to the United States to found the 
scientific institution now known by his name. 
President Polk appointed him minister to 
France, where he was the first foreign 
ambassador to recognize the French Republic 
of 1848, though he had not yet received his 
instructions to do so from the secretary of 
state, James Buchanan. 

In March, 1832, the Democratic party met 
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for the first time in national convention, at 
Baltimore. Eminent among the delegates 
were Silas Wright, who twelve years later 
declined the nomination of his party for vice- 
president; John A. Dix; Simon Cameron, a 
presidential candidate twenty-eight years 
later before the Chicago convention that 
nominated Lincoln, and William R. King of 
Alabama, destined to be chosen vice-presi- 
dent, to qualify for the high office while on 
English soil, and to die just as he was about 
to enter upon its duties. He was the only 
person elected vice-president who has not 
entered the office. 

The innovation of the Antimasons, in 1831, 
in their inauguration of the convention as a 
device for naming candidates, was followed by 
all later parties. They named William Wirt 
of Maryland, and Amos Ellmaker of Pennsyl- 
vania, as their candidates. Wirt’s fame asa 
lawyer, orator and writer is still undimmed. 
Ellmaker’s services were limited to his cwn 
state, and chiefly to Dauphin county. He 
had studied at Yale. His highest office was 
that of attorney-general of his state. 

Henry Clay’s associate on the national Re- 
publican ticket in 1832 was John Sergeant of 
Philadelphia, who, like his famous townsman, 
Ingersoll, is still remembered as a great 
lawyer. He had graduated at Princeton with 
high rank in his seventeenth year, and at 
twenty was admitted to the bar. He was 
ten times chosen to Congress, an honor ac- 
corded to not over twenty of the more than 
five thousand representatives elected to that 
body since the inauguration of the constitu- 
tion. It was his activity in securing the 
adoption of the Missouri Compromise that 
elevated him to a high place in his party. 
His influence with the Whigs was second only 
to Henry Clay’s. 

The Democratic convention at Harrisburg 
in March, 1832, after unanimously nominat- 
ing Jackson for president on the tenth bal- 
lot, chose William Wilkins for second place, 
at the same time rejecting George M. Dal- 
las, James Buchanan and Martin Van Buren. 
Few men have attained the popularity which 
Wilkins long enjoyed in Pennsylvania. He 
distinguished himself at Dickinson College, 
and for fifty years was famed as a practi- 
tioner in every court in the state. He re- 
signed from the circuit court of the United 
States for Western Pennsylvania in 1831, to 
become United States Senator, where his 
energies were devoted to Andrew Jackson. 
Jackson never deserted his friends, and 
appointed him minister to Russia. He 
resigned from the Twenty-seventh Congress 












to become Tyler’s secretary of war. His life 
was a link between the Revolution and the 
Civil war. A few persons, chiefly about 
Pittsburg, still remember his venerable form, 
when, past fourscore, he served as a major- 
general in the Pennsylvania Home Guard at 
the outbreak of the Civil war. 

It is now quite forgotten that in 1836, 
when Van Buren and Johnson were chosen, 
William Henry Harrison received seventy- 
three electoral votes, and fell behind Van 
Buren only twenty-five thousand popular 
votes; that Webster received fourteen elect- 
oral votes, and Hugh L. White of Tennessee, 
twenty-six. For vice-president, Francis 
Granger of New York, received seventy-seven, 
and John Tyler of Virginia, two. The Whig 
candidates had been nominated by state legis- 
latures and conventions. White headed a 
strong faction in the Democratic party, hos- 
tile to Jackson. He was the second factional 
candidate of his party, and fared like De 
Witt Clinton. Francis Granger was a Yale 
man. He declined a sixth reélection to Con- 
gress in 1848. It was from his silver-gray 
hair that a faction of his party in New York 
took a name. As late as 1861 he again ap- 
peared for a moment in public life, as a 
delegate from his state to the peace confer- 
ence at Washington. 

At Warsaw, in November, 1838, and again 
at Albany, in April, 1840, the Liberty party 
met in convention, and nominated James G. 
Birney of New York, and Francis Lemoyne 
of Pennsylvania. The Whigs, at Harrisburg, 
in December, 1839, named Harrison and 
Tyler; and the Democrats, at Baltimore, in 
May, 1840, named Van Buren again, leaving 
the second place on the ticket to be filled as 
the electors might choose from the various 
state nominees, of whom Richard M. Johnson 
of Kentucky, vice-president with Van Buren, 
was most prominent. James Gillespie Bir- 
ney, whose initials, and part of whose name 
were recalled in later years by those of an- 
other presidential candidate, James Gillespie 
Blaine, was a Princeton man and a lawyer. 
He was devoted to the spread of gradual 
emancipation. In his twenty-sixth year he 
became a cotton planter in the new state of 
Alabama, and soon after a member of its first 
legislature. He had been instrumental in 
having embodied in its constitution a clause 
from that of Kentucky, empowering the 
legislature to make compensatory emancipa- 
tion, and to prohibit the introduction of slaves 
into the state. Foreseeing the overthrow 


of slavery, he urged Clay and other Whig 
leaders to direct the new abolition movement. 
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His devotion led him to found an anti-slavery 
newspaper which he attempted to publish at 
Danville, Kentucky, but mobs and incendi- 
arism somewhat affecting its circulation, he 
established himself and The Philanthropist at 


























Cincinnati. It was his unique attitude toward 
slavery that made him the leader of the 
new party, although he declined to become 
its presidential candidate. His associate, 
Dr. Francis Julius Lemoyne, a graduate of 
the University of Pennsylvania, was known 
to his political friends as the founder of a 
normal school for negroes, near Memphis, 
Tennessee; but he is better known to poster- 
ity as an early advocate of cremation, and 
for having given his ideas practical form at 
Lemoyne, Pennsylvania. The seven thou- 
sand votes for Birney and Lemoyne, in spite 
of their unwillingness to stand as candidates, 
was a sign that a new party had arisen which 
‘would not equivocate, which would not 
retreat a single inch, and which would be 
heard.”’ 

In 1844 the Democrats were again victori- 
ous, electing Polk and Dallas. The Liberty 
party renominated Birney, associating with 
him Thomas Morris of Ohio; the Whigs nam- 
ing Clay and Frelinghuysen. The election, 
which occurred November 5, 1844, was the 
first in which the electoral vote was confined 
to the regular party nominees. Among the 
delegates to the Democratic convention at 
Baltimore in May, were Nathan Clifford of 
Maine, attorney-general under Polk, and 
later an associate justice of the Supreme 
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Court; George Bancroft, the historian; 
Thomas W. Dorr, the radical leader two 
years before in Rhode Island in the move- 
ment to extend the right to vote, and whose 
name has been given to the ‘‘ rebellion’’ at 
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that time; Benjamin Harris Brewster of 
Pennsylvania, afterwards attorney-general 
under Garfield; and John Hickman, famed in 
after-time as the foe of slavery, candidate for 
the vice-presidency when Lincoln was first 
nominated for president, and the first mem- 
ber of Congress to advocate the enlistment 
of the enfranchised negroes as soldiers in 
the regular army. Andrew Johnson and An- 
drew Jackson Donelson from Tennessee, be- 
came, in later years, nominees for the vice- 
presidency. It was to this convention that 
Silas Wright telegraphed his declination 
of the nomination as vice-president, his 
lieutenant, Benjamin F. Butler of New York, 
reading a remarkably prompt letter from 
him to the same effect. 

Thomas Morris, the associate of Birney, 
had been at the time nearly forty years in 
public life. For more than twenty years he 
was a member of the Ohio legislature; later 
he was a judge of the Supreme Court of that 
state, and its senior Senator at Washington 
for one term. Even John Quincy Adams did 
not surpass him in defense of the right of 
petition. Eighty-four men have been ac- 
knowledged candidates for the vice-presi- 
dency. Morris was the only one of them 
who died during the campaign. Birney’s 
vote now rose from seven thousand to more 


than sixty-two thousand, a pile worth keep- 
ing together, as Lincoln said of a similar 
minority vote for himself as United States 
Senator, fourteen years later. It was a pile 
that never grew less—in 1860 swelled to more 
than eighteen hundred thousand for Lincoln. 
The defeated candidates in 1848 were 
Lewis Cass of Michigan, and William O. But- 
ler of Kentucky, the Democratic nominees; 
and Van Buren and Charles Francis Adams, 
the Free-soil candidates. In the Whig con- 
vention which assembled at Philadelphia in 
June of that year, sat Rufus Choate, Oliver 
Ames, Henry Wilson, Russell Sage, John 
Bell, John Sherman, Schuyler Colfax, and a 
score of other true Whigs famous then, 
though now quite forgotten. Hamilton Fish, 
William H. Seward, John Sergeant and Rob- 
ert C. Winthrop received support as candi- 
dates for vice-president on the first ballot, 
but Fillmore was chosen on the second. 
General Cass began his public life in the 
Ohio legislature in 1804, and closed it by his 
resignation from Buchanan’s cabinet, fifty- 
six years later. No citizen of the northwest 
surpassed him in political sagacity. His 
party admirers placed him above Webster. 
Of him soon after the nomination, Webster 
said that he was the most dangerous man 
who could be selected, because he belonged 
to ‘‘the party of progress,’’ and believed 
that it was the destiny of America to domi- 
nate the continent. He was, in other words, 
an expansionist candidate, when expansion 
meant the acquisition of the California coun- 
try. Jackson appointed Cass secretary of 
war, but he soon resigned and accepted the 
mission to France. In 1844 though a less 
available candidate than Polk, he was incom- 
parably more popular. He was the only 
presidential candidate in the long list who, in 
his letter of acceptance, declared that the 
essential difference between the two great 
parties was the difference between the polit- 
ical principles of Hamilton and Jefferson. 
Michigan has honored his memory with a 
statue in the capitol at Washington. His 
associate on the ticket, William O. Butler, 
was nominated by the Democrats for the 
same reason the Whigs nominated General 
Taylor,—to make political capital out of a 
military record won in the Mexican war. In 
that war Butler’s career was scarcely less 
brilliant than Taylor’s or Scott’s, and he 
succeeded Scott as commander-in-chief. He 
was a graduate of the University of Transyl- 
vania, and like many another ambitious youth 
of his generation, read law; but with the 
outbreak of the War of 1812 he took upa 
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military career. He served three terms in 
the Kentucky legislature, and one in Con- 
gress. His last appearance in public life 
was as a delegate to the peace conference of 
1861. Charles Francis Adams, Van Buren’s 
colleague on the Free-soil ticket, is remem- 
bered as our representative at the court of 
St. James during the trying time of the Civil 
war. Nomore distinguished man has been 
honored with that appointment, unless it be 
his father or grandfather, and in making it 
President Lincoln showed the unerring judg- 
ment of men which distinguished him. 

In 1852 Franklin Pierce received the 
Democratic nomination, defeating Cass and 
Buchanan, the only other candidates who 
showed much strength. William R. King 
was unanimously named for vice-president, 
defeating David R. Atchinson, who was des- 
tined to become president of the Senate and 
acting vice-president throughout Pierce’s 
term. Jefferson Davis and Howell Cobb also 
received some support. The Whigs abounded 
in candidates. Fillmore had kept the party 
together and sought the nomination, prac- 
tically renomination, for the presidency. 
But the Whigs wanted a man on horseback, 
and found him on the fifty-third ballot, Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott. 
twenty-one votes, the high-water mark of his 
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William A. Graham was named for vice-presi- 
dent. He was a graduate of the University 
of North Carolina, served as speaker of the 
state assembly, as United States Senator, 
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and as governor. He had been secretary of 
the navy under Fillmore, and Commodore Per- 
ry’s famous expedition to Japan was due to 
his suggestions. He was the first American 
statesman to urge intimate commercial rela- 


























tions between the United States and Japan. 
He became a member of the Confederate 
Congress, the only nominee for the vice- 
presidency who belonged to that body. 

The Free-soilers at Pittsburg in August, 
1852, nominated John P. Hale of New Hamp- 
shire, and George W. Julian of Indiana. 
Hale’s famous letter, in which he refused to 
be bound by the instructions of the New 
Hampshire legislature to vote for the ‘‘ re- 
annexation ’’ of Texas, displayed his attitude 
on the slavery question. He was the first 
anti-slavery Senator in the Whig party, and 
his sixteen years in the Senate were devoted 
to Free-soil principles. Between him and 
Franklin Pierce a life-long political contest 
raged, culminating, it might seem, on the 
4th of March, 1853, with Pierce’s inaugura- 
tion as president and Hale’s retirement from 
the Senate. However, in 1855 he succeeded 
his Democratic successor in the Senate, and 
remained there ten years, till President Lin- 
coln persuaded him to accept the Spanish 
mission. His associate, Julian, began polit- 
ical life as a Whig in 1835, a member of the 
Indiana House of Representatives, but joined 
the Free-soil movement three years later. 
When he entered politics, the question of 
woman suffrage had not been seriously dis- 
cussed in any public body; but, with many 
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others who helped organize the Free-soil 
party, Julian advocated the reform, and dur- 
ing his later eight years’ service in Congress, 
he urged the extension of the right to vote 
to women. When the thirteenth amendment 
was pending in Congress, Hale and Julian 
had the satisfaction of voting for it — thus 
aiding in carrying into the constitution a 
provision which made permanent the victory 
of that great movement for human liberty, 
of which, in its early years, they had been 
the chosen leaders. Hale retired from the 
Senate before the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments were proposed, but Julian voted 
for both of them. The seven thousand votes 
‘* wasted ’’ on Birney and Lemoyne in 1840 
had borne fruit. The pile had been worth 
keeping together. 

The reorganization of parties resulted in 
the nomination of three tickets in 1856, the 
Know-nothings and the Whigs agreeing on a 
fusion ticket. The Democrats, in convention 
at Cincinnati in June, enrolled among their 
delegates three who were afterwards nomi- 
nated for president : John C. Breckinridge of 
Kentucky; Horatio Seymour of New York, 
and Benjamin F. Butler of Massachusetts. 
Franklin Pierce was dropped on the fifteenth 
ballot; Stephen A. Douglas withdrew after 
the sixteenth was cast; and on the seven- 
teenth James Buchanan received the unani- 
mous vote of the convention. On the last 
ballot Lewis Cass was Buchanan’s only com- 
petitor. On the second ballot for vice-presi- 
dent Breckinridge was nominated by acclama- 
tion, the first ballot dividing the vote among 
Breckinridge; John A. Quitman; Linn Boyd 
of Kentucky; Herschel V. Johnson of 
Georgia; James A. Bayard of Delaware; 
Aaron V. Brown of Tennessee; Benjamin F. 
Butler; Trusten Polk of Missouri; James C. 
Dobbins of North Carolina; and Benjamin 
Fitzpatrick of Alabama. In June the na- 
tional Republicans met for the first time in 
convention at Philadelphia. Among the 
delegates was one afterwards nominated by 
the party for president, James G. Blaine, 
and another, Charles Francis Adams, who 
was a candidate before the Liberal Repub- 
lican convention at Cincinnati in 1872. On 
the second ballot John C. Fremont was nom- 
inated, receiving five hundred and twenty 
votes, to thirty-seven for John McLean of 
Ohio, and one for William H. Seward of New 
York. On the first and informal ballot 
Nathaniel Banks of Massachusetts, received 
one vote, and Charles Sumner two. On the 
informal vote for vice-president, William L. 
Dayton of New Jersey received two hundred 
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and fifty-three; Abraham Lincoln, one hun- 
dred and ten; Banks forty-six; and David 
Wilmot of Pennsylvania, forty-three. The 
remaining votes were scattered among Sum- 
ner; John A. King of New York; Thomas 
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Ford of Ohio; Cassius M. Clay; Jacob Colla- 
mer of Vermont; Joshua R. Giddings; Henry 
C. Carey of Pennsylvania; Aaron S. Penning- 
ton of New Jersey; Henry Wilson; and 
Samuel L. Pomeroy of Kansas. At the sug- 
gestion of Lincoln’s friends, the opposition 
to Dayton, thirty-two votes, was withdrawn 
and his nomination made unanimous. 

The Know-nothings had met in convention 
at Philadelphia, in February, and nominated 
Millard Fillmore for president, and Andrew 
Jackson Donelson of Tennessee, for vice-presi- 
dent —a ticket which the Whigs indorsed 
at Baltimore in September. The three tick- 
ets received both popular and electoral votes : 
the Free-soil, which had been only seven 
thousand in 1840, now become the Republi- 
can, amounted to more than thirteen hundred 
and forty thousand; and Fremont and Day- 
ton received one hundred and fourteen elect- 
oral votes. But Buchanan and Breckinridge 
received one hundred and seventy-four, and 
also a majority of the popular vote. The 
eight electoral votes of Maryland were given 
to Fillmore and Donelson; they also received, 
in the aggregate, nearly nine hundred thousand 
popular votes. The extraordinary support 
which the country gave to the Republican 
ticket indicated the trend of public sentiment. 
Donelson, the Whig Know-nothing candi- 
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date with Van Buren, was a graduate of 
West Point. He also had studied at the 
University of Nashville, and, after a brief 
service with his uncle, Andrew Jackson, in 
the Florida campaign, studied law in the 
Transylvania University at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. He was private secretary to Jackson 
throughout his administrations, and over 
him no man, unless possibly it be Amos 
Kendall, had greater influence. Undoubt- 
edly he would have had less than any other 
man, had Jackson imagined that his nephew 
would ever accept a nomination on a Whig 
national ticket. But politics is a changeable 
if not always a progressive business. Tyler 
had sent Donelson to Texas to negotiate a 
new treaty, after the Senate rejected that 
proposed in 1844, and Polk appointed him 
minister to Prussia. His nomination now was 
chiefly due to his abandonment of the Demo- 
cratic party in 1853, and his supposed in- 
fluence in the southwest. Dayton came to 
a second place on the Republican ticket 
with an extraordinary equipment of ex- 
perience in public life. He had graduated 
with high honors, at eighteen, from Prince- 
ton; had been admitted to the bar at twenty- 
three, and at thirty began his public life as 
a member of the New Jersey Senate. At 
thirty-six he was appointed to the United 
States Senate, and was elected to it in 1845. 
He was one of the early Free-soil Whig Sen- 
ators, and his nomination with Fremont may 
be attributed chiefly to his stand on the ques- 
tions involved in the Compromise of 1850. 
At the time when his party hoped to see him 
installed as vice-president of the United 
States, he was appointed attorney-general 
for the state of New Jersey, from which 
office he retired four years later to accept 
from President Lincoln the appointment of 
minister to France. 

The Democratic convention of 1860 met 
first in April, in Charleston, South Carolina, 
and on the ninth day of the session, after 
fifty-seven fruitless ballots, it had made no 
progress towards a nomination, though 
Stephen A. Douglas had received one hundred 
and fifty-one and a half votes; James Guthrie 
of Kentucky, sixty-five and a half; Daniel S. 
Dickinson four; Robert M. T. Hunter of Vir- 
ginia, sixteen; Joseph Lane fourteen; and 
Jefferson Davis one. Franklin Pierce re- 
ceived one vote on the first ballot; Isaac 
Toucey two and a half on the first and sec- 
ond; and Andrew Johnson of Tennessee, for 
thirty-six ballots, some eleven or twelve 
votes. The result was a split in the party: 
the delegates from Alabama, Texas, Arkansas, 
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Mississippi, Louisiana, Missouri, Florida, 
Georgia, South Carolina, Virginia and Dela- 
ware withdrawing to reassemble at Richmond 
in June. The remaining delegates, from 
other states, intent on preserving the regular 
organization, met on the 18th of June at 
Baltimore, where, on the second ballot, 
Douglas was nominated for president over 
John C. Breckinridge and Guthrie; and 
Benjamin Fitzpatrick was named for vice- 
president, but he declined the nomination, 
and the national committee put Herschel 
V. Johnson of Georgia, in his place. One 
hundred and five delegates, representing 
twenty-one states, refusing to support the 
nomination of Douglas, withdrew and unani- 
mously named John C. Breckinridge for 
president, and Joseph Lane for vice-president, 
and this ticket was indorsed by the Richmond 
convention. For the first time the Demo- 
cratic party had two tickets in the field. 

The Constitutional Union party also met in 
Baltimore, in May, and after two ballots 
unanimously nominated John Bell of Tennes- 
see, passing over Sam Houston; J. J. Crit- 
tenden of Kentucky; John M. Botts of Vir- 
ginia; and John McLean, an associate justice 
of the Supreme Court, now remembered 
chiefly for his dissenting opinion in the Dred 
Scott case. After two ballots, the nomina- 
tion of Edward Everett for vice-president 
was made unanimous, the vote on the first 
being divided among Everett, William L. 
Sharkee of Louisiana; William C. Rives of 
Virginia; William L. Goggin, the popular 
candidate for governor of Virginia in 1855, 
and William A. Graham, the candidate for 
the office eight years before, with General 
Scott. 

In Chicago, on the 16th of May, the Na- 
tional Republican party met in convention, 
and by three hundred and fifty-four votes, 
the third ballot, nominated Abraham Lincoln 
for president; the remaining one hundred 
and twelve votes were divided among William 
H. Seward; Edward Bates of Missouri; 
Salmon P. Chase, and John McLean of Ohio, 
the same McLean who had received support 
for vice-president in the Constitutional Union 
convention, at Baltimore; William L. Dayton 
of New Jersey, and Cassius M. Clay. On 
the second ballot for vice-president, Hanni- 
bal Hamlin of Maine was chosen over Clay; 
Banks; John Hickman; Henry Winter Davis 
of Maryland; Dayton; Andrew H. Reeder, 
then governor of the territory of Kansas; 
and Sam Houston of Texas. In the election 
Lincoln and Hamlin received one hundred and 
eighty presidential votes; Breckinridge and 
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Lane seventy-two; Douglas and Johnson 
twelve, and Bell and Everett thirty-nine. 
Of the popular vote, the Republican candi- 
dates received over eighteen hundred thou- 
sand; Douglas and Johnson about thirteen 
hundred thousand; Breckinridge and Lane 
above eight hundred thousand, and Bell and 
Everett nearly six hundred thousand. Lincoln 
and Hamlin received no electoral votes and but 
few popular votes from any slave-holding 
state. Douglas and Johnson fared little 
better, though they carried New Jersey and 
one slave state, Missouri. Breckinridge and 
Lane carried every other slave state, but not 
one free state. Eighteen free states sup- 
ported Lincoln; eleven slave states supported 
Breckinridge; three slave states supported 
Bell, and one free state and one slave state 
supported Douglas. So all the free states, 
save one, voted for Lincoln, and all the slave 
states voted against him. As the world 


knows now, all this portended the disruption 
of the union. 

From the election of Washington in 1789 
to the election of Lincoln in 1860, a period 
of seventy years, eighteen persons who re- 
ceived support in the electoral college, either 
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for president or vice-president, were de- 
feated, prior to the adoption of the eleventh 
amendment in 1804; but from this time till 
1860, twenty presidential candidates were 
defeated, as were thirty-three more who as- 
pired to the vice-presidency. Of the eight- 
een down to 1804, John Jay, Oliver Ells- 
worth and Charles C. Pinckney were college 
men; and of the twenty after that date, 
Pinckney, Webster, Birney and Hale were 
college men, and Scott was a graduate of 
West Point. Of the thirty-three who after 
1804 were defeated for the vice-presidency, 
twenty were college men, and Donelson was 
from West Point. The institutions repre- 
sented were Princeton, Yale, Transylvania, 
Columbia, William and Mary, Harvard, Penn- 
sylvania, Dickinson, Dartmouth, Mt. Zion, 
Bowdoin and the University of North Carolina. 
In the aggregate, the candidates for the 
presidency and vice-presidency during this 
period represented every state in the union. 
The distinguished public services of many of 
the defeated candidates, whether for first or 
second place on the ticket, are a permanent 
monument to their memory. The names of 
their successful rivals are almost forgotten. 


A LANDMARK OF MISSIONS. 


BY EUGENE M. CAMP. 


LTHOUGH two of the three grand 
divisions of Christendom took no 
part in it, the greatest missionary 
conference the world has yet seen 

was held in New York in the spring 
of 1900. But one of these divisions com- 
posed it, yet it was ecumenical in that it 
represented the whole world, and more far- 
reaching in scope and wider and deeper in 
interest than Greek or Roman bodies ever 
held. This conference brought out certain 
points. For the guidance of students of 
missions it is well that these points be set 
down, not as reports of the meeting, but as 
landmarks of mission annals. The reader 
will pardon the personality if I say that I am 
a student of religious conditions; that I saw 
from the inside this conference grow from 
nothing to a grand fruition; and that I 
attended every session and personally met 
a very large proportion of the delegates, 
especially those from abroad and from 
American societies, in so far as they had to 
do with management. 

The conference, let religious historians 
note, brought out these two points far and 
away above all others: 


1. Foreign missions pay. The confer- 
ence was not held to prove that they do, yet 
in a thousand ways, and with overwhelming 
evidence, speakers brought out this fact. 
They proved the assertion, whether one take 
the word pay to mean civilization, educa- 
tion, financial markets, influence upon 
churches at home — any way you choose to 
take the word. The question has been 
asked, Why send money abroad? We have 
heathen at home. It can be asked no longer 
by any person who cares to be known as well 
informed. 

2. Christian hearts work. Christian heads 
may wrangle over Bible translations, and 
critics may scoff about a decline of faith. 
But the burden laid upon mankind by the 
Great Commission is felt by mankind in a 
deeper, truer sense than ever before. The 
man who arrogates much to his own judg- 
ment, in brief, the high man, may speculate 
about Isaiah and criticize Paul; but the man 
who feels his responsibility to take to some 
other man the Gospel because otherwise that 
man may not hear the good news, in brief 
the low man, is as never before the man of 
greatest use to the world. If any one 
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feared before that criticism of the Bible was 
undermining its strength, the lesson of this 
conference furnishes him abundant testimony 
to thank God and take courage. 

Three important but secondary points wére 
brought out. They were: 

1. The sum of everything upon which 
different religious bodies of our day agree is 
vastly more than the sum of everything upon 
which they disagree. Progressive people 
now say, Let us work together in common 
fields and say nothing about the marshes 
beyond. The talk of Christian unity, heard 
over and over again in the conference, was 
not mere sentimentalism, but the expression 
of a stalwart Christianity that at last intends 
to weigh the heart, not measure the stole 
or quarrel over the color of the uniform. 

2. The United States government is not 
doing its duty toward either the natives of 
its own possessions, or the natives of pos- 
sessions of other peoples. We are letting 
fiends in ships sail to the coast of Africa, 
to Australasia, to the Philippines, and dis- 
pense in the form of bad whisky and worse 
rum more hell than these natives had before. 
We must reform our methods and stop this 
devilish traffic. 

3. There is no sectarianism in a medical 
prescription, nor in the manner of amputat- 
ing a leg or an arm. Medical missions, 
started by Scottish and grandly followed up 
by English and American societies, are now 
preaching the Gospel in many lands. What 
more eloquent sermon to a sick man than 
scientific treatment of his ailment, or to a 
sick woman than a bandage put on by Chris- 
tian hands? But in some cities in the east 
there are two or three hospitals, represent- 
ative of different religious boards at home, 
where but one is needed. The unnecessary 
hospitals must go. If we cannot yet preach 
alike, we can heal alike. 

The conference showed two side lights. 
They are: 

1. Hermit Peters can find just as many 
rescuers of sepulchers in our day as in the 
day of the Crusades. Of course the Peters 
must be modern men, and demand the rescue 
of sepulchers of cannibalism, feet binding, 
wife burning with the corpse of her husband, 
not the mere possession of a stone grotto 
in the Holy Land. The cause of Christ can 
command as never before any number of 
men and women willing to give up every- 
thing, even life itself. 

2. Much as we pride ourselves about 
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modern conditions, and since the battle of 
Manila feel the smallness of the world and 
its boastful up-to-dateness, it is yet quite 
easy to get among peoples who value your 
life so little that for the flip of a copper; or 
the way the wind chances to blow in the 
morning, they are ready to take it from you. 
In a remarkable number of cases missionaries 
at the conference told how, when and where 
their lives had been in the balance, with 
some savage enemy to tip it as he pleased. 
They did not boast. They merely told per- 
sonal history. Yet what they said was 
often uncomfortably startling. It is just as 
well to know exactly the status of world 
civilization in this year of grace — well for 
ourselves and interesting to historians here- 
after. 

Present friends of missions are expecting 
some things to come out of the conference. 
Note them down as tally points, and also 
perhaps as guides to your own conduct. 
They see doors open everywhere. Africa 
is not the Dark Continent of Livingstone, 
but the known land of spreading commerce 
and advancing church work. The liberal 
party in China, if protected for a time until 
the present conservative reaction has spent 
itself, will effect a change in one-fourth of 
the human race. The giver to mission 
causes is blest above the receiver, and so to 
Europe and to America is to come the 
greater blessing for carrying the Gospel 
thither. The expectations are: 

1. That church people will read the news 
about mission effort. To read is to become 
informed, for mission literature is quite up 
to the level of other literature nowadays. 
It relates incidents of absorbing interest, and 
does so in a graphic way. It illustrates 
scenes in foreign lands quite as well as do 
the magazines. To become informed is to 
become interested. 

2. That church people will put system 

into their giving. One of the speakers at 
the conference said truly that it is better 
for missions that one hundred people give 
one penny a day than to have one mian give 
$36,500 and talk about it all the rest of 
his life. 
' 8. That church people will receive in 
return such a blessing as has not. been 
poured out upon them before, for if missions 
abroad prosper, missions at home will doso as 
well. One of the speakers at the conference 
said that the greatest charity organization 
in the world is foreign missions. 
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1S an incentive to study along original 

lines in an ‘‘ American’’ year of 

reading, THE CHAUTAUQUAN offered 

three prizes for the best answer to 

the question ‘‘ What is the Most 

Dramatic Incident in American History, and 

Why?”’ The competition was open to all 

subscribers to the magazine, and articles 

were limited to one thousand words in length. 

The results of the competition reveal a 
number of interesting facts. 

It has been shown that in and out of school 
there are hundreds of earnest students who 
only need a suggestion of this kind to set 
them at work. 

The character of the work accomplished 
shows that such a study affords its own re- 
ward in the new perspective of his country’s 
history which comes to the student. 

THE CHAUTAUQUAN is assured that this is 
the first contest of its kind, and it is safe to 
say that American history has never before 
been studied for its dramatic possibilities on 
such a scale. The very fact that the stage 
in this country does not present a great 
American historical] drama has been empha- 
sized by the contest. The reasons for this 
state of affairs, the attempts that have been 
made and the opportunities for such a pro- 
duction, will be treated in the July CHAUTAU- 
QUAN from a playwright’s point of view. 

The competition closed on February 1, and 
the final decision was rendered on May 11 by 
President Charles F. Thwing of Western 
Reserve University, Professor John W. Per- 
rin, teacher of American history in Adelbert 
College, and L. H. Jones, superintendent of 
instruction for Cleveland public schools. 

The first prize of $100 was awarded to 
Dora M. Townsend of Newburgh, New 
York; subject, ‘‘ The Treason of Benedict 
Arnold.’’ 

The second prize of $75 was awarded to 
Ethelbert Dudley Warfield, Easton, Penn- 
sylvania; subject, ‘‘ The Repulse of Pickett’s 
Charge at Gettysburg.’’ 

The third prize of $50 was awarded to 
Tudor Jenks of New York City; subject, 
‘*The Declaration of Independence.”’’ 


Honorable mention was given to Lawrence 
B. Fletcher of Marlborough, Ulster county, 
New York; subject, ‘‘ The Assassination of 
President Lincoln.’’ 

There were 205 manuscripts submitted by 
contestants, 140 of them by women. 

Thirty-three states and the District of: 
Columbia were represented in the contest, 
as follows: 


New York, 
Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, 
Ohio, 

Illinois, 
Missouri, 
Kansas, 
California, 
Iowa, 

New Jersey, 
Maine, 
Michigan, 
Connecticut, 
Texas, 
Minnesota, 
Nebraska, 
Oregon, 

South Carolina, 


41 
20 
17 
14 
10 


Maryland, 
West Virginia, 
Indiana, 
Colorado, 
Wisconsin, 
Vermont, 
Kentucky, 
Georgia, 
Washington, 
Alabama, 
Mississippi, 
Tennessee, 
Arkansas, 
Arizona, 
Florida, 
District of Col., 
No address, 
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Seventy-eight different incidents were 
selected by the competitors for the prizes, , 
although more than one quarter of the 
manuscripts (58 out of 205) treated of the 
assassination of Lincoln. The list of other 
subjects chosen by competitors indicates the 
wide range of topics considered as possessing 
dramatic elements, and the preponderance in 
the choice of the assassination of Lincoln 
may be taken as an expression of popular 
judgment. This contest, however, ‘would 
have been of very little value as a mere 


‘guessing match at what the judges might 


consider the most dramatic incident in our 
history. The competition was intended to 
bring out the reasons why a particular inci- 
dent should be chosen, and in rendering a 
decision the board of judges properly based 
their awards upon the analysis of the dra- 
matic elements in the incident selected by the 
competitor. 
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Next to the assassination of Lincoln, the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence 
was selected by the largest number of com- 
petitors, fifteen in all. Ten chose the Boston 
tea-party, eight the treason of Benedict 
Arnold, six the Emancipation Proclamation. 
The list of other subjects selected is as follows : 

Battle of Manila, 4; Cervera’s Defeat, 4; 
John Brown’s Raid, 4; Attack on Fort Sum- 
ter, 4; Capture of Ticonderoga, 3; Destruc- 
tion of the Maine, 3; War of the Rebellion, 
3; Lee’s Surrender, 3; Surrender of Corn- 
_wallis, 3; Sinking of the Merrimac, 3; Web- 
ster’s Reply to Hayne, 3; Battle of Quebec, 
3; Battle of the Serapis and Bonhomme 
Richard, 2; Patrick Henry’s Speech, 2; 
Pickett’s Charge, 2; Battle of Monitor and 
Merrimac, 2; Battle of Gettysburg, 2; Paul 
Revere’s Ride, 2; Fall of the Alamo, 2; 
Battle of Bunker Hill, 2. 

Nathan Hale, Martyr Spy, Rescue of 
Captain Smith, Battle of- Long Island, Clay’s 
Farewell to the Senate, Landing of the 
Pilgrims, Seward’s Speech, Muhlenberg’s Ser- 
mon, Trial of Brigham Roberts, The Chautau- 
qua Movement, Washington Crossing the 
Delaware, Rendition to Slavery of Anthony 
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Burns, Impeachment of Johnson, Captain 
Ingraham and the Austrians, Slavery, Arnold 
at Stillwater, Death of ‘‘ Stonewall ’’ Jack- 
son, Captain Walker Passing Island No. 10, 
Making of the Constitution of the United * 
States, Discovery of America, Rowan’s Hunt 
for Garcia, Repulse of Pickett at Gettysburg, 
Constitutional Convention, Landing of Co- 
lumbus, The War with Spain, British Leaving 
New York, Washington’s. Farewell to His 
Army, Lincoln’s Vow, Execution of John 
Brown, Burning of the Philadelphia, Trial of 
Miles and Martha Corey, Reconciliation of 
North and South, Custer’s Last Rally, Cy- 
clone of May 19, 1780, Penn’s Treaty with 
the Indians, How Dolly Madison Saved the 
Declaration of Independence, Sheridan’s Ride, 
Lincoln and the War, The Stamp Act, Life of 
Lincoln, The Surprise at Trenton, The Battle 
of Saratoga, Battle of Hampton Roads, Sur- 
render of Annawau, The Cuban War, Ultima- 
tum of Colonial Congress, Dewey’s Victory, 
John Laurens’s Mission, Seizure of the 
Ladrone Islands, Courtroom Scene in the 
**Parson’s Case,’’ Franklin’s Mission to 


France, Blannerhassett’s Temptation, The 
Revolutionary War,— one each. 


SF 


One Hundred Dollars. 
THE TREASON OF BENEDICT ARNOLD. 


BY DORA M. 


American history abounds in scenes and 
situations that challenge the artist’s skill 
and invite the author’s talent. Grim humor 
blends with pathos, cowardice with bravery, 
and baseness with heroisth. We smile at 
the sturdy defiance of Ethan Allen at Ticon- 
deroga, and weep over the noble, cultured 
Wolfe at Quebec. Brows become stern at 
the recollection of Lee at Monmouth, while 
eyes sparkle and cheeks glow at the name of 

- Hale. 

But of all these scenes, no single one pre- 
sents so truly a dramatic situation as the 
episode known to all readers of history as 
the treason of Benedict Arnold. 

In its entireness, it might have served as 
a model for the Greek drama; while it 
affords, as well, material and scope fora 
thrilling drama of today. Considering, 
therefore, the episode purely from the stand- 
point of its dramatic inception and dénoue- 
ment, we find that it illustrates the vital 
principles of Greek art, many of which are 
still employed (in greater or in less degree) 
by dramatists of modern times. 


TOWNSEND. 


If contrasts, as the Greeks maintained, 
are necessary to display real character, then, 
by the natures of the two main actors, Wash- 
ington and Arnold, the incident, at its very 
beginning, conforms to dramatic principles: 
the one, generous, frank, noble; the other, 
envious, suspicious, disloyal. This, the man 
superior to prejudice and personal aggran- 
dizement; that, the victim of injured pride 
and defeated ambition. 

Aristotle, in analyzing the masterpieces 
of Sophocles, laid down as a certain inviola- 
ble principle that a drama should concern 
itself with the development of a single action 
in its beginning, middle, and end. The unity 
of action which is the underlying principle 
of dramatic art seems to have been an 
inexorable factor in the development of this 
tragedy in American history. 

Fancied neglect on the part of Congress, 
apparent lack of appreciation of his services 
aroused in Arnold the spirit of revenge, while 
unwarranted expenditures provoked to dis- 
honor. His life of ostentation and extrava- 
gance in Philadelphia was but the outward 
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expression of the disturbing, consuming pas- 
sion within. His marriage to the daughter 
of a prominent Tory was the means of add- 
ing fuel to the fires of hatred and revenge. 
Still smarting under the humiliation of the 
court-martial, he forgot love, patriotism, 
honor; and, as the last resource of despair, 
determined to betray his country. His 
revenge once outlined immediately assumed 
definite form and proportions, and nothing 
could exceed Arnold’s assiduity to compass it. 

This is the first act in the development of 
a tragedy in which fate seems to conspire. 
Nothing in ancient or modern art exceeds the 
dramatic character of the situation, which is 
that of a man “‘at odds with fate,’’ im- 
pelled to sin and its punishment by irresist- 
ible internal forces which receive powerful 
impetus from environment. So rapid and so 
transparent and obvious are the links of 
unity between this and succeeding acts, that 
it ‘would seem the perfection of art, were we 
not confronted by the truth of reality. 

The link connecting this first act with the 
second is Arnold’s preferred and granted 
request for the command of the garrison at 
West Point. The destiny which had been 


evolved by his own soul goaded him on with 
relentless speed. Arrangements were quick- 
ly perfected for carrying out his plan, and 


this second act passes from scene to scene 
with the precision of Sophocles and the real- 
ism of Shakespeare. 

Most dramatic is the scene of the capture 
of André. The lonely road shadowed by the 
trio of self-appointed sentinels, the gallant 
young officer riding on to his fate, the per- 
emptory halt and rough interrogation, the 
misleading questions and replies, the pro- 
longed search —all these seem the product 
of the artistic brain of a Sardou rather than 
the exact record of an historical event. 

With no violation of unity the transition 
to the third act is accomplished. The break- 
fast party at the Robinson house that bright 
September morning furnishes an admirable 
setting. Asif prearranged, the delivery of 
Jameson’s letter was deferred to this hour. 


bard 
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Nothing in the artifice of histrionic art excels 
the inimitable self-control of Arnold. His 
ready excuse for leaving, his calmness in 
delivering orders, even his withdrawal, 
although characterized by haste, were all 
marked by a certain composure that many an 
actor might envy. The parting from his 
wife is the final scene in this tragedy, and 
the curtain falls upon the wrecked home, the 
dishonored country, the desperate fugitive. 

This episode presents an almost perfect 
unity of action as well as a concentration 
of interest in the evolution of the fate of 
Arnold. It also demonstrates another dram- 
atic unity— unity of thought. As every 
drama is the illustration of some great 
thought, so this event, like the drama of 
‘* Macbeth,’’ invoives one of the great prin- 
ciples of human life and human activity. A 
character noble in power and potentiality of 
fruition may be overmastered by temptation. 
If he yield, a curse never to be foregone is 
upon him. ‘‘ Temptation begets sin and sin 
yet further sin and this again punishment 
sure and inexorable.’’ 

Ranged along the western wall of the little 
chapel at West Point are a number of marble 
tablets. * Each records, with dates of birth 
and death, the name of a major-general whom 
a grateful republic ‘‘ delighteth to honor.’’ 
Conspicuous among these is one bearing sim- 
ply ‘‘ Major-General.’’ A deep gouge across 
the face of the marble interrupts the record. 
Following the inscription, ‘‘ Born 1740,’ is 
another gouge,—for death to honor merits 
no record. 

At Schuylerville stands a magnificent monu- 
ment erected as a tribute to the memory of 
the heroes of Saratoga. In a niche on one 
side is the erect figure of Schuyler; in the 
second stands the calm, majestic form of 
Gates; while the noble patriot, Morgan, 
guards the third. The fourth niche is empty. 

Like the chorus of the Greek stage, the 
silent voices of marble and granite take up 
the narrative, and pronounce more eloquently 
than human voice a nation’s anathema upon 
the traitor, Benedict Arnold. 


SEF 


Seventy-five Dollars. 
THE REPILSE OF PICKETT’S CHARGE AT GETTYSBURG. 
BY E. D. WARFIELD. 


The essence of the drama is the portrayal 
of life. But all phases of life do not lend 
themselves equally to presentation, or possess 
equal interest. We demand first, action; 


and then action springing from some motive 
and proceeding to some result. Among 
motives we instinctively seek the loftiest, 
and among results dwell upon the most far- 
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reaching. And, while charmed by the genial 
atmosphere of comedy, from the earliest 
times men have found the most overmaster- 
ing spell in the highest flights of tragedy. 
It is this spell which lends imperishable 
power to the dramas of Aschylus and 
Sophocles, and makes men delight to sit with 
Shakespeare 


‘* And tell sad stories of the death of kings.’’ 


Nor do these poets treat of fragmentary 
deeds, for they 


‘* Saw life steadily and saw it whole.” 


In seeking the most dramatic incident in 
American history we must be guided by these 
principles: The incident must not stand 
alone, however striking, but must be incor- 
porated in the very body of some great his- 
toric drama. It must not depend only on 
its relations to the past and future, and bor- 
row its grandeur from other scenes; but, 
instinct with action, it should be itself the 
climax and catastrophe. 

Now, the great motive which has given 
the drama of American history unity is the 
development of personal freedom under self- 
imposed law. For the discovery of Columbus 
was made fruitful chiefly by the unrest which 
sprang from the love of liberty generated by 
the Renaissance. And when the Reforma- 
tion had added its glorious aspirations to the 
noble achievements of the Revival of Learn- 
ing, the two great forces of American his- 
tory, liberty and law, were forged and fash- 
ioned for their future work. It was not the 
work of a moment to weld them into indis- 
soluble union, so that law should be made 
kind by the spirit of liberty, and liberty 
strong by the arm of law. It was the work 
of centuries, rather; a work not yet perfect, 
but one that took its latest phase with the 
triumph of the cause of liberty in the great 
Civil war. : 

As in the Greek dramas, this motive is 
worked out in a trilogy. The first drama 
concerns itself with the exiles who for con- 
science’ sake sought a new land where they 
might enjoy civil and religious liberty. The 
second treats of the unification of once diverse 
elements into a compact state through the 
repression of local prejudices and narrow 
ideas at home, and the defeat of foreign 
enemies who could not share the new world’s 
zeal for liberty in Church and State. The 
third, more intense in its passions than its 
predecessors, turns upon the discovery in the 
new-born lang of liberty of a law licensing 
human slavery. Like the secret curse that 
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brings Nemesis upon innocent offspring in 
the Greek tragedies, the old lust for gain 
won by the sweat of another’s brow had fast- 
ened upon our free institutions. Gradually 
two civilizations grew up side by side, diverg- 
ing in political, economic and social ideas. 
These divergent views bred suspicion, suspi- 
cion begat hatred, and from the loins of 
hatred sprang the hideous form of fratri- 
cidal strife. At last the high tide of rebellion 
rose and swept into the fields of the freedom- 
loving north, and in the early days of July, 
1863, beat with tremendous impact upon the 
heights of Gettysburg. 

The struggle over slavery is the essential 
climax of the age-long conflict with the 
forces antagonistic to freedom. And the 
battle of Gettysburg is the dramatic climax 
of the war. For though it lasted nearly two 
years longer, and the devotion of the south- 
ern people and the masterly generalship of 
Lee long held the armies of liberty in check, 
the success of the Confederacy, which had 
trembled in the balance up to the charge of 
Pickett on the field of Gettysburg, was never 
again possible. Thenceforth the only ques- 
tion was how much blood and treasure union 
and liberty would cost. 

The battle itself was worthy of any his- 
toric issue. One hundred and seventy thou- 
sand men were engaged, and more than 
forty-five thousand were killed or wounded. 
And the moment of final issue is intensely 
stirring. For two days Lee had exhausted 
the resources of courage and generalship 
upon the Union lines. After a fierce can- 
nonade by nearly one hundred and fifty guns, 
he brought up the flower of his army for a’ 
last assault. The long gray lines debouched 
from the woods, crossed the open ground 
under a heavy fire of artillery, and began to 
climb the long ridge of Cemetery Hill. They 
were met by a terrible fire of musketry and 
canister, but pressed bravely on. At the 
point between the rail fence and the clump 
of trees they broke the Union line and bore 
back its gallant defenders for fifty dearly- 
bought yards. But here, shattered and ex- 
hausted, their fiery energy spent itself, and 
the wild fury of the charge was followed by 
a terrible recoil. Immediately upon the 
repulse of this desperate assault, Lee began 
his preparations for retreat. He must 
then have recognized, as Meade and his 
victorious army recognized, as all lovers 
of liberty recognized when next day they 
celebrated the ‘‘ birthday of freedom,’’ that 
the destiny of the Confederacy was deter- 
mined, the doom of slavery was sealed, and the 
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cause of ‘‘ Union with Liberty ’’ was saved. 

The dramatic power of the supreme mo- 
ment of Pickett’s repulse early found a 
voice of lofty pathos in Lincoln’s oration 
when the blood-fought field was consecrated 
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as sacred ground, and it is testified to by 
monuments marking every movement on the 
field, by noble passages of prose and poetry, 
and by the generous enthusiasm of millions 
of patriots. 


id 


Fifty Dollars. 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 
BY TUDOR JENKS. 


‘‘What is the most dramatic incident in American 
history, and why?.”’ 

The emphatic and determining word in 
this question is the adverb ‘‘ most.’’ To 
answer conclusively, the method must be 
comparative; it is not enough to stir the 
emotions of patriotism, to excite the imagi- 


nation of the poetic soul, to depict with skill - 


bygone scenes so that they live again. The 
intellectual faculties must be satisfied that 
the chosen incident is truly an incident, that 
it is dramatic, and that it is more dramatic 
than all others in our history. 

Definition seems but a poor prelude to the 
drama, but as the defender of the constitu- 
tion began his reply to Hayne by asking for 
the reading of the resolution before the Sen- 
ate, it may be permissible to refer to the 
dictionary for guidance, as the storm-tossed 
mariner of Webster’s metaphor glanced at 
the sun to rectify his course. 

‘* Incident,’’ as used in the given question, 
can mean only ‘‘ something which takes place 
in connection with an event or series of 
events of greater importance ’’ (Century Dic- 
‘ tionary), since any broader meaning of the 
word would be too inclusive, and might per- 
mit the naming of a whole epoch. 

‘* Dramatic ’’ (by the same authority) is 
‘* characterized by the force and animation in 
act or expression appropriate to the drama.”’ 
Force and animation may of course be psy- 
chical or physical; but if psychical they must 
find expression in some form appreciable by 
the senses, else they are not dramatic. 

Bearing these guiding principles in mind, 
let us see in what moment of American his- 
tory we shall find that incident so connected 
with greater events, and so expressed as to be 
‘* the most dramatic ’’— that incident toward 
which all preceding events led, and from 
which subsequent events have sprung. Let 
us then select as expressing that incident the 
most forceful and animated action that would 
be appropriate to dramatic representation. 

The periods of American history are the 
traditionary, that of discovery and explora- 


tion, that of colonization. These three are 
preparatory, and ‘‘ American’’ only in a 
geographical sense. Then come the period 
of revolution, that of nationality and rebel- 
lion, and finally the present — which may be 
called the period of expansion, since it marks 
for good or for evil the birth of the nation 
as a world power. 

These periods group naturally into two 
great classes: I. America as an appanage of 
Europe. Ii. America as independent. The 
transition from one existence to the other 
took place in an instant of time.__ Before the 
Declaration of Independence our nation did 
not exist; once that document was ratified, 
the United States were created a nation. 

Here, then, is the dividing of the ways; 
here the act of divine creation of which. our 
forefathers were but the human instriments. 
This is the one universally celebrated and 
commemorated moment in our history — the 
birth of ‘‘ a new natjon, conceived in liberty, 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal,’’ ‘ 

The great Civil war was but the test 
whether that nation could endure; so said 
Lincoln, whom we are learning to know as 
our greatest statesman. ll our subsequent 
history is but the voyage of the ship of 
state by the chart then drafted. 

Toward the Declaration converge all pre- 
vious lines of historical develeppest; from 
the Declaration diverge ali the lines along 
which patriotic statesmanship must hereafter 
guide the national future. Deviations from 
these converging and diverging paths have 
been but blind trails to be painfully retraced. 

Here, then, let us repeat, is the focus of 
our national life. 

In what act, in what incident shall we find 
this moment of time expressed most dra+ ° 
matically? 

The streets of Philadelphia were thronged 
with citizens awaiting news of the action of 
Congress. Within the old State-House were 
the councilors of the colonies — the group of 
contemporaries whom’ Gladbtone declared 
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unequaled in the history of the world. One 
by one the names of the representatives were 
signed to that document which was to com- 
mit them to death as rebels or to immortality 
as patriots. 

As the last name was affixed, a little boy 
ran from the doorway out into the street, and, 
tossing his arms above his head, gave forth 
the tidings of a nation’s birth in the words: 

“ Ring! Rinc! RING!’ 
and then the Liberty Bell echoed the gospel, 
as foreordained in its inscription: ‘‘ Proclaim 
liberty to the land: to all the inhabitants 
thereof.”’ 

That is the most dramatic incident in 
American history. 

Whether we view its inception or its out- 
come, it stands unrivaled. We shall forever 
** celebrate it with thanksgiving ’’ so long as 
the nation endures. 

This incident responds to every test. It 
is the action of a single person actuated by 
intense emotion; he, a child, was a type of 
the fact he expressed; through his puny ac- 
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tion began the independent life of a nation 
to whose future none dares prescribe limits. 

Discovery and colonization were inevitable, 
and are common to all lands. Civil wars are 
expressions rather than causes of great 
crises. Civil and commercial progress are 
inevitable. But the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was an act of conscious choice. 

No other incident in our history was so 
momentous, none so dramatic and compre- 
hensive of past and future. 

Columbus was an unconscious instrument 
in opening a new world; the Spanish, French, 
Dutch, and English explorers were all work- 
ing toward a consummation none foresaw; 
the founders of colonies had their ideals, 
but all have been swallowed up in our na- 
tional development. The Revolution alone 
looked both backward and forward, and the 
fathers of the republic gave us the law of 
our national being. 

The birth-cry of the nation came from the 
lips of the child who cried aloud in the streets : 


“ Ring! Rinc! RING!’’ 


rd 


THE ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 


WRENCE B. FLETCHER. . 


The most dra 
history is the ass 
coln by John Wilkes 
April 14, 1865. 

Other events have been more potent to 
guide the course of history, and some of 
these events may fairly be called dramatic. 

The landing of the Pilgrims, the emptying 
of the tea into Boston harbor, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the firing on Fort 
Sumter and the proclamation that slavery 
was abolished forever are some of these dra- 
matic and important incidents. 

But these and many others that might be 
cited, as well as the most brilliant and 
eventful victories won by the armies and 
navies of the United States, lack the pecul- 
iarly and intensely dramatic interest that 
attaches to the assassination of Lincoln. 

They lack the concentration, the unity, 
the condensed and crystallized energy of 
purpose and fruition of result that charac- 
terize Booth’s monumental crime. 

In the’ narrower and technical meaning of 
the word, too, this act was more ideally 
dramatic than almost any other event of 
national significance in the history of the 
world. Youcannot put Gettysburg or York- 


on the night of 


town or the Boston tea-party on the stage; 
but the assassination of Lincoln actually 
occurred in a theater filled with spectators. 
The assassin was an actor by profession, and 
he apparently selected the scene and arranged 
the details and the stage-setting of the 
tragedy with a careful regard to theatrical 
effect. To the greater part of the large 
audience thus cleverly secured; the presiden- 
tial box was undoubtedly, even before the 
commission of the crime, an object of greater 
interest and closer attention than the stage; 
and the dramatic effect of the tragedy 
(though it needed no enhancement) was vastly 
increased by the sudden interjection of its 
real horror among the simulated emotions 
of the stage play. 

After firing the fatal shot the assassin 
gave what he, an old-school actor, must 
have regarded as a most effective finale to 
his act by leaping to the stage, brandishing 
a dagger and shouting to the startled audi- 
ence: ‘‘ Sic semper tyrannis! The south is 
avenged ! ’’ 

The thrilling and yet paralyzing effect of 
all this upon the audience, the actors, ushers 
and stage hands is clearly shown by the fact 
that Booth, although he was partially crippled 
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by his sensational leap, was allowed to make 
his escape from the crowded theater without 
molestation. 

But let us look at the deeper significance 
of the act, taking time and circumstances 
into consideration. The war of secession was 
not yet formally ended, but Lee and his 
army, the mainstay of the Confederacy, had 
surrendered to Grant five days before. 
Every intelligent man, north and south, 
knew that the rebellion was practically 
crushed, that the ‘‘ cause’’ of the south was 
lost beyond the possibility of redemption. 
The north was filled with tumultuous rejoic- 
ings, the south with sullen despair. 

Not by reason of his official position alone, 
but also because of his strong unionism, the 
energy and ability with which he had con- 
ducted the war and, above all, his bold and 
successful stroke of emancipation, Lincoln 
was to the defeated south an impersonation 
of her victorious foe. He was the embodiment 
and epitome of the Union, the triumphant 
north, the despoiler and oppressor. Booth, the 
assassin, was not an ordinary criminal, but a 
man of education, refinement, ability and in- 
tegrity. Passionately devoted to the southern 
cause, he was almost crazed by the evacua- 
tion of Richmond, the surrender of Lee and 
the inevitable downfall of the Confederacy. 
His sentiments, character and theatrical train- 
ing conspiréd\to make him a peculiarly fitting 
instrument of fevenge, and to insure that that 
revenge should be intensely sensational, dra- 
matic and thrilling, though hopelessly futile. 

Gettysburg, Sherman’s march to the sea, 
Lee’s surrender, and the emancipation could 
not be gainsaid or nullified or retrieved; but 
the man who stood for the power and the 
principle that had wrought these things, the 
man most hated in the south and now at last 
loved and admired by even his former 
enemies in the north could be, as he was, 
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stricken down in the moment of triumph in a 
manner that would send a. thrill of horror 
through the civilized world. 

Such were the ideas that seem to have 
animated the instigators of the crime, and 
the consideration of them makes Booth’s 
shout of ‘‘ Sic semper tyrannis!” something 
very different from the mere repetition of a 
mouth-filling platitude. -For these words 
were from the motto engraved on the seal of 
the state of Virginia. Coming from the as- 
sassin’s lips at the very moment of his crime, 
they were a yell of defiance hurled by States’ 
Rights into the teeth of Federal authority. 
Thus they recalled the theoretical, if not the 
real cause of the war. The other cry, ‘‘ The 
south is avenged!’’ proclaimed the motive 
of the assassin even more definitely. 

We need not ask whether Booth intended 
the monstrous implication of the whole south 
in the crime, nor need we seek the number 
or the names of its contrivers. The esthetic, 
the dramatic character of the act is not 
affected by such inquiries. Lincoln’s assas- 
sination was a logical result of the war. It 
gave condensed and exaggerated expression 
to the passions that had grown up in the 
breasts of thousands during four years of 
disastrous warfare and extreme hardship. 
To hundreds o ousands in the north it 
brought peculi ost personal, feelings 
of grief, resen and horror. To an 
even greater degree it must have aroused 
such feelings in the breasts of a majority of 
southerners. It perturbed and thrilled every 
worthy member of a great nation, and 
shocked the world. The manner and acces- 
sories of its performance were as striking as 
can well be conceived. 

These are the elements of dramatic effec- 
tiveness, and in the combination and perfec- 
tion of them the assassination of Lincoln 
has no parallel in history. 


uF 


THE DRAMA OF THE APRIL DAWN. 
BY J. A. B, SCHERER. 


Let a Charlestonian describe the scene. 

It is before dawn of Friday, the 12th of 
April, 1861. Black clouds hide all the stars. 
The air is heavy and murky with threat. 
The cold darkness makes itself sensible to 
the touch in a fine drizzle. Throughout the 
first hours of the night the Battery had been 
crowded with citizens, straining their eyes 
over the dark expanse of water to catch the 
first fiery sign of the mighty drama which 


cannot longer be delayed. But as the hours 
wore by the people turned anxiously and 
wearily towards home; and by midnight the 


place is deserted. The chimes of St. 
Michael’s toll the early watches of the new 
day. Besides those clamorous voices, no 
sound is heard save the dull, persistent slaps 
of the sea against the Battery wall. So, 
every fifteen minutes, the city flings its brazen 
note of defiance out to the soldiers in the 
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island garrison. So, each fateful second, 
the sullen, persistent waves come in from 
Sumter and slap the city walls. Thus the 
black night passes. 

As last the day is opening. You hear the 
clattering hoofs of the night watch retiring 
from their vigil. The first dim streak of 
dawn lies along the horizon. The chimes 
clamor that it is half-past four o’clock. 
And see! Out of the east bursts a little 
blood-red sun; not a light, but a fire. With 
frenzied haste it darts its arching track 
across the sky; out of all reason, beyond all 
nature,— breathless, mad, abnormal, towards 
the dark and silent fort. Before,it can drop 
within the walls, this mad thing yields to its 
pent-up passion; and, bursting in mid-air, 
sets the whole world quivering with the ter- 
rible shock of war. The drama is begun. 

The alarmed town, sure at last that the 
beginning is at hand, flings open shuttered 
doors, and crowds the Battery once more. 
Many women stand there on the sea-walls, 
eye-strained, pallid and trembling; their 
hearts numb with the first touch of the war 
god, who treats none so illasthese. To them, 
if to any, came the prescience of what a 
fearful day was to follow this fiery dawn. 
Yet not one could have guessed that the shell 
from the howitzer on James Island had 
kindled a flame which only four years of 
bloodshed might quench. And _ brothers’ 
blood! It was the challenge to a terrible 
fratricidal duel; the challenge of brother to 
brother, of race to race, of kindred against 
kindred; a fierce challenge, which should 
know of no abatement; ,a biting flame, which 
should know of no extinction until the one 
side or the other should be faint and wearied 
unto death. So fight brothers. 

So fought the north and the south. In 
the end the*south fell, weary and wounded; 
to rise again, it is true, yet to be never the 
same as before. When St. Michael’s chimes 
struck half-past four on Friday morning, the 
12th of April, 1861, they struck the pro- 
phetic knell of a rich and generous civiliza- 
tion, of an empire romantic and chivalrous, 
whose like will never be seen again. The 
passing of an empire, the downfall of a 
civilization — such was to be a sequel to the 
drama of the April dawn. 

The downfall of this empire liberated four 
million swarthy slaves. They trooped forth 


from its ruins, stunned and blinking; stunned - 


by the downfall, blinded by the light,— un- 
able to comprehend the new liberty thus come 
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to them. Yet in the hearts of the lowest 
and most ignorant there was the strong, 
deep joy of the human in breathing his own 
native air. Think of it! A moment ago, 
four million cattle; now, four million men. 
What a magician is war! 

The liberator of these four million slaves 
not only struck off every shackle and chain, 
but straightway thrust into the hand of each 
freedman a symbol and certificate of sover- 
eignty; for in a republic, the scepter is a 
ballot. Suddenly the slave is created peer, 
and expected to change inwardly as the law 
has changed him outwardly. He has known 
nothing but enforced toil; he now has the 
right to be idle. He has known nothing but 
ignorance; he is bidden to be wise. He has 
known nothing but submission; he is told to 
rule. All of this amongst his former mas- 
ters! Why wonder that the negro has done 
so little? Rather wonder that he has done 
so much. A herculean task has been set for 
this lame Vulcan. What will he make of it? 
The brows of the nation are knit hard with 
the problem of the lame black king on the 
chessboard. 

Ah, but there is a nation now, to solve it. 
The shot of the howitzer was a national 
salute, four years forehand. The north and 
the south had questioned, discussed, com- 


promised, disputed, until at last there was 
but one resort. They appealed to the arbit- 


rament of arms. Human nature knows no 
court back of that appeal. The north won; 
and, winning, was wise enough to destroy 
the bone of contention,— wise enough, too, 
and generous enough, to extend the hand of 
chivalrous brotherhood to a disarmed antag- 
onist whose surrender was sincere and final. 
They fought like men; they shook hands like 
knights; they stand henceforth as friends 
and brothers. The war settled their dispute 
forever. Hitherto the south had shouted, 
“ Pluribus!” while the north cried, “Unum!” 
Henceforth the national motto is in chorus. 
Hitherto there had been two nations; hence- 
forth there is a nation. The heat of battle 
welded two swords into one. 
* * * ok * * 

A four years’ strife between brothers; the 
destruction of the old-time south; the free- 
dom of four million slaves; the creation of 
a vast national problem; and the welding of 
an empire,— such was the complex message 
of the deep-toned shot that was fired by 
Captain James at dawn of the 12th of April, 
1861. 
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THE FALL OF THE ALAMO. 
BY NETTIE LEWIS. 


To me the fall of the Alamo seems the 
most dramatic incident in American history, 
which needs no other argument than a clear 
presentation. Yet any language would fail 
to perfectly portray those scenes. 

The Alamo was a Spanish mission, founded 
soon after the settlement of San Antonio. 
It was built as a place of security against In- 
dian hostility, and had neither the strength 
nor the arrangement of a regular fortifica- 
tion. The chapel was seventy-five feet long, 
sixty-two feet wide and twenty-two feet 
high, surrounded by walls of solid masonry 
four feet thick. It was built in one story 
with upper windows, under which platforms 
were placed for mounting cannon. There 
were two large barracks, and these, like the 
chapel, were built of solid stone. The area 
enclosed within the mission amounted to two 
or three acres. 

In the year 1836 when the brave Texans 
were struggling for liberty against Santa 
Anna, the self-styled ‘‘ Napoleon of the 
West,’’ the Mexicans under his command 


came suddenly upon the town of San Antonio. 
Colonel Travis, with a small garrison of one 
hundred and forty-four men, immediately 
withdrew to the Alamo and prepared for the 


attack which he knew would be made. They 
were well armed and had several cannon, but 
their supply of ammunition was small; and 
to meet an attack from one thousand or more 
Mexicans they were weak in numbers but 
strong in courage. With Travis were Crock- 
ett, Bowie and Bonham, four names that will 
never be forgotten. A strong and touching 
appeal was made for reinforcements, while 
at the same time they vowed never to 
surrender nor retreat. 

Eloquent indeed was this last cry for help, 
but it brought no response. All was done 
that the unsettled state of affairs would per- 
mit to secure relief for them, but without 
avail. Each day Santa Anna drew his forces 
closer about the Alamo. Each day the 
Mexican forces increased until they numbered 
six thousand men. 

Infuriated by the resistance of this noble 
little band, Santa Anna halted his whole 
army beneath the walls and poured his mur- 
derous fire upon. the fort and its brave 
defenders. Day by day the Texans strained 
eye and ear to catch the first sign of aid so 
anxiously expected. At last thirty-two 


brave spirits from Gonzales made their way 
through the lines. After this no help came. 

One day just before sunset the cannonad- 
ing suddenly ceased, and the Mexicans with- 
drew some distance from the Alamo. Then 
the weary Texans, who had worked so hard 
for ten days and nights, sank down for a 
little rest. Travis realized that this was the 
lull before the final storm which was to de- 
stroy them all. Then followed one of the 
most touching scenes ever recorded. Ina 
voice trembling with emotion, he told them 
that death was inevitable and that he had 
detained them hoping for promised help. 
Drawing a line with his sword in front of his 
men, he cried: ‘‘ Those who wish to die like 
heroes and patriots come over to me.’”’ In 
a few minutes every soldier had crossed over 
and without hesitation, save one, who availed 
himself of the permission to try to make his 
escape, and succeeded in doing so. 

On the night of the 6th of March soon 
after midnight the Mexican troops surrounded 
the Alamo. The officers were ordered to 
take the fort at any sacrifice. The infantry 
was prepared to scale the walls. Back of 
these the cavalry was stationed, with the 
order to kill any who attempted to shirk the 
fight, and to let no Texan escape. Amidst 
the roaring of cannon and while trumpets 
were sounding the awful notes signifying no 
quarter, the Mexican troops rushed to the 
attack. Again and again they were driven | 
back, but the stern command of Santa Anna 
and the glittering sabers of the cavalry forced 
them on. They swarmed up the ladders, 
where they fell, crushing all those who stood 
beneath them, ‘‘ while the Texans siood like 
gods awaiting to let others feel their mighty 
strength.”’ 

But there is a limit to all human endur- 
ance, and one by one they fell. Every apart- 
ment was a battle-ground. The Mexican 
dead numbered sixteen hundred men, while 
not one Texan fell unavenged, not one sur- 
rendered, not one was captured. The con- 
flict raged till every one of that noble little 
band lay a bleeding sacrifice. At last the 
Alamo stood a bloodstained, black and ruined 
mass. Death and Santa Annareigned. His- 
tory will never record a nobler deed, a more 
self-sacrificing devotion to the interests of 
any country. 

. The bodies of the Texans were thrown by 
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the Mexicans in a heap and burned. As the 
Sabbath sun was slowly sinking, that funeral 
pyre of heroes was lighted and from the 
sacred fire the smoke ascended to heaven. 
It has often been remarked that Thermop- 
yle- had its messenger of defeat, the Alamo 
had none. Travis had written that, so long 
as his flag waved over the Alamo, signal 
guns would be fired at sunrise. Houston, 


who was hastening to his relief, placed his 
ear to the ground and eagerly listened for 
The silence told 


the signal. All was still! 
the sad story. 


rad 
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Unaware of the approaching enemy, Texas 
was then resting in fancied security, and 
had this brave stand not been taken at the 
Alamo, Texas would have been devastated to 
the Sabine. But free men have written the 
story 6f their doom. 


** And sculptured marble has risen to tell 
How Crockett and his brave companions fell.’’ 


At the battle of San Jacinto, which the 
Texans well knew would decide their fate, 
the cry which thrilled every heart and nerved 
every arm was, ‘‘ Remember the Alamo! ”’ 


Se 


SHERIDAN’S RIDE. 
BY C. W. EVANS. 


In my opinion, Sheridan’s ride is by far 
the most dramatic incident in American his- 
tory. It contains all the elements and fea- 
tures of a tremendous drama, and its culmina- 
tion is perfect from a dramatic standpoint. 
There is no element of interest lacking in the 
time and manner of Sheridan’s appearance 
upon the scene at the battle of Cedar Creek. 
The series of successful operations, the de- 
parture of Sheridan for Washington, the 
night attack of Early, the indescribabie dis- 
order and confusion of the retreating army, 
the sensational ride of Sheridan from Win- 
chester, the electric effect of his presence, 
and the brilliant victory that followed, fur- 
nish a series of dramatic incidents leading 
up to a wonderful climax which is unap- 
proached by any other event in our history. 
It is difficult to suggest wherein improvements 
could have been made, had it been deliber- 
ately planned for the purpose of dramatic 
portrayal. Under such circumstances, a 
synopsis of the drama might have read as 
follows: 
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ACT I. 
August, 1864. 

General Hunter retires from command of 
the middle division. General Sheridan takes 
charge. 

ACT II. 

General Sheridan takes the field. The 
battle of Winchester. Sheridan victorious. 
ACT Ii. 

General Early retreats to Strasburg val- 
ley. Sheridan follows and attacks. Early 
again defeated. He retires to Fisher’s Hill. 

ACT IV. 

Early surprises the Union forces by a 
night attack on the left flank. The Union 
left and center are thrown into confusion. 
General Ricketts covers the retreat. 

ACT V. 

General Wright endeavors to rally the 
disorganized troops. Sheridan appears on 
his famous black charger, and the men rally 
around him. He leads a countercharge, and 
Early is completely overthrown. 

Finale. 


ed 





IS AN ASSEMBLY PROGRAM EDUCATIVE? 


BY GEORGE 


)VERY art sooner or later develops 
its methods or theory. Men make 
experiments and then reflect upon 

} them. The art of program making 

= is just reaching the reflective stage. 
During the last twenty-five years summer 
assemblies have been springing up in all 
parts of the country, and schedules of 
lectures, entertainments, and concerts have 
been prepared year by year. A compara- 
tive study of these programs shows the 
gradual emergence of a vague system in the 
making of them, but it is safe to say that 
as yet few well-conceived principles underlie 
the preparation of these schedules. 

An assembly manager groups together 
a great variety of exercises, each interesting 
in itself. This policy results in a miscel- 
laneous assortment of unrelated things. The 
effect upon audiences may be stimulating 
and entertaining, but the permanent result 
cannot in the nature of things be valuable. 
The principles of continuity and concentra- 
tion are utterly ignored. 

Again, certain programs are made up appar- 
ently without much thought of proportion. 
The materials are arranged in such a way 
that during one week there may be a great 
congestion of literary and scientific lectures, 
whiie another week is almost frivolous in the 
lightness of addresses and entertainments. 
There is an analogy between the making of 
a program and the editing of a magazine. 
The magazine editor who should select arti- 
cles merely because they were in themselves 
interesting, and should publish them in a 
group without any thought of the magazine 
as a whole, could not hold his own in the 
present keen competition. 

It is ver evident, therefore, that the suc- 
cessful program must be put together with 
the aid of some guiding principles. There 
are at least two considerations which should 
influence those who make these schedules of 
lectures. They should remember that popu- 
lar intelligence can be increased only by the 
study of historical periods, of literary 
achievements, and of economic and social 
forces which have been at work in the past, 
and are operative in the present. The dan- 
ger lies in supposing that so-called ‘‘ current 
topics ’’ are the only subjects with which a 
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program should deal. This is a fundamental 
error. We should deem it absurd if the 
schools and universities were to confine 
their instruction to contemporary politics, 
literature and social reform. The assembly 
program has an educating duty; and, if it is 
to be truly educative, it must dealfrom year to 
year with the great permanent and enlight- 
ening elements in the tradition of mankind. 

It is, nevertheless, true that current 
topics deserve attention. To bring to bear 
upon the affairs of today the reflective powers 
which have been strengthened by a study of 
the past is one of the most important tasks 
of the intellectual man. It is appropriate 
that the assembly program should deal with 
the present. It is only right, therefore, 
that during the coming assembly season 
there should be lectures on the South Afri- 
can situation, on the colonial policy of 
modern nations, upon the struggles of these 
nations for commercial and political suprem- 
acy. It is equally necessary that there be 
lectures on wireless telegraphy, on liquid air, 
and on other extensions of knowledge with 
regard to natural phenomena. 

The two elements, then, the permanent 
and the current element, must be given place 
in right proportions in the ideal program. 
The selection of current topics is an easy 
one. They force themselves upon the atten- 
tion of the program maker. His task is to 
discover the men and women best able to 
deal with the topics which absorb from time 
to time the popular mind. 

When,‘ however, it comes to the selection 
of the topics for the more truly educative 
side of the program, the problem becomes 
more difficult. The field of human knowl- 
edge is so vast that one hesitates to make 
a selection. It is just here that the course 
of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle comes to the assembly manager with 
suggestion. This course has been carefully 
planned to cover a wide range of human 
knowledge and interest. In four years it 
practically makes the cycle of human history, 
introducing the chief literatures of the 
world, and calling attention to a group of 
representative sciences. The C. L. 8. C. 
course is a valuable guide in program 
making. University Extension lectures on 
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the topics to be studied during the following 
winter make the most appropriate matter for 
this permanent element in assembly schedules. 

But there is still another advantage in 
this plan.. By codperation and concentra- 
tion of this sort, people at the assembly be- 
come interested in these topics, and continue 
their reading upon them during the follow- 
ing winter. eIn this way they become more 
closely associated with the assembly than is 
possible under any other plan. Where this 
principle is followed, the assembly becomes 
a vital part of the intellectual lives of the 
people who attend it. It is not merely a 
**moral variety show,’’ it becomes a truly 
educative institution. 

The elements which go to make up an 
assembly program may be briefly summarized 
as: Sermons, religious and ethical addresses, 
University Extension lectures, popular lec- 
tures, dramatic readings and interpretation 
of plays, stereopticon lectures, and enter- 
tainments in great variety. The program 
maker’s task is to determine the proportions 
in which these elements are to be combined. 
The unit for which he plans is the week. 
Each week in an assembly program should 
constitute a whole in itself, and then the 
various weeks should so combine as to give a 
certain unity to the season. Unless there 
is some underlying plan of this sort the 
program becomes merely a hodge-podge of 
unrelated things. 

Of course, it would be purely doctrinaire 
to outline a model week.. Local conditions 
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modify the plans of each assembly. There 
may be some suggestion, however, in the 
schedule below which gives an idea of 
the principle that is ordinarily followed in 
the preparation of the programs of the 
original Chautauqua Assembly. 

It will be noted that the week is held 
together, as it were, by at least two courses 
of continuous lectures on the University 
Extension plan; there are two concerts, 
two readings, two or more popular lectures 
and addresses, two stereopticon lectures, 
and a light entertainment. It will be noted 
that the religious element finds a prominent 
place daily in the morning devotional hour. 
A series of addresses on ethical and religious 
topics is given by some noted leader of 
religious thought. This lecturer ordinarily 
preaches the sermon on the preceding Sunday. 

In the Extension lectures, which run from 
week to week throughout the season, the 
main topics of the C. L. 8. C. course for the 
following winter are outlined, so that people 
begin the reading in the autumn with clear 
ideas of the field which they are to cover. 

If a Chautauqua program is to have in it 
any element of permanence, if it is to render 
any dignified and valuable educational service, 
it must be constituted upon some plan which 
will recognize systematically year after year 
the wide range of human interests, and there 
is no better general outline to be followed in 
such program making than that offered in the 
popular reading course of the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle. 





Hour. Sunday. Monday. Tuesday. 


Wednesday. 


Thursday. | Friday. | Saturday. 





9-10 | Bible Study. 














Devotional Hour.—Addresses on Religious and Ethical Topics. 





University Extension Course on History, Social Science, Etc. 


Popular 
Lecture. 





Popular 
Lecture. 


Popular | 
Lecture. | 


Concert. 


Prominent 
Speaker. 


Popular 
Scientific Lec. 


Popular 
Lecture. 





C.L.8.C. | 0. L. 8. C. 
Round Table. |Class Meetings 





Cc. L. §. C. 
Round Table. 


C. L. §. C. 
Round Table. 


Base Ball 
Match. 
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University Extension Course on Literature, Philosophy, Etc. 





Band Band 


Vesper Band Band Band 
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Song Service. Readings. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA. 


)OMETIMES one imagines that there were no social classes among the 
colonists. Yet the early catalogues of Harvard College where the 
names of students were arranged according to the rank of the par- 
ent instead of alphabetically, the assignment of pews in the estab- 


: lished church, and above all the magnificent old colonial mansions, 
show that the people were far from being on a social equality. Social classes 
of that day were based upon wealth and birth. The rise and spread of educa- 
tion, the growth of art and literature, the increase of college attendance, 
the duplication of literary and social clubs, the developed taste for music— 
these and numerous other causes have furnished common meeting grounds 
and created social classes as strong and well marked as those of colonial days. 
They are simply classifications of degree, and by duplicating accessibility 
allay feelings of envy or disappointment. Longing to gain access to any 
‘* four hundred ’’ today is evidence only of the absence of an appetence 
for any other class. Merit is an ‘‘ open sesame’’ more powerful than 
wealth. But it has taken generations to build up this new criterion of 


[Chapters I.-IV. appeared in the October issue. They treated first of expansion as a 
necessary law of human progress; the dispersion of mankind from the place of origin; the 
birth of nations; and the governing principles in mankind, as applied to our history, and 
disclosed in the expansion of the American people in all aspects. Chapter II. described the 
preparations of Europe in the fifteenth century for expansion — the overflow to the Western 
Hemisphere. Chapter III. described Spain’s part in the western expansion, and the early 
partition of the western world by Spain, France, England and Portugal; the English 
ous colonies proving the fittest to survive. Chapter IV. described the alien races in 

e English colonies and suggested the evolution of a new type of people from them. 

[Chapters V.—VIII. appeared in November. Two chapters described colonial life in the 
English colonies. Chapter VII. set forth the elements in and the results of the French- 
English struggle for the Mississippi Valley. Chapter VIII. described the national boundaries 
after the revolution and the influence of a ‘‘ public domain.”’ ; 

[Chapters IX.-XII. appeared in December. The beginnings of Kentucky and Tennessee, 
pathfinding across the Allegheny barrier, and the civilization of embryonic states were 
described in Chapters IX.-X. Chapter XI. covered the organization and influence of the 

~- of “ public lands.’’ Chapter XII. dealt in detail with the peopling of the Northwest 
tory. 

[Caapters XIII.-XVI. appeared in January. Journeying to the Northwest Territory, the 
process of state making, and typical pioneer life in the Ohio valley, formed the subject of 
two chapters. Chapter XV. gave a review of the evidences of the higher life among the 
American people. Chapter XVI. presented the story of the establishment of the national 
seat of government at Washington. 

[Chapters XVII.-XX. appeared in February. The difficulties with Spain about the south- 
ern boundary and the navigation of the Mississippi, the transfer of New Orleans to France, 
and the ensuing acquisition of both Louisiana and the Floridas occupied three chapters. 
The assimilation of the foreign element introduced by these expansions of territory was 
described in Chapter XX. 

[Chapters XXI.-XXIV. appeared in March. The development of means of transportation 
and communication was described and illustrated in detail, and the importance of these 
factors in nation-making was shown. 

(Chapters XXV.-XXVIII. appeared in April. They described the territorial expansions 
of Oregon, Texas and California, together with the remarkable increase of western popula- 
tion owing to the discovery of gold. 

(Chapters XXIX-XXXII. appeared in May. They told of the building of the first Pacific 
railway, of the various reform movements in America, and of the different experiments in 
communistic life.] 
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class. Inherited aristocratic traditions and precedents have been slowly 
cast off, to be replaced by democratic ideals. Because the process has 
been slow, it has often been misunderstood, especially by impatient 
comers from the old world. 

The successful struggle of the American “colonists for freedom of action 
naturally attracted the attention of the discontented in Eurppe. Decades 
of absolute monarchy in France, of wars in other countries, and especially 
the revolutionary writings of Rousseau and Voltaire, had created a gen- 
eral desire to migrate to a new land where the abolition of classes and 
the consequent equality of man could be realized.’ Many who possessed 
the means to come were disappointed upon arriving. They failed to see 
that the American revolution had been a political, not a social revolution ; 
that there was to be no attempt to divide property nor to hinder man in 
his acquirement of it; that the new world never promised help, but sim- 
ply gave opportunity for self-help. The Declaration of Independence did 
not promise happiness, but the ‘‘ pursuit of happiness.’’ It made no 
engagement to attempt the social equality, but simply the political equal- 
ity of man. To the present day it is usually a safe criterion to apply to 
the demands of an agitator, to ask whether he is demanding of the gov- 
ernment political or social rights. Social rights may be bestowed by a 
paternal monarchy; they have no claims on a self-representative republic 
which depends entirely upon the efforts of its constituency. One may as 
well cut off the hand, and demand that it give aid separated from the 
body, as to demand social aid from a republic. 

This mistaken idea bred much of the discontent always prevalent to a 
greater or less extent among thinking people fresh from the old world. 
They imagined that a change of government or country can convert a man 
instantly, without the slow process of evolution. When they saw the 
coach and four white horses of ‘‘ His Excellency,’’ the wealthy President 
Washington, they said that they had exchanged an old-world monarchy 
for a new-world aristocracy. When they read the conviction of Vice- 
President Adams that only the ‘‘ well-born’’ should rule, they cried out 
against this new oligarchy. When the newspapers described the ‘‘ court ”’ 
of the President and ‘‘ Lady’’ Washington, with ‘‘ Lady So-and-so”’ or 
‘* So-and-so, Esquire,’’ attending, they demanded a fulfilment of their 
interpretation of the Declaration of Independence. Much of the abuse of 
Washington during his second administration may be traced directly to 
this,mistaken idea of the function of the new government.* Social classes 
— the only advantage being a change of standard from birth to 
worth. 

Democracy, using the word in the narrower sense of a form of polit- 
ical power, has been extended gradually until it embraces parts of all 
classes. The fathers of the republic had less light on the trustworthiness 
of the people than have the leaders of the present day. In the Declara- 
tion of Independence they set forth some lofty principles, but they were 
to be simply an ideal to work toward. They never tried to put them 
into execution, as did the French. The constitution, on the other hand, 
was a practical machine, an expression of the power which could safely 
be given to the people. A president was to be elected, but not directly 


ad 


'Brissot, in his ‘‘ Travels in North America’’ (1794), says: ‘‘I see Happiness ‘and 
Industry smiling side by side, Beauty adorning the daughter of Nature, Liberty and Morals 
rendering almost useless the coercion of Government, and Laws and gentle Tolerance taking 
place of the ferocious Inquisition. I see Mexicans, Peruvians, men of the United States, French- 
men and Canadians embracing each other, cursing tyrants and blessing the reign of Liberty.” 

*In addition to the charges of being a murderer and a thief, the opposition newspapers 
accused Washington of wishing to be a king, as evidenced by the aristocratic style of his 
daily life. Jefferson testifies that at a cabinet meeting the president called God to witness 
wiz. had myo be in his grave than in his present position, See Jefferson’s Works, 
vo. page 1 
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by the people. They were to choose a body of ‘‘ electors,”’ the best men 
in their respective communities, and these in turn were to choose a presi- 
dent. Even the method of choosing these electors was left to the 
respective states. In only three states were the electors who chose the 
first president elected by the pedple. In all the other states they were 
selected by the state legislatures. The people, as a whole, did not elect 
even the members of the state legislatures, since each state had some 
kind of a property qualification. It is estimated that out of a population 
of thirty-five hundred thousand in 1789, there were not over one hundred 
and fifty thousand men entitled to vote. The suffrage has been extended, 
not always without friction,’ until instead of one voter to every twenty- 
three people, there is one voter to every four or five. First the white 
men were enfranchised, then the black men, and thereafter, gradually, 
the women. 
The growth of democracy as an exponent of the power of the people 
is likely to be seen only in sudden transitions or revolutions, when the 
Growth of people rise against abuses of men and measures. There have been three 
democracy. well-marked returns of political power to the people; occasions when the 
desire for a government administered by the people and in their interests 
has upheaved the incumbent layer of a government administered by the 
superior ones or in the interest of privilege. The first election of Thomas 
Jefferson in 1800 was a reaction from the aristocratic rule of the Federal- 
ists, whose reign culminated in the unrepublican Alien and Sedition laws. 
But the democracy of Jefferson, a college-bred man, was an aristocratic 
democracy, since suffrage was not yet sufficiently extended to bring in a 
pure rule of the people. Nearly thirty years later the migration of the 
people and the growth of political strength in the newer west, as described 
in the preceding chapters of this series, brought a second revolution. It 
was directed against the ‘‘ presidential succession,’’ or the custom which 
had grown up of making the secretary of state the next chief executive. 
It was also antagonistic to the paternal legislation known as the tariff, 
‘ and to the financial monopoly called the United States bank. The people 
therefore placed in the presidential chair an old Indian fighter, Jackson, 
and demanded and obtained a clean sweep of all the office-holders. The 
disastrous result of the ensuing changes in national financial policies 
quieted for some time the common clamor. The third seizure of political 
Three political power was due to a combination of the people of both parties against the 
revolutions. political leaders who for forty years had compromised and hushed up-the 
disturbing slavery question. The ‘‘ plain people’’ cast aside the logical 
candidate, Seward, and chose from among their own ranks a rough, 
uncouth man of the prairie; and, thanks to a split in the opposite party, 
they elected him to the presidency, and under him solved the question. 
The growth of democracy as an agent for the welfare of the people 
has been attended by far more success than failure. The development of 
the American people, as described all through this series, would have been 


8 Property qualifications for suffrage as prescribed in the first state constitutions or in 
the colonial governments allowed to continue: 

Massachusetts. —‘‘ Freehold of the annual income of three pounds or estate of sixty pounds.’’ 

Rhode Island and Connecticut.—‘‘ Freehold of forty pounds or forty shillings rent.’’ 

New York.—‘‘ Freehold of twenty pounds or paying forty shillings annual rent.’’ 

New Jersey.— ‘‘ Worth fifty pounds proclamation money clear estate.’’ 

Delaware.— ‘‘ Owning fifty acres of cleared land.’’ 

Maryland.— ‘‘ Fifty acres of land or thirty pounds worth of property.”’ 

Virginia.—‘‘ Fifty acres of land containing a house, at least twelve feet square.’’ 

North Carolina.—‘‘ Freehold fifty acres of land’’ (to vote for Senator). 

South Carolina.— ‘‘ Owning one hundred acres of land or paying ten shillings tax.” 

Georgia.— ‘‘ Possessing ten pounds value or being of any mechanic trade.’’ 

In New Hampshire and Pennsylvania only the payment of taxes was required. See 
Poore’s *‘ Constitutions and Charters,’’ and Bishop’s ‘‘ History of Elections in the American 
Colonies.’’ ‘‘ Dorr’s Rebellion ’’ in Rhode Island was caused by the demand for an extension 
ef the franchise privilege. The whole tendency today is toward restriction of the franchise. 
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impossible without a fostering government and favorable legislation. This 
legislation may confer benefits directly, as in the case of the Homestead 
act, or indirectly, as in aiding a transportation enterprise or protecting 
by a tariff some branch of labor. But this enterprise usually has the 
visible shape of a corporate company or a proprietor, whose interests are 
enriched whilst the people are being served. Class legislation thus seems 
unavoidable, and while necessary for democracy is at the same time detri- 
mental to it. 

Franklin claimed that the all of one man was as dear to him as the all 
of another, and that the poor man had an equal right and more need for 
representation in the legislature than the rich man. But the poor man 
can summon votes only by individuals, where the rich man can appeal, if 
he wishes, to thousands of employes whose interests must be identical 
with his own. Neither at the polls nor in the legislative halls dare the 
poor man maim the hand which feeds him. Even should the poor man 
choose his own representative, there is always the possibility of corruption 
at the hand of the rich man. Thus the contest is always unequal. If 
one turns to any form of socialism, class legislation seems again unavoid- 
able. The capitalist demands privileges for his interests, the socialist for 
the people. Neither can be exclusively served without injury to both. 

The development of democracy as an agency, therefore, has been a 
constant adjustment of man’s industrial activities, and adaptation of his 
civic rights to them. This consideration and protection of the individual 
is now thought to be the chief function of democracy.‘ In the earlier 
days, such legislation was left to local agencies, but it has been shifted 
from local to state, and now to national, control. Individual labor is 
naturally organized to secure the protection formerly afforded organized 
interests. Class and “‘ privilege ’’ legislation in city, state and national 
legislative bodies has brought about this deplorable conflict. 

It is unlikely that the American people will solve this inherited antago- 
nism between the classes and the masses. They did not create it any more 


than they created democracy.* But as in the case of the vegetable prod- 
ucts which they inherited from the old world, but which they have vastly 
improved by cultivation in the new, so may they hope through self-gov- 
ernment to secure greater accord among the people, and thus contribute 
not only to their own happiness but to that of the world. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE WELL-BEING OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


Happiness is a purely relative term, yet it is within the bounds of rea- 
son to say that no people has possessed so large a degree of happiness 
as has attended the American people during their expansion. Placing 
aside the unparalleled resources of the new land, it may be profitable to 
examine a few of the inherited factors which have been developed and 
made to contribute so largely to the general well-being. 


od 


*In ‘‘ By Blue Ontario’s Shore,’’ the poet, Walt Whitman, expands this thought. One 
quotation must suffice: 

‘*The American compact is altogether with individuals ; 

The only government is that which makes minute of individuals. 
The whole theory of the universe is directed unerringly to one single individual — 
namely, to you.” 

5 John Adams said that there was a court and a country party arrayed against each other 
in the colonies. The one composed of courtiers at the colonial capitals; the other the people 
in the country. It has always been so. The city as a whole has represented the leaders, 
the capitalists, the promoters, and the influential in government. The country, as a whole, 
has contained the borrower, the governed, the less prosperous, and, consequently, the dis- 
affected. On these relations see Spahr’s ‘‘ Present Distribution of Wealth in the United 
States.’’ 
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Well-being increased by inventions. 

The beginnings of the United States Patent Office have been described.’ 
Notwithstanding the momentary increase of inventions during the War of 
1812, the number continued small, being less than ten thousand before 
1836.* The artificial stimulation to business during the inflation of 
1835-36 gave a great impetus to invention. The vast system of pro- 
jected railroads and canals demanded appliances of a thousand kinds for 

construction and 
operation. But com- 
mercial depression 
soon followed and 
reduced the number 
of patents. The 
Civil war produced a 
deluge of destructive 
inventions, which sub- 
sided only gradually. 
Thus in 1869 there 
were more patents 
issued in connection 
with guns than in any 
other year of the 
Patent Office. 

In a hundred years the genius of invention has changed in many respects 
the mode of living. Means of transportation have made possible the 
growth of cities, and have enabled men to transact business in the central 
portion and enjoy a home life in the outlying districts. This concentra- 
tion has been increased by the invention of the vertical railway or eleva- 
tor, which enables thousands of men to be housed in tall buildings on a 
single city square. The cotton-gin and the loom, together with new 


processes of tanning, have given to man a covering varying from that of 


the animal of the tropics to that of the animal of the arctics. He is 
thus comfortable in any climate to which his taste or occupation may call 
him. The improved plow, harvester, and thresher, have made food 
cheaper and have utilized the vast fertile spaces of the new world. In- 
ternal transportation also means an assurance of food and fuel. It is 
claimed that pp 

inventions have — 

increased the 

chances of hu- 

man life fully 

forty per cent. 

Inventions con- 

nected with the 

printing - press 

have raised 

the standard of 

public _ intelli- 

gence. 

In the list of American inventors, the name of Whitney is always 
connected with the cotton-gin, Morse with the telegraph, Hoe with the 
printing-press, Colt with firearms, McCormick with the reaper, Howe with 
the sewing-machine, Ericsson with war vessels, Bell with the telephone, 
Pullman with the sleeping-car, and Edison with various applications of 
electricity, especially the incandescent light. Less known are Blanchard 
who made the tack machine, Bruce who invented type-casting, Mergen- 


wy 
'In Chapter XV. : 
2In 1834 a fire in the Patent Office destroyed nearly all the models of these first inven- 
tions. Under a Congressional appropriation many were reproduced. 
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thaler, the inventor of the type-setting machine, and Francis who invented 
the life car.* 

The number of patents granted to each state per thousand population 
shows ‘‘ Yankee genius’’ pitted against the frontiersman, who is obliged 
to be a Jack-of-all-trades. In their order the first six states are Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts (the District of Columbia), New Jersey, Montana 
and Colorado. Likewise the number of separate patents for the same 
purpose illustrates the wide choice offered the people. There are over 
thirty-six thousand patents on agricultural implements, including some 
ten thousand on plows alone. On sewing-machines and attachments over 
six thousand patents have been issued. One thousand patents exist on 
lanterns, six hundred on bottle-stoppers, and one hundred on wooden 
screws. The danger attendant upon coupling cars, recognized in the 
large number of cars in use and by compulsory legislation on the sub- 
ject, has brought out over seven thousand inventions. Many of these 
inventions are bought up by a few manufacturers, as in the case of one 
elevator company which owns two hundred and fifty separate patents. 
The inventor rarely 
makes the money on his ff 
product. 1 dae 

Probably three-fifths 
of the capital of the 
United States is directly 
dependent on inven- 
tions.‘ . The largest 
profits are sometimes 
realized from the most 
insignificant idea. A toy 
return ball has yielded more profit than all the dredging machines patented. 
The mixing of rubber and sulphur yielded a fortune under the Goodyear 
patent. The tins on the ends of shoe-strings and the rubbers on the tips 
of pencils have been much more profitable than any steam engine. Per- 
haps the Bell telephone has yielded the largest gross income of any in- 
vention yet patented in America.’ 

The state and popular education. 

The education of the people by the people, long the dream of rulers 
and philosophers, has found a realization through the resources of 
America. State aid® is commonly associated with pauperism, and the 
public schools have had to cast off slowly the odium of charity schools. 
It was found much easier to bring the people to support the schools than 
to patronize them. The one affected the welfare of the state; the other 
the pride of the family.’ 

But when the public school principle had been firmly established, there 
was no system. Local origin and local government prevented codpera- 


3 Joseph Francis, proprietor of a New York boat-yard, in 1849 offered to the United 
States government a metallic life-car, but being refused, he stationed it at his own expense 
on the New Jersey coast. The next year it rescued two hundred emigrants from the wreck 
of the British vessel Ayrshire. In 1888 Congress voted him a medal, which is preserved 
with the life-car in the Smithsonian Institution. 

‘The increase of invested capital in certain manufactures between 1880 and 1890. may 
be stated: Electrical supplies from one million to eighteen million dollars; electric light 
and power from one-half million to thirty-three million; boots, shoes, and rubbers, from 
two million to seventeen million; dentists’ supplies from seven hundred thousand to two 
million dollars. 

5 The American Patent Office affords the usual number of curiosities. There is a heating 
apparatus to be applied to the sole of a shoe; an attachment to the pocket which rings an 
alarm at the attempt of a pickpocket; a plow with a cannon for a beam, to be used on the 
frontier; and a steering apparatus to be attached to the tail of a hunting dog enabling him 
to turn suddenly in his course. 

®On the beginnings of state aid to education see Chapter XV. of this series. 

See page 256, ; 
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tion. Horace Mann°* is credited with having first set forth the conditions 
in their true light when he claimed that education at public expense 
meant the preservation of the republic; that comfortable and hygienic 
school buildings were necessary for the health of its people; that teaching 
must be made a vocation and not an avocation; that the training of pro- 
fessional teachers could and should be done by the state through a system 
of normal schools; that punishment as an incentive to study should be 
abandoned; that reforms in the existing method of teaching spelling were 
necessary; and that reading should be taught by giving to the pupil the 
word in its entirety instead of separating it into its letters. These and 
many other improvements, like the professional schools, manual training, 
sensible education for women,’ educational publications, and inculcating a 
taste for art, have been realized but very slowly, often a half century 
elapsing between their agitation and consummation. 

The national government has never assumed a relation other than that 
of a benefactor to education, except in the cases of the military and 
naval academies." The control of the schools is left entirely to local 
management. The United States Bureau of Education, formed in 1867, 
acts simply as a collector and diffuser of information concerning its sub- 
ject. It has been frequently proposed in Congress to have a national 
compulsory education law or national uniform course of study, but it has 
always been found wisest to leave these matters to the states. The states 
in turn order what shall be done, but leave the laws to the school districts 
to enforce. 

The United States also fosters education by giving to authors a copy- 
right upon their writings; by codperating with existing institutions in 
investigation and research; by printing for public distribution a vast 
number of volumes on all subjects; by sending scientific expeditions upon 
various missions; by supporting a library, designated as the Library of Con- 
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‘The growth of the public schools may be illustrated to some degree by a table showing 
for the different sections the ratio between the number of pupils attending the public 
schools and those attending private schools. It will be observed that the people patronize 
the private high schools more than the elementary private schools. This is partly due to 
including in high schools the college fitting or preparatory schools. Public colleges include 
only the state institutions. The ratio shows how large a part of higher education is still 
reserved by the sectarian institutions. 


RATIO OF PUBLIC TO PRIVATE SCHOOL PUPILS. 


Colleges and 

Elementary. High Schools. Universities. 
North Atlantic 3 tol 1 tod 
South Atlantic 1+ tol 1 to3 
South Central 1+ tol 1 to4 

North Central 4 tol 1 tol+ 
Western 3 tol 1+ tol 


® Horace Mann, “‘ the father of the public school system,’’ was born in Massachusetts, 
and after graduation at Brown University became a member of the legislature and later of the 
senate of his native state. Becoming interested in educational legislation, he was made 
secretary of the Massachusetts board of education, and filled that office for eleven years. 
Here he made the voluminous contributions to educational literature which have so influenced 
later times. 

® A program for ‘‘ female education’’ as late as 1850 embraces: Accomplishments — The 
Art of Conversation, the Proprieties, Manners, Drawing, Music. Duties— Study of the 
Bible, Religious Instruction, Domestic Economy. 

Soon after the beginning of the government under the constitution, provision was made 
for attaching cadets to existing battalions for training school. In 1802 these battalions 
were collected at the Revolutionary fort at West Point on the Hudson. During the war of 
1812 the cadets were placed in a separate academy and their number increased to two 
hundred and fifty. At present provision is made for training three hundred and eighty-one 
cadets for the various branches of the army. In 1845 a school of training for the navy was 
established at Annapolis, where provision is now made for three hundred and seventy-one 
cadets. 
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gress, primarily for officials, but to which the general public is admitted.” 

The free school system has grown so steadily that comparisons are 
frequently disappointing. Thus in Great Britain in 1840 the percentage 
of adults able to write was fifty-nine, and in 1890 it had reached ninety. 
In the United States the percentage during this half century had advanced 
only from eighty to ninety-two. At the latter figure it was still below 
Germany, Scandinavia and Switzerland.” 

But here one must take into account the migration to the United States 

of the common laborers from the old world, which decreases its illiter- 
acy and increases that of the new. One must also consider the slaves, 
numbering almost four millions in 1860, who were for the most part 
illiterates, and among whom, as freedmen, the desire for education must 
be fostered. 
The security of 
the future is 
best assured by 
noting that in 
the percentage 
of population at- 
tending school, 
the United States 
stands second to 
Switzerland 
alone as a whole, 
and is surpassed 
only by parts of 
Canada, Australia 
and Germany.” 

Resting en- 
tirely upon the 
good-will of the 
people, the public 
schools have come to be regarded as the wards of the government, a 
kind of public profit-sharing enterprise. They are jealously non-sectarian, 
and in a few places are coming to be non-partisan. This secular aspect, 
peculiar to America, is due largely to a non-sectarian state. 

The free church as a factor in well-being. 

One needs but to recall the persecutions, revolutions, and turmoil occa- 
sioned by a state church in the history of older nations to appreciate the 
amount of happiness which has resulted in America from this one innova- 
tion. The mission of the new state is to provide for man’s physical and 
intellectual well-being, and to allow him the utmost freedom in the 
cultivation of his moral well-being. In that way it has increased his 
responsibility as a free moral agent. The church, like the schools, is a 
monument to the free-will offering of the people. The resulting pride of 
its benefactors keeps it from being a pauper — the bugbear of the estab- 
lished churchman. 
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"The Library of Congress, as it is called, has been housed recently in a magnificent 
building in the city of Washington, with every facility for the student and investigator. 
The library was established in 1800 under the care of the clerk of the House of Represen- 
tatives, but nearly all the books collected were burned by the British in 1814. Another 
fire occurred in 1851. At the present time the library contains about one million books 
and pamphlets, including duplicates. There are also 26,500 manuscripts, 52,181 maps, 
and 277,465 compositions of music. During the year there were over 100,000 readers in 
the reading room, who consulted nearly 300,000 books. 

12 See Mulhall’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Statistics,’ page 231. 

13 These relative positions are shown in the statistics of the report of the Commissioner 
of Education for 1897-98. Mulhall (page 231) at a date not so recent gives the order 
as Switzerland, France, Holland, Australia, Germany, Scandinavia, Belgium and the United 
States. 
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The fear is at times expressed that some sect or other will in some way 
gain control of all the churches or assume an ascendency necessarily fatal 
to its best safeguard.’ To gain control of the government is no longer 
to secure the control of the church. Further, a sect-less state is not a 
godless state. The omission of the recognition of a higher Ruler in the 
constitution was no doubt due to the fear of sectarianism at the time it 
was formed; but to elect an avowed atheist president under that consti- 
tution by the votes of the people would be an utter impossibility. Citizens 
may differ in their views as to Sabbath observance; but the managers of 
presidential candidates most carefully set forth the manner of observance 
of that day by the men they champion. The religious exercises attending 
the inauguration of a president, and the daily opening of sessions of Con- 
gress; the adjournment over Sunday of public bodies; the motto on the 
coins; the enormous circulation of religious papers; the sectarian and 
non-sectarian conventions; the presence of copies of the Scriptures in the 
homes; the church marriage service; baptism of infants — all these are 
but a few of the evidences contradicting the charge of a godless people 
as the result of a free church. 

3 3 
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FLUCTUATIONS IN NUMBER OF IMMIGRANTS. 


The extension of well-being through immigration. 


If at any given time the American people had forbidden the entrance of 
aliens, their happiness as well as their further expansion must have been 
confined to themselves and their descendants. They would have lost the 
pleasant contemplation incident to a people who offer an asylum for those 
feeling themselves oppressed, and opportunity for those seeking self-help. 
On the other hand, they would not have been recruited constantly by the 
infusion of a strong, virile, if crude, element without which they could 
not have overcome the obstacles presented by nature in conquering the 


Table showing the states in which each of the leading religious denominations is the 
strongest : Ist. 2nd. 3rd. 
Roman Catholic Massachusetts. Pennsylvania. 
Methodist Episcopal North Carolina. Georgia. Ohio. 

Baptist - Georgia. North Carolina. _ Virginia. 
Presbyterian Pennsylvania. New York. Ohio. 
Lutheran Pennsylvania. Wisconsin. Minnesota. 
Congregational Massachusetts. Connecticut. New York. 
Episcopal Pennsylvania. New Jersey. 
Disciples . . . Indiana. Kentucky. 
Reformed Pennsylvania. New York. Ohio. 

Friends Indiana. Ohio. Pennsylvania. 


New Mexico has the largest proportion of church members to population; Utah is second, 
Arizona third, and South Carolina fourth. 
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continent. Like the valley of the Nile, the American people received 
deposit after deposit of material which has been assimilated and has 
enriched the whole.’* 

In 1850 nine out of every hundred people in the United States were of 
foreign birth; in 1890 the number had advanced to fourteen. That is 
still a small proportion, especially when one considers the vast areas in 
America over which the people are scattered. In Belgium there are 482 
people to the square mile; in Great Britain 290; in the United States 14. 
In Great Britain every resident has two acres as his share of land; in 
the United States, forty acres. Out of 2,797 counties in the United States 
there are only twenty-seven containing over five hundred people to the 
square mile. Eight of these are about New York, three about Boston, and 
the larger part of the others scattered in a line between Boston and Balti- 
more. This belt contains cne-sixth of all the population of the United 
States in four-fifths of one per cent of its area. 

In 1819 the collectors of customs of the United States were required 
to keep a record of the number of aliens arriving from foreign ports. 
Before that date only conjecture is possible, but the number of arrivals 
was only a little over thirty-three thousand annually, and the total less 
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than that in a single year later. The fluctuations as shown in an accom- 
panying diagram are not without cause. The decrease in immigration 
after 1840 was the result of the panic of 1887. The increase from 1846 
to 1854 was due to the loss of the potato crop in Ireland, and the discov- 
ery of gold in America. The decrease after 1854 was caused by the 
demand for troops in the Crimean war and Indian mutiny. This was 
followed by the American Civil war. The increase in the midst of the 
war was due to the Homestead act. The panic of 1872 shows a surprising 
result, as does the reaction in 1878. The year 1882 remains the banner 
year, with 788,992 arrivals. This sudden increase was due very largely 
to the advertising and low rates of rival steamship lines. 

The United Kingdom, embracing all portions of the kingdom of Great 
Britain, has furnished almost one-third of the total number of immigrants 
to the United States.’* But if the kingdom be divided, Germany leads in 
contributions, followed by Ireland, and then England and Wales combined. 
If only the last few years be considered, Italy leads; followed by Russia, 
Ireland, Germany, Hungary, Bohemia, Sweden, and England in order. 





15 The records of the United States immigration offices show that of every one hundred 
arrivals only ten are over seventy years of age. The great financiers, Hamilton, Gallatin, 
and Dallas, were foreigners. Ericsson, Agassiz, St. Gaudens, John Jacob Astor, Stephen 
Girard, Robert Bonner and A. T. Stewart were not natives of the land where they achieved fame. 

16 This includes the Canadian migration to the United States, which is surprisingly large 
in New England. Mr. Andrew Carnegie, a native of Scotland, praises Great Britain’s 
contribution to American life in his ‘‘ Triumphant Democracy.’’ 
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The foreign-born element is very unevenly distributed between the north 
and the south, as shown in the chart on page 259. The northern por- 
tion was in former times more attractive, because there free labor was 
not obliged to compete with slave labor. The south was also an agricul- 
tural region, affording small demand for day laborers and operatives. 
The universal westward line of movement caused the building of trunk 
lines of railways from the northern seaports leading westwardly through 
the north, and the immigrants have followed these. Besides, the prevail- 
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ing urban life of the north is more nearly like the life in the old world 
than that of the rural south. The foreigner has been attracted by the 
city, and has in turn contributed to its growth. 

This growth of cities is a most interesting element in the expansion of 
the American people, illustrating the influence of inheritance. At the 
taking of the first census (1790) only thirty-three people out of a thou- 
sand lived in cities of over ten thousand inhabitants. In 1890 two hun- 
dred and ninety-two people in every thousand were living in such cities. 
Undoubtedly in the next census the number will surpass three hundred 
and thirty-three, showing over one-third of the entire population living 
in cities." In thus returning slowly to the method of life in the old 
world, the United States will still be far from the head of urban-dwelling 
countries. England and Wales have the largest percentage of their inhab- 
itants living in cities; Scotland comes next, then Australia, Belgium, 
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"The steady increase in the number of people living in cities of 10,000 or more is shown 
in the following percentages : 


1790 1800 1810 1820 1830 1840 1850 1860 1870 1880 1890 
3.35 3.97 4.93 4.93 6.72 8.52 12.49 16.13 20.98 22.57 29.20 
The lack of growth between 1810 and 1820 is due to the War of 1812, which closed 
American commerce and turned the people to agriculture. The steady increase from 1840 
to 1870 is due to railroads and canals, which built up cities at terminal and junction 
points. The panic of 1872, which closed factories and drove laborers to the western agricul- 
tural regions, caused a decrease. The remarkable growth after 1880 is due to the multipli- 
cation of manufacturing plants located generally in cities. 
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Saxony, Netherlands, Uraguay, Prussia, Turkey, Argentine Republic, the 
United States and France." 


The distribution of wealth as a factor in well-being. 

The large fortunes which single individuals or families have been able 
to accumulate from the unbounded opportunities afforded by the United 
States often blind one to the amount of property held by the masses. . It 
is true that 125,000 families in the United States own $33,000,000,000 
worth of the property, and that eleven million other families own but 
$9,000,000,000 worth. Or to put it another way, one per cent of the 
families of the United States receives one-fourth of all the money made 
therein. But when one compares the kind and quantity of food consumed 
in the United States with that used by the corresponding class in any 
other country, the health and happiness afforded by the dwellings, and 
the comfort given by the clothing, one must concede that no small 
proportion of the total wealth is distributed among the people. Ninety- 
three per cent of the people of Great Britain hold less than. eight per cent 
of the accumulated wealth. Two per cent of the people hold three times 
as much private property as all the rest. In the United States forty- 
eight per cent, or nearly one-half the people living on farms, own their 
land. Of seven million families living in the smaller cities, almost three 
million own their homes. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF A COLONIAL SYSTEM. 


When the electric telegraph line reached California, it suggested the 
beginning of the end. Trade was now in touch with the Pacific by the 
western route. The dream of Columbus was realized. But the broad 
ocean was yet to be crossed before the ultimate goal of this western 
expansion could be reached. A century and a half before, Vitus Bering, 
a Dane under Russian employ, discovered that the great Pacific ocean 
narrowed to the north until only a strait, to which his name was given, 
separated the two continents. The achievements of the telegraph sug- 
gested the possibility of laying a cable across this strait, and thus uniting 
the two worlds on this new-old side. On the Asiatic side, Russia gave 
every encouragement to the enterprise, promising right of way through 
Siberia, and even the construction of some of the line. On the American 
side, Russia could also be of assistance, since she had by discovery taken 
possession of the entire northwest coast, to which she gave the name of 
Russian America. In 1799 the Russian American Fur Company was given 
a monopoly over the region.’ 

Having obtained concessiuns from the governments of England, Russia 
and the United States, the Western Union Extension Telegraph Company, 
in 1865,* began to construct a line from New Westminster, near Van- 
couver’s Island, northward along the Cascade range of mountains. Other 
parties began work at different points along the lines. But two years 
later the company informed Congress that the project had been abandoned 
at a point some eight hundred and fifty miles north of New Westminster, 
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18 The tendency of foreigners to flock to cities is illustrated in the Pullman car works in 
Chicago. Of the 7,152 employees, this year, sixty per cent are foreign-born. The 
average for the whole United States is less than fifteen per cent. The number of Scandi- 
navians in the works is double that of any other people. 

'The withdrawal of Russia from the middle parts of the Pacific coast was described in 
Chapter XXVII. of this series. 

° The agitation of this subject was begun as early as 1856. The various companies are 
sometimes called the Overland Telegraph Company, the Russian-American Telegraph 
Company, etc. 
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after an expenditure of over three million dollars. The success of the 
Atlantic cable, after many trials, had proved fatal to the all-land project. 

The first attempt to lay a cable by paying it out from the end of a vessel 
was stopped three hundred and thirty-four miles west of Ireland by the 
parting of the wire. The second attempt was made by starting in two 
directions from mid-ocean, but the cable again broke of its own weight. 
A third attempt from mid-ocean laid a cable to each shore, and for about 
a month messages were sent over it; but the line was defective, and the cur- 
rent gradually 
failed.* The 
fourth attempt 
started from 
the shore, but 
parted at a dis- 
tance of one 
thousand miles. 
In 1866 a fifth 
attempt was 
made with an 
improved cable. 
It consisted of 
six strands of 
wire laid around 
a seventh, cov- 
ered with four 
layers of gutta 
percha and an 
outside covering 
of ten solid gal- 
vanized wires, 
each surrounded 








by five strands 
of white Manila 
yarn laid in 
tarred hemp. 
and her convoy 
In 
February, 1866, a message was sent to President Johnson announcing the 








Between Ireland and Newfoundland the Great Eastern 
covered 1,669 miles, and paid out 1,864 miles of this new cable. 


complete success of the Atlantic cable. The continents were at last 
linked together, and new-world enterprise had accomplished the task. 

The different parties engaged on the telegraph line in Russian America 
were like exploring parties in an unknown land. They brought back 
stories of streams filled with fish, of vast forests, of mineral wealth, and 
a northern climate ameliorated by the warm Japan current running along 
the coast. Newspapers were filled with their descriptions. The old 
land-hunger began to be felt again. The western star marking the 
“* destiny ’’ of America was once more in the ascendency. Our relations 
with Russia suddenly assumed importance. 

Russia spoke first. When a special commissioner carried to the czar the 
congratulations of Congress upon his escape from assassination, his 
secretary of foreign affairs assured the new country of the most friendly 
feeling of the old, resting entirely upon commercial agreements. His 
majesty himself also commented on the lack of hitherto existing relations 
between the two countries, saying, ‘‘ The two peoples have no injuries to 
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3 Oliver Wendell Holmes, in a poem entitled ‘‘ De Sauty,’’ suggests that the chief elec- 
trician of the company, from whom the first message, ‘‘ All right,’’ had come, was a pro- 
duct of galvanic action and had perished with the current. 

** Born of stream galvanic, with it he had perished! 
There is no De Sauty now there is no current!’’ 
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remember.’’‘ In truth, Russia, in her struggle with Engiand in the east, 
was the first European nation to appreciate the growing importance of 
the western people, and to wish to gain their allegiance by a benefit con- 
ferred. Then, too, Russia was just entering upon the emancipation of 
her serfs, and the struggle which the United States had been engaged in 
for the ultimate end of emancipation proved a new bond between them. 
During that contest, when England seemed to favor the Confederate 
states, and France sent Maximilian to Mexico, a Russian fleet had 
appeared in American waters ‘‘as a demonstration of good-will and 
respect,’’ according to Secretary Seward.” Russia also had permitted the 
United States to carry prizes into her ports, but had never received an 
agent of the enemy. 

The cordial feeling thus engendered between the two nations was 
brought to a mate- 
rial basis in 1866 by 
a memorial from the 
inhabitants of Wash- 
ington territory ask- 
ing Congress to se- 
cure permission for 
them to cure fish, 
repair vessels, and 
secure fuel and water 
in Russian America. 
The charter of the 
great monopoly 
called the Russian 
American Fur Com- 
pany, which under a 
Russian charter had 
controlled the region 
since 1799, expired 
in 1867, and fur- 
nished an opportune 
time for Russia to 
dispose of this out- 
lying and almost use- 
less province. Dur- 
ing the Crimean war 
it had barely escaped 
capture by the Eng- 
lish. Therefore at 
four o’clock in the 
morning of March 
30, 1867,° a treaty was signed by Baron Stoeckl, the Russian 
minister to the United States, and W. H. Seward, secretary of 
state, by which, upon ratification, Russian America should become the 
property of the United States upon payment of seven million dollars. 
Later two hundred thousand dollars were added to buy off all company claims 
existing under Russian contracts. As in the case of Louisiana, the 
United States as a neutral had profited by the old-world jealousy of England. 
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4Treaties and conventions between the United States and Russia had been made in 1824, 
1825, 1832, 1854, and 1859. Russia had twice offered her services as mediator in the war 
of 1812, and later acted as arbiter in the final settlement with Great Britain. 

5 The tradition that the commander of the fleet had orders to aid the Federals if England 
interfered overtly for the Confederates cannot be authoritatively verified. 

SSeward hoped to redeem the administration of President Johnson by rallying the 
‘* patriotism ’’ of the people with a new accession of territory. Permission to make the 
sale reached the Russian minister by cable in the evening, and the transaction was hurried 
through at once. 
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The treaty was ratified by the Senate with only two dissenting votes, 
but in providing the money, the House showed dissent of forty-three, 
to one hundred and thirteen affirmative.’ Some of this opposition was 
due to the reconstruction difficulties with President Johnson, but there 
was also objection made to the purchase of outlying and non-contiguous 
territory; that it meant a new and dangerous policy; and that it was 
favored only by those who saw opportunity of investment in the new 
industries thus opened or who wanted some colonial office. The country 
was in the flush of victory after the close of the war, and the usual 
jingoism and claptrap about hauling down the flag was indulged in by 
those favoring the expenditure. ‘‘ The flag should float over every foot 
of the continent,’’ it was declared in debate. ‘‘ Our aim shall be to have 
no neighbors at all.’? ‘‘ The jaws of the nation must swallow it (British 
America) up.’’ Beneath all lay the feeling that in this transaction Eng- 
land would be in some way injured, and revenge thus had for the loss of 
a portion of the Pacific coast in the Oregon country compromise. Bitter 
regret was expressed for this loss, since otherwise American dominion 
would now extend unbroken from the Gulf of California to the Bering 
straits. In any event the acquisition of Alaska’ would give the United 
States a ‘‘ jurisdictional preponderance ’’ in the coming scene of commer- 
cial conflict — the Pacific. 

Few could have foreseen the far-reaching effects of this first expansion 
over non-contiguous territory. It had crept in so gently, and under the 
thought that it should have been contiguous and would have been so if the 
upper Oregon country had not been abandoned. The word “‘ colony ”’ 
was not employed; indeed it would have been looked upon almost with 
horror by the American people. Yet the proposition to create a terri- 
torial government was scarcely considered in Congress, and the military 
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™Majority and minority reports for and against appropriating the purchase money may be 
found in House Report 34, 40th Cong. 2nd Sess. See also debates in the ‘‘ Congressional 
Globe,’’ 40th Cong. 2nd Sess., Part 4, and Senator Sumner’s able speech, in his works. 

® Opponents had suggested in ridicule the name ‘‘ Walrussia,’’ a combination of walrus 
and Russia. ‘‘ Polario,’’ and ‘‘ American Siberia,’’ came from the same source. Alaska, 
a native word, is said to mean ‘‘ mainland,’’ and was suggested by Charles Sumner or 
Major-General Halleck (House Exec. Doc. 177, 40th Cong. 2nd Sess., page 58). It was 
at first erroneously spelled Aliaska. 
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rule which Colonel Rousseau set up on taking possession was allowed to 
continue,’ the laws of the United States simply being extended over the 
new land, and a customs district created. Here was a colony in all senses 
of the word, and it was to be the beginning of the American colonial sys- 
tem. So insidiously does colonial precedent grow. 

Indeed, the old colonial method of company monopoly so offensive in 
the early day was adopted in 1870, when the Alaskan Commercial Company 
was given seal fishery rights. The government was urged to this action 
by ‘ * special agents ’’ sent to ae 
examine the condition of the 
country. In truth, the gov- 
ernment was helpless. It 
had a colony on its hands 
without any arrangement 
having been made for its 
control. Self- government 
seemed impossible. It was 
said that there were only 
one hundred and twenty-five 
white men in the whole 
country. The United States 
was forced into the very co- 
lonial measures which it had 
always condemned. But it 
made two exceptions. For- Be 
mer colonial policy made col- 
onies profitable by taxing 
their inhabitants ; the United 
States exploited Alaska 
through its resources. For- 
merly the home government 
extorted profits from the 
colony: the United States 
permitted corporate organ- 
izations to do it."* Asa re- ' 
sult of this first experiment + 
in farming out a colony, the United States now ; possesses a ** squeezed or- 
ange ’’ in Alaska; the great industries like the salmon fisheries, the sea 
otter and seal fisheries, wantonly exhausted or in the hands of enriched 
corporations ; the natives starving or destroyed through intemperate habits 
which the government is impotent to hinder; the colony frequently used as 
a refuge for carpet-baggers and disappointed candidates for better places ; 
and the control of the country so dispersed among the various departments of 
the national government that no one has sufficient power or responsibility.” 
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®The ceremonies incident to the transfer, as described by the correspondent of a San 
Francisco paper, are printed in House Exec. Doc. 117, 40th Cong. 2nd Sess. The Russian 
troops formed on the parapet in front of the governor’s house at Sitka on the right of the 
government flag-staff. The American troops, disembarking from their transport, formed 
on the left of the staff. As spectators, there were naval officers, marines, and some sixty 
civilians, including six American and six Russian women. The flags were exchanged on the 
staff amidst salutes, followed by formal words of delivery and acceptance. The tears of 
the Russian governor’s wife represented the feeling of her people upon seeing this first 
dismemberment of the Muscovite empire. 

‘It is impossible to consider the manner in which this thirty-year monopoly of the seal 
fisheries was forced through Congress in 1870 without suspicion that undue influence was 
used. Propositions to advertise for bids, to lessen the period, etc., were not listened to. 
The clause, ‘‘ with due regard for the parties already engaged in the trade,’’ gave advan- 
tage to the company which had already bought up the buildings of the former Russian Com- 
pany. Government privilege was as objectionable in 1870 as in the case of the East India 
Tea Company in 1770. Only the Alaskans were not British colonists. They could not revolt. 

"See page 266. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
SUDDEN EXPANSION OF THE COLONIAL SYSTEM. 


At the time of the purchase of Alaska, a rush of expansion feeling was 
manifest. The war passion had not yet subsided. President Johnson, in 
his message to Congress in 1867, expressed his belief that ‘‘ the West 
Indies naturally gravitate to and may be expected ultimately to be 
absorbed by the continental states, including our own.’’ He would leave 
this to ‘‘ the process of natural political gravitation,’’ but in the mean- 
time, by a treaty with the king of Denmark, he attempted the purchase 
of two of the Virgin Islands as coaling stations. Owing to ‘‘ reconstruc- 
tion’’ enmity, his action was not ratified by the Senate. President Grant 
later endeavored to secure the consent of the Senate to the annexation 
of the island of Santo Domingo after its inhabitants had given consent, 
but the fear that private instead of public interests would be benefited 
prevented its ratification. It was proposed in Congress to extend a 
protectorate over both Santo Domingo and Hayti." The old anti-Spanish 
feeling did not fail to appear during this excitement. Spain had long 
since been elbowed off the entire western hemisphere, save the two West 
India islands of Cuba and Porto Rico. She had refused flatly to sell these 
to the United States at the time of the Florida purchase, and the refusal 
was repeated during Polk’s administration. Still further alarmed by the 
Ostend Manifesto,’ she read with apprehension the disposition of the 
United States to grant belligerent rights to the Cubans in their revolution 
of 1869. The seizure of the estates of suspected persons, involving the 
property of many American citizens, and the subsequent incident of 
the Virginius intensified the anti-Spanish feeling. However, Spain 
consented to pay damages, and the temporary suppression of the rebellion 
and the promise of Spain to reform her Cuban control postponed the final 
issue of the long-standing case between the American and the Spaniard. 

The unusual industrial expansion which followed the period of recon- 
struction, and the opening of the south as a new field for investments, 
quieted the demands of capital and allayed for the time the territorial 
expansion feeling. But colonial sentiment was simply awaiting precipita- 
tion. The first disturbing event occurred on the Pacific side after a 
quarter of a century of quiet. Since 1825 the Sandwich Islands had been 
headquarters for American whale fishermen in the Pacific. Boston 
capital opened a trading house, imported sheep, and developed the native 
resources. By 1897 nearly two hundred and fifty thousand tons of sugar, 
the entire exportation, were sent to the United States. American mis- 
sionaries had entered with American trade. At intervals presidential 
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1! For seventeen years Alaska was held under military rule, notwithstanding the pledge of 
citizenship given to Russia, and regardless of the attention called to it in the messages of 
different presidents. It was to the interest of the controlling company to prevent immigra- 
tion by suppressing information, and to the administrations to head off possible criticism. 
Occasionally a visitor like President Jordan, of Leland Stanford University (in the Atlantic 
Monthly for November, 1898), has ventured to tell the truth about Alaska. The past 
history of this first colony will probably lie buried under the common pass-word in that 
distant country, ‘‘ No one comes to Alaska for his health.’’ 

‘It is impossible to separate the question of these West India Isiands from that of 
*‘ civil rights.’’ In the excitement of giving citizenship to the American negro, many 
people persuaded themselves into the belief that the world was ready for self-government. 
There was also undoubtedly a wish to impose even more colored citizens upon the power- 
less southerners who objected to the Fourteenth amendment. 

*The United States ministers to Spain, Great Britain, and France met at Ostend, Bel- 
gium, and volunteered an opinion that the United States would be warranted in seizing 
Cuba unless Spain agreed to sell it. The proposition was violently opposed by the anti- 
slavery element in America. 

®The Virginius, a vessel supposed to be bound for Cuba under the United States flag, 
was captured by the Spanish, and a number of the officers and men executed. 
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messages called the attention of Congress to the growing American invest- 
ments and the necessity of closer relations. The native king, Kalakaua, 
was allowed to remain undisturbed on his throne, but every effort for 
several years to secure the ratification of a treaty with him was defeated 
in the Senate by the sugar interests in America. 

At last, in 1875, the king visited the United States in person, and was 
able to effect a treaty which gave a monopoly to American trade. The 
colony was gradually coming in. The cession of a harbor for coaling 
purposes was followed in 1887 by the landing of marines from a United 
States man-of-war to protect the king against some insurgents. The 
insurrection had been caused by a new constitution promulgated by the 
king at the instigation of the resident whites. The death of the king in 
1891 and the accession of his sister, precipitated a collision between 
American and British interests.‘ These were represented ultimately by a 
Committee of Public Safety and the queen, and the abdication of the 
latter was reluctantly secured. During this time American marines were 
landed and a protectorate declared under the American flag. An annex- 
ation treaty of course followed, but before adoption the whole question 
became involved in American politics, and arraigned the two great parties 
on lines they have occupied on the question to the present day. 

The Republican party, as the descendant of Hamilton, would naturally 
be in favor of centralization and the administration of outlying territory 
from the home office. Being the party of large invested interests, it 
would find them best subserved as a whole by colonial opportunities and 
new fields for exploitation. Then, too, being a party led by reason rather 
than party traditions, it could the more readily adapt itself to new condi- 
tions.» Its only difficulty would be found in adjusting to a colonial system 
the protective tariff policy to which it stands pledged. *° 
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‘The ascendency of the Americans is set forth by Edmund Janes Carpenter in ‘‘ The 
American in Hawaii.’’ 

Since the above was written, a shrewd leader of this party has invented a theory that 
the constitution does not extend to the colonies, but only to the mainland. In that way his 
party was able to vote the first tariff on one of the new possessions. If the people support 
this doctrine, the American colonies are completely at the mercy of the home government. 
The revolting American colonists of the days of ’76 based their claims upon the unwritten 
English constitution. Had they not been under the protection of that constitution, they 
must have been veritable slaves. 


Steps leading to 
Hawaiian annexa- 
tion. 


Natural attitude of 
the Republican 
party. 
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The Democratic party, on the other hand, as the party of the individual 
and the defender of his rights, must look with disfavor upon any form of 
government which works injustice to any man, and proceeds without the 
consent of the governed. Bound by the traditions of the past, it would 
view with repugnance any departure from the early established principles 
of self-government. It is antagonistic to the preponderance of invested 
interests, and to legislation in their behalf. Pledged to retrenchment of 
expenses and all possible reduction of taxes, it would oppose the burden 

of an army and 
navy adequate to 
a colonial system. 

The contest 
over Hawaii was 
most unequal, and, 
as has always been 
the case, expan- 
sion won. The 
opposition is ever 
swept off its feet 
by the appeal to 
‘*patriotism,’’and 
the old cry that 
“‘if we don’t do 
it some one else 
will.”” It was 
England’s concern 
over the absorp- 
tion of Hawaii 
which brought about that event under a Republican administration, 
although it had been defeated under a Democratic president. 

This annexation of Hawaii in July, 1898, had been hastened by an inci- 
dent connected with another part of the Pacific ocean, which showed the 
necessity for more places of refuge. In order to damage an enemy, an 
American fleet had sailed into and occupied a bay in the Philippine Islands 
on the Asiatic side of the ocean. This in turn was brought about by the 
condition of affairs among the Spanish islands on the other side of the 
continent. Insuch manner do events hasten, when prepared for by a long 
train of causes, powerful though unforeseen. 

The Cubans had again revolted against Spanish rule, and the United 
States had at last interfered. In this, as in former cases, it is impossible 
to separate disinterested motives from the selfishness of trade. The mass 
of the American people, antagonistic by inheritance to Spanish rule, 
although not knowing why, were moved by the highest motives in thus 
meddling in a neighbor’s quarrels. It cannot be doubted that American in- 
vestors, who saw their Cuban property deteriorating under the apparently 
endless warfare, and American merchants and manufacturers, who were 
deprived of the former Cuban trade, assisted in bringing about intervention. ° 

From a larger point of view the loss of an American man-of-war in a 
Spanish harbor was but the moving incident in a series. The time was 
ripe for elbowing the Spaniard from the hemisphere, as he had been 
elbowed from the continent. Only in the light of history can one com- 
prehend the sudden outburst of anti-Spanish rage; the impulse which led 
a fair-minded people, noted for fair dealing, to accuse another nation of 
such a dastardly deed, and to be influenced into a declaration of war on 
the unproved charge. The mass of the people was not led by cupidity 
in entering upon this war, and even the government officials in the begin- 
ning were not moved by sordid purposes. But no sooner had peace come, 











®In 1892, just before the last insurrection, the American trade with the island reached 
its highest point, $102,000,000; but in three years of warfare it fell a total of $69,000,000. 
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and the nation found itself with three new possessions on hand, than the 
old land-hunger began to assert itself. The prospect of new fields for 
investment of capital, and new markets for manufactured products, was 
too tempting, and American interests began to clamor in the legislative 
halls. The other moving factor in government, the people, was appeased 
by the old-time appeal to ‘‘ patriotism.’’ The flag must never be hauled 
down. Also the old-time excuse, ‘‘ unless we take them some one else 
will,’’ was brought out and its power proved undiminished. But the chief 
obstacle to carrying out the first high ideals of the country was the one 
ever present in dealing with inferior peoples — their unfitness for self-gov- 
ernment. It was therefore easy to argue ourselves into the belief that 
our ‘‘ duty ’’ and responsibility demanded a retention of the islands until 
ready for self-government. But centuries of lack of training for citizen- 
ship cannot be overcome by years or even decades of training. It is a 
process of evolution. In the meantime, the provinces are to all intents 
and purposes colonies, and can be used for the benefit of the country 
holding them, if such sordid motives prevail.’ 

As a result of this territorial expansion and under these complications, 














the United States finds itself plunged still deeper into a colonial system. 


Rapid change in the 
American policy. 


IN THE AMERICAN 
COLONIES. 


It suddenly becomes aware of the new surroundings into which it has been The new conditions. 


slowly drifting for a quarter of a century. It finds that a new world does 
not make new inhabitants; that the impulses which moved men in the 
past are still powerful; that the weak must continue to give way to the 
strong. The American people of 1900 are in no way the American people 
of 1800. The republic has become an empire. The democracy of the 
past must adapt itself to the imperialism of the future. That imperialism 
is not inconsistent with freedom remains to be proved. 


bd 


™The term ‘‘ colonial’’ is sometimes very incorrectly applied to the territories before 
they become states. They are not colonies, but contiguous regions held in trust until they 
are placed on an equality with their rulers. The presence of Americans always promises 
their ultimate predominance. But in the expansions over outlying territory, beginning with 
Alaska, this prospect is rendered impossible for decades to come, owing to geographical, 
racial, and climatic conditions. They are true colonies, although this word will be very 
sparingly used by political leaders, until the people are grown less sensitive to the new 
relations into which they have been led. 
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AFTER-WORD. 


The gradual growth of the feeling of unionism and nationality, so unper- 
ceived and yet so irresistible in the history of the American people, might 
have led to despotism, if it had crushed local self-government. But there 
has been a happy adjustment between the two. The people salute the flag 
of the nation, instead of the state; they entrust the defense of their lives 
and property against foreign invasion to the union, but leave the policing 
of their private affairs to the state. 

The great increase in numbers and territory has made the United States 
unique in the history of self-governing peoples. Former republics are 
but mere specks upon the map. On such a large scale, democracy has 
not always succeeded. Being so happy themselves, the American people 
want to see all other people as happy, and have many times been swayed 
by impulse and sentiment, instead of by judgment. The republic has also 
certain inherent weaknesses. Being served by its own constituency, it is 
unavoidable that crude and even vicious officials should at times be chosen. 
Having no leisure and wealthy class from which to choose its legislative 
bodies, the republic is an especial prey to the representation of interests 
and often to corrupt practices. The unusual development of American 
industries offers temptations to combinations of interests and to attempts 
to secure government aid in the shape of subsidies, franchises, and 
privileges. 

Obeying the law of westward movement, the American republic has 
arrived at the goal of the Pacific, but, strange to say, in the panoply of 
the old imperialism. The vast expenditure necessary for the maintenance 
of adequate military and naval force must be assumed. America must 
no longer be a place of refuge, but the value of home citizenship must be 
enhanced. The tender solicitude for the equal rights of inferior man 
must be cast aside. A market for American products must be secured in 
the outlying provinces. For a second time, a foreign war begun to aid 
an oppressed people has brought spoils with it, and a ‘‘ responsibility ’’ 
too apparent to be resisted. Extra-continental expansion is no longer a 
theory; it is a fact. The sentiment upholding it may be expected to 
grow from time to time,’ and the second war is not likely to be the last. 
Having entered the Pacific arena, the partition of China is next 
upon the program, and the United States will not play the part of specta- 
tor. Or, incited constantly by England, interference in Turkey may be 
next. 

Those who regret to see the new nation abandoning the peace policy 
which characterized its first century, and adopting the aggressive and often 
unjust spirit of the old world. must comfort themselves with the thought 
that the change is caused by the relentless law of inheritance. It is use- 
less to deny that the majority of the American people are of English 
descent, when they exhibit the same desire for land, the same power of 
despoiling the heathen, and the same taste for the extension of trade 
which has always characterized that people. The tie of the English 
speech is still another proof of the law. Only when the eye can contem- 
plate the globe displayed before it, does one realize how large a proportion 
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1A Washington, D. C., newspaper in 1867 said: ‘‘So fixed is the feeling in behalf of 
territorial expansion in the national heart that it is not to be questioned or disputed; and 
any party or set of men putting themselves in opposition to this irresistible current of 
opinion must go under.’’ Time has verified the truth of the prediction. When Senator 
Hoar, of Massachusetts, in April, 1900, made a plea for the republic of the fathers, for 
the principles upon which the government was founded, for the absolute equality of the 
brown man as well as the white, for a government resting on the consent of the governed, 
he was heard only with the tolerance which his age and his past record,commanded. His 
words fell on a cold and unresponsive audience, He was speaking the language of the 
abandoned past, 
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of land is possessed or threatened by the English-speaking people. Russia 
is the only formidable opponent. 

Conservatives may also find solace in the hope that the republic will 
administer the government of its provinces better than has been done by 
other peoples. The treatment the Americans received as colonists can 
never be forgotten. Whether a republic, with its frequent changes of 
administrations, and policy, and officers, is qualified to manage colonies re- 
mains to be seen.” It may be that the rather sorry beginning is due to 
lack of preparation rather than to want of ability. As was said heretofore, 
the success of the past is the hope of the future. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


1. How have class distinctions changed since the early days of the colonies? 2. What 
was the nature of the American Revolution? 3. What different views prevailed as to the aris- 
tocratic surroundings of the first president? 4. How has the development of voting privi- 
leges expressed the growing democratic feeling? 5. What three marked political revolutions 
have taken place in this country within the century? 6. What obstacles exist hostile to 
democratic government? 


1. State some of the results accomplished by the inventions of the past hundred years. 
2. Mention some of the more famous inventors and their inventions. 3. Give some inter- 
esting facts gathered from the statistics of patents. 4. What necessities for a good public 
school system were brought forward by Horace Mann? 5. What has been the relation of 
the national government to the schools? 6. By what methods does it foster education? 
7. How does the education of the people in this country compare with that of other nations? 
8. What aspects of American life show that the lack of a state church does not mean a 
godless state? 9. What has the country gained from immigration? 10. From what 
causes has this immigration often fluctuated? 11. What European states send the largest 
numbers? 12. Why are these elements unevenly distributed? 13. How has the proportion 
of those living in cities changed? 14. How does the distribution of wealth compare with 
that of England? 


1. What early attempt was made to extend the telegraph to Asia? 2. What attempts 
resulted at last in a cable across the Atlantic? 3. How did interest become aroused in 
Russian America? 4. What circumstances established friendly relations between Russia 
and the United States? 5. How did Russian America become Alaska? 6. What opposing 
views were held as to the wisdom of the purchase? 7. What methods did the United 
States adopt for the government of Alaska? 8. What abuses have become possible under 
this system? 


1. What further attempts at territorial expansion were proposed in the years immedi- 
ately following the Civil war? 2. How was the country’s attitude toward Spain shown in 
the Ostend Manifesto? 3. How did American interests increase in the Hawaiian Islands? 
4. What steps led to the discussion of an annexation treaty? 5. What was the attitude 
of the two leading parties on this question? 6. What causes finally brought about the 
annexation? 7. What circumstances led to the American-Spanish war? 8. What position 
do the new possessions thus acquired hold? 9. How does the American republic of 1900 
differ from that of 1800? 


1. What were the revolutionary writings of Rousseau and Voltaire? 2. Why were the 
Alien and Sedition laws unrepublican? 3. Who were the chief promoters of the Atlantic 
cable enterprise? 4. How did the Great Eastern compare in size with the modern ocean 
‘*liners’’? 5. What Russian czar acted as arbiter in the War of 1812? In the Civil war? 
6. What circumstances led to the emancipation of the Russian serfs? 7. How did the 
name ‘‘ Sandwich Islands ’’ originate? 8. In what states is there no state university? 
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* It is impossible as yet to grasp fully the immensity of the American colonial posses- 
sions. The extent and population are thus estimated : 


Square Miles. Population. 
32,052 

109,020 

8,025,000 

813,937 

1,631,687 





688,922 10,611,696 


The territory is nearly double that of the original thirteen states; the population is 
greater than that of the whole United States in 1820, 
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OUTLINE IX. 


THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA. CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Change of criterion for social classes. 
From birth to worth. 
The Revolution attempted no change in social life. 
A political rebellion, rather than a social revolution. 
The early aristocratic government. 
The wealthy first president. The limited right of suffrage. 
The three political revolutions. 
Democracy as an agent for the good of the people. 
Direct and indirect benefits. Indirect benefits enrich the invested 
controlling interests. An unavoidable conflict. 
Modern Democracy is regarded as a protector of the individual. 
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THE WELL-BEING OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. CHAPTER XXXIV. 


The contribution of American inventions. 
The Patent Office. Changes in manner of living due to invention. 
American inventors and statistics. 
The free schools as a factor. 
Early odium of free schools. Forming a system. 
National oversight and aid but not management. 
Good effects of a free church. 
The state freed from religious government. 
Not a godless people. 
Extension of well-being to all peoples. 
Good effects of immigration. Over-population. 
Fluctuations of immigration. Growth of cities. 
Dissemination of wealth in America. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF A COLONIAL SYSTEM. 


Demand for telegraphic connection with the old world. 
The Bering Strait route. Organization of a telegraph company. Its 
explorations arouse American interest in Russian America. 
Relations between Russia and the United States. 
Reasons for amicable feeling. Russia cedes the territory. 
Alaska, the first American colony. 
Debate upon the new system. An unfortunate beginning. 
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Expansion fever after the close of the Civil war. CHaPTeR XXXVI. 


President Johnson and the Virgin Islands. President Grant and Santo 
Domingo. The first Cuban insurrection. 
A quarter century of quiet. 
The growing relations with the Sandwich Islands. 
American sugar interests prevent close treaties. 
Preparations for Hawaiian annexation. 

King Kalakaua secures a treaty, but America secures a monopoly of his 
trade. A coaling station at Pearl Harbor. Attitude of parties to 
colonial expansion. Annexation hastened by the Philippine situation. 

The great colonial expansion. 

Expansion as a result of intervention. 

Why did America intervene in Cuba? An inherited hatred for the 
Spanish. 
Intervention brings war and war brings spoils. 

The temptation too strong to resist. ‘‘ Responsibility ’’ causes an open 

adoption of a colonial system. 


od 


AFTER-WORD. 


On the expansion of the national government but not the annihilation of local government. 
On some inherited weaknesses in the government of the American people. On the great 
change in policy which a century has brought in America. And a final word of comfort to 
those who still believe that might does not always make right. 


THE END. 





through FRANCE 


[Preparations for and incidents of ‘‘ The Ocean Voyage,’’ in this Reading Journey, were 
detailed in the October issue. French money, suggestions for living, and a tour of Paris 
streets and boulevards were covered in November. Domestic and public architecture in 
Paris, historically considered, formed the instalment in December. Art Life in Paris, from 
the student’s point of view, was described and sketched in detail in January. The pictur- 
esque suburbs of Paris were described and illustrated in February. The Paris Exposition 
was the subject in March. In April, a trip was taken across Touraine. In May, a journey 
was made into Normandy.] 


IX. AROUND BRITTANY. 


BY IRENAZUS PRIME-STEVENSON. 


Articles. 


‘* Where sea and sea the rocks dispute, 
Where ancient folk and faiths are found.’’ 
— Gildas le Breiz. 


JARLIER articles in this series will have referred the reader often 

to the outlines of the northern and northwestern provinces of 

France: to boundaries no longer possessing governmental mean- 

ings under the new dispensation of the land since the Revolution 

abolished the old system of duchies and counties, yet still of im- 

port when French geography of travel is in question, or historic growth. 

Geographical Let the reader pick up his map once more. He will observe that 
characteristics. beyond Normandy —lately before him in this magazine — between the 
broadest part of the English channel and the Atlantic ocean, shoots out 

a long, jagged peninsula. It is the farthest section westward of modern 

France. You may say that its upper beginning is defined by the Bay of 

St. Michael, and that towering and unique Mount, on which is built the 

stupendous fortress-abbey. The lower territorial mark comes as you 

locate the widening of the River Loire, and spy the ancient city of 

Nantes. Fanciful geography used to be a fashion with some school sys- 

tems; if you will exercise a trifle of your imagination, you can find in 

this peninsula the outline of the head and neck of a leopard (not an 

inappropriate beast in view of the heraldry of the land), with his jaws 

open and a curling tongue, snarling ata fly. (The fly is the little island 

of Ouessant, or Ushant.) Even about the map-aspect of the peninsula 

there are hints of the detached, the solitary, and the savage. You over- 

look it, inland and outland. You discover that it seems to be free from 

mountains —a low-lying bit of country, probably extremely rugged 

shoreward; whether traced out north, west or south,—and in fact it is 

amass of granite, however modified and softened by fertile and well- 

wooded intervals. You run your eye over the towns, to discover that 

the peninsula is one possessed of countless small cities or villages, rather 

than of great communities. Also you conclude quickly that its seaport 

interests, whether wide-reaching or merely local, and however unkind the 

sea-inlets, surely have had a great deal to do with developing its popula- 

tion. But as you spell over the names of the towns and harbors, espe- 

cially toward the west and south, perplexity comes. Can these be French 

Peculiarities in localities? — these barbaric, wild words, full of singular arrangements of 
language. the vowels and consonants, showing the continual recurrence of k, hard ¢ 
and g, and guttural ch ?— these open sounds of vowels not allowed to be 

diphthongs or slurred utterances, the constant oe and owa? Sometimes the 

names remind you of English ones—say in Cornwall. Next you pick up a 
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history, possibly with thoughts of meeting ancient French annals, in part 
familiar to you. Again you are surprised. What matters these pages 
first utter, as the annals of centuries, consist in wild legends of races 
that you never have read about until now; dark and barbarous myths of 

aganism, stories of Christian enlightenment through saints not invoked 
in French calendars of our day; chronicles of vanished cities. And even 
when, still descending the ages and epochs, you enter upon times refer- 
ring to definite European history, lo, here succeed a race, or races, 
obscure localities, powerful kings and queens, striking events, steps in 
civilization, literatures, — all persistently apart from the narrative atmos- 
phere of Central Europe and almost heedless of France itself. 

Now, these aspects of this peninsula properly may just thus emphatically 
impress one. We are considering Brittany; a world much alcof, long 
before it became a French province. We meet with a people that as Gaels 
and Kelts and Kymri never were French-—as we understand that race; 
that probably never can be French, unless Druid temples are to seem the 
same thing as boulevards, and such a set of words as “‘ Belle Sainte 
Marie’’ come to sound like ‘‘ Lok maria-ker.’’ The differential qualities 
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of the province, both along its coast and in its inland portion as you go 
west, are still vigorous. About a million busy people in Brittany do not 
speak French,— that is to say, as their spontaneous tongue. Breton, a 
rich and well-formed Keltic and Gaelic speech, is their birth-language. 
The affairs of the French Republic are not a popular concern, but left 
to political aspirants. Plenty of Bretons and Bretonnes could not give you 
as quickly the name of the president of France as the name of some local 
witch who should be burned alive — yes, burned! — if honest farmers and 
fishers could be properly protected from deviltry. And religion here is 
peculiar in phase. The zeal of the Catholic faith is patent: but the 
remonstrating village-priest does not do away with secret or open super- 
stitions — rooted, part of the ‘‘ blood and bone’’ of Breton men and 
women. Frequently the Church has had to admit a sort of compromise. 
All over the country occur special religious exercises each year, on 
different dates, but during the fine-weather months, in honor of local 
saints, and known as ‘‘ Pardons’’—with extraordinary processions, 
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particular costumes, practices of worship or of social intercourse not 
like any other demonstrations of Catholic ardor among the peasantry- 
class which France affords. Again, the general temperament and 
exterior of the typical Breton is not what France shows you elsewhere 
and oftenest. Allowing for dissimilarities in now one and now another 
locale, here prevails a physical type less beautiful, vigorous without refine- 
ment, and natures that are obstinate, secretive, ungenial and gloomy. 
While to be hospitable is felt to be virtuous, the stranger is not welcomed as 
in Normandy or Touraine; and interest in him is a sober duty rather than an 
impulse. One thing more —as you cross the moors (/andes) of Brittany-be- 
tween-seas, or visit the sea-washed Morbihan haunts, you come upon whole 
avenues of enormous stones, rows of monoliths, set up in lines or piled 
into dark corridors, to add ‘to the mysteries of the prehistoric days; 
contrasting with the cheerful little cities, fine farms, lusty and verdant 
woods and all that is of Brittany’s gayer look. 

The area of Brittany in its fullest estate took in five modern Depart- 


ments—to wit, Ille-et-Vilaine, Loire-Inférieure, Morbihan, Cétes-du- 
Nord and the Finistére. The three last-named refer back to the oldest 
realms of the land,—Cournaille, Vannes, Léon and Tréguier: and these 
circuits yet are most unlike ‘‘ the French of France.’’ The relationship 
of early Breton history and pre-history to England, Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales is not to be questioned. Languages, early paganism, customs and 
historic witnesses of varied sorts attest this. Probably the theory of a 
land-connection, straight across the Channel, a great causeway submerged 
through natural convulsions, is not extravagance. But if we undertake to 
begin Breton history with the statements of its powerful bardic sages, 
we are on quicksands. We read of King Brutus, the grandson of Asca- 
nius. Weare told of King Gomer, grandson of Noah, through Japhet, 
the founder of the Kelts as a nation. Mixed with incidents of battle or 
Druidic rites, and with episodes of poetical vigor, we learn of such great 
kings as Conan Mériadek, who decided on shattering the power of the 
Druids over Brittany; and did so with fire and sword. Quite as distin- 
guished as King Conan is King Gradlon (or Grallon), reigning, according 
to the bards, in the fifth century, and the father of a particularly wicked 
daughter, Princess Ahés or Dahut. The Roman invasion came when the 
generals under Cesar had partly crushed the bold tribe of the Veneti, and 
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destroyed the old Armoric city of Vannes. Fine traces of Roman city- 
life, and of detached estates and castles, are plentiful in Brittany. In 
the mythical annals of the sixth century, we are constantly occupied with 
the reign of King Arthur, the doings of the Round Table Knights, the 
romances of Tristan and Iseult, Guinevére and Launcelot, the spells of 
Merlin and so forth, as much as when reading the fabulous accounts 
that make Arthur an English or Welsh ruler. Here was Brocéliande’s 


Forest and Avalon’s Isle. After the Arthurian narratives, succeed the 
doings of princes not any better established than that predecessor, as real 
sovereigns; kings with curious names, such as Nomenoé, Erispoé, Hoel, 
Judhael, Waroch, Riwallo, and an extremely wicked King Comor — a wife- 
raurderer of great diligence, in fact the original of Bluebeard legends, — 
and Alain I., called Alain the Great. A Norman invasion of importance 
occurred in 907, successfully made a matter of occupancy of Brittany by 
the Normans for a generation. By this time we are in comfortably firm 
history. The first Duke of Brittany, Alain, called ‘‘ Barbe-Torte,’’ ruled 
in 937. Herewith begins the restless, dark and generally sanguinary 
chronicle of Brittany under some five-and-twenty dukes; some of them, 
as an Irishman might put it, being duchesses. One queenly and truly 
feminine figure is Constance —Shakespeare’s Constance, the mother of 
young Arthur, Duke of Brittany, who was slain in his Norman prison at 
Rouen, in 1202. A terrific and long civil struggle for the province came 
in the middle of the fourteenth century. It was between the rival houses 
of Blois and de Montfort; in it such famous leaders as Olivier de Clisson, 
Arthur de Richemont and Bertrand du Guesclin were indefatigable. 
Effort after effort to possess Brittany, on the part of the English princes, 
also is to be recorded, and in the Plantagenet days there was success. 
But at last, with the reign as duchess in her own right, of Anne — Anne 
the Good — and the fifteenth century, Brittany ceased to be an independ- 
ent duchy; and was ruled by France, from the council-seats at Paris, 
or in Touraine. It suffered or prospered, as a province, much like other 
portions of Western France, from religious or other contests, until the 
final convulsion of the Revolution and the bloody struggles of Vendée 
. campaigns were over. The anecdotes of the famed Chouans are part 
of its Revolutionary narrative. It was removed from the main course of 
Franco-Prussian campaigns; but they did not let the peninsula alone. 
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So much for a preliminary and general look at this thoroughly old land 
and at its recent historical sequences — bearing out the frequent declara- 
tions of its folk today that the Breton peninsula ‘‘ is not French and can 
never become French.’’ The reader will perceive resemblances, past and 
present, to the attitude of the Irish toward Saxon England, and the 
temperamental pose of the Irish; or to Scotland long after the annexa- 
tion of the Gael to Sassenach dominion. As regards ‘‘ reading up’’ on 
Brittany, by going to its real or fanciful annals, collections of its early 
poetry (which especially includes the famous ‘‘ Barsaz Breiz’’)* the works 
of travel in French and English devoted to it, there is almost a disconcerting 
big bibliography. A book-club easily can find a winter’s work in Breton 
matters. The Keltic and Gaelo Keltic early literature is brimful of the 
dramatic. And, just as in Provence and Wales, there is an interesting 
literature in Breton by authors of our own day, who love and write their 
ancestral speech. Until within a generation, several of the curious old 
miracle-plays in Breton could be heard in western towns, when the local 
religious festivals occurred with a concourse of strangers and processions. 
Did the limit of this paper allow, I would cite many a fragment of the 
‘* Barsaz Breiz’’ as a matter of course. 

When a tour in Brittany is arranged, there is not too much time allowed 
if it be expected to consume a couple of months, instead of the ever- 
provided ‘‘ fortnight or ten days.’’ And let it be said here that a whole 
summer in France can not be more healthfully spent than in this province ; 
what with a magnificent air, comfortable if not often big hotels, sea-life 
and inland farm-life, and all that is to interest the artistic sense or the study 
of Bretons. As to touring-lines, to any American reader, let me point 
out that the configuration of Brittany, or the system on which you travel 
through it, rather suggests Long Island. There is a North Shore, with 
its railroad (the Chemin de Fer de l’Ouest) and by that or the offshooting 
lines or roads from it (constantly necessary to you), the towns and natural 
sights of the North Shore are pursued. There is a South Shore, corre- 
sponding, with its straight-out and main railway system (part of the 
Orléans Company’s line) running along the sea; including branches needful 
to you, unless you omit many special localities closer to the sea-coast than 
the veritable trunk-line of this southern railway’s course. There is no 
trunk-railway, ‘‘ straight across ’’ middle-Brittany, east and west, from say 
Chateaubriant (or Angers, back of the old Breton frontier) to Brest. But 
at each end of the peninsula, and at the four or five medial points, the 
respective shore-routes are connected, the connecting railways often 
dropping down and across inland districts of much Breton individuality. 
You will thus have a “‘ belt-line ’’ all around the peninsula, with the means 
of crossing to one or another part of the belt, at choice or need. 
The average tourist would best pursue the outside circuit, from Rennes 
or Dinan along the English channel neighborhoods to Brest, and then 
turning down the remote Atlantic end of the province, to old Quimper, 
he returns by the ocean-shore, past Quimperté, Lorient, Auray, the 
Morbihan inlet, ancient Vannes and Redon to Nantes. 

To such a tour, the traveler who has been stopping at Pontorson or 
Avranches in Normandy, with the Mount St. Michael an object of inex- 
haustible beauty in the sea-scape, will find Dol a mild yet suitable preface. 
We are often asked whether St. Michael’s Mount is in Normandy or Brit- 
tany. It is almost the exact landmark between them; for the River 
Couesnon, stealing across the sands, is the old line, and by so few rods 
includes the Mount to one’s right hand, that an ancient Breton distich 
complains: 


‘* The silly Couesnon, just see, 
Has given our Mount to Normandy!’’ 


*The dramatist, Tom Taylor, and others have translated portions of this work. 
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Dol’s cathedral, a monument of ecclesiastical Brittany of the past 
(though still unfinished), is a dignified big church, oddly built of borrowed 
materials from older and ruined edifices in the place, and dedicated to 
St. Samson. The name “‘ cathedral,’’ by the by, is still used in Brittany 
(as in other French provinces) in referring to ex-cathedrals —- to churches 
that no longer have any really episcopal relations. The Revolution 
abolished with a high hand, and frequently with cruelty, a great number 
of ancient and small bishoprics, and their fine houses of worship became 
merely parish-churches. 
This degrading of their 
importance was greatly 
to the lightening of 
heavy charges on the 
congregations and on 
the revenues of the 
New Régime. In the 
outskirts of Dol stands 
one of the first Druidic 
monuments the traveler 
encounters in North 
Brittany. It is of the 
sort called menhir; ex- 
posed, detached, un- 
known monoliths, set 
up on end, like rude 
gravestones— but not 
raised as such memo- 
rials. This menhir is 
nearly thirty feet high. 
I have already men- 
tioned that there are 
thousands of these relics 
in Brittany ; in the pres- 
ent article only a few 
collections of them in 
certain localities can be 
specified. No large area 
is lacking in them; nor 
is any considerable sec- 
tion devoid of primitive stone structures related to the Druidic epoch. 

Rennes, a large city southward of Dol, on the direct (upper) Paris- 
Brest railway line, is a city possessing some stately examples of Breton 
importance; and in establishment goes far back into the days of Armorica, 
when the tribe of Redones flourished. It is now the chief town of the 
Ille-et-Villaine Department; but of old it was the capital of Brittany. 
In 1491 it was the scene of the marriage of the Duchess Anne, by which 
event Brittany was turned over to France. Unluckily a general town-fire 
in 1720 swept away a vast deal of old Rennes, the Rennes of the duke- 
dom. Its gray, handsome cathedral and other churches, such as Notre 
Dame de Ste. Melaine, Toussaints, and St. Sauveur, its Palais de Justice, 
its Hdtel de Ville and many other striking buildings are all of modern 
dates. The Palais de Justice is of the first half of the sixteenth century, 
and it certainly is a fine structure. The chief remnant of the town’s 
early self is the Mordelaise Gate (part of the fortified Breton circumvalla- 
tion) and sundry antique houses in the vicinity. Rennes is a military 
center of great importance to the Republic, but it is not a place of active 
movement. During the trial of Captain Alfred Dreyfus, for treasonable 
correspondence, the dull and conventional aspects of it were a perpetual 
complaint of literary sojourners in it. 
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We return to Dol once more to proceed on the westerly track. Ina 
general way this portion of the province is Norman in its traits. But 
we are not quite yet to be clear of the particularly contemporary and 
conventional side of Brittany —of the Brittany not only of this nine- 
teenth century, but of the very last quarter thereof, so far as summer- 
life at famous coast-resorts of its north shore emphasizes them. Just 
west of the Bay of St. Michael, to be reached either by the railway from 
Dinan, or by steamer-route along the pretty Rance river and inlet, are 
grouped several of the most fashionable places for a French ‘‘ season.”’ 
St. Malo itself suggests to the American his ancient St. Augustine, 
in Florida. Underneath the gayety and the commonplaceness of a 
new development and of its hotel exploiting, are relics of the historic and 
military antiquity of the place. The Castle of St. Malo, the sea-washed ram- 
parts, completed in the sixteenth century, and in exceptionally fine preser- 
vation (almost all the towns of provincial France have imitated Paris, by 
making wide circular boulevards out of the ground covered by their old 
walls), and the picturesque if unconventional old streets, attract one. 
St. Servan, Dinard and Paramé are much less inviting; they are simply 
beautifully situated resorts of summer pleasure-seekers, sea-bathing 
creations of the day, and you might as well spend your time in Newport, 
Bournemouth, Trouville or Biarritz so far as historic or rural ‘‘ atmos- 
phere’’ is considered. Dinan, however, at the inland beginning of the 
Rance, has much more Breton character. Dinan is an old place in fact; 
with rustic Brittany and bits of Brittany’s history integral to it. Asa 
military relic its fortress is notable; being a castle of the thirteenth 
century, where the dukes and duchesses often resided, and which has 
been shrewdly besieged and defended in the English wars with Brittany. 
The Jerzual-Gate, the numerous old-time private mansions, the poetic 
church structures, all refer us back to a Dinan of the fourteenth century, 
to the strife of the League, and the post-ducal epochs of Breton annals. 
The heart of Constable du Guesclin was buried here, in the town which 
that brave soldier captured in 1359, when it was held by England. 

A little removed —less than one mile—from the Bay of St. Brieuc, 
on a little river, the ancient town of St. Brieuc stands; notable for 
elevation and for its awkward plan, scarred by ages, and appearing as a 
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picturesque North Breton city. The name of the town honors a British 
monk, who came on a missionary expedition to the locality. He not only 
founded a monastery and wrought much righteousness, but became canon- 
ized, in process of time. The saints of Brittany have a large interest in 
the calendar of the province today, and are not displaced by those of more 
universal acceptance. St. Maclou (or Malo), St. Servan, St. Mériadec, St. 
Pol, St. Ives, Ste. Mélaine, St. Tugdual, St. Corentin, St. Tudy, are 
among these bright stars of early work against the influences of Breton 
heathenism; and many of these good pioneers became martyrs. The town 
of St. Brieuc refers, as a sizeable place, to the fifteenth century. It 
became speedily a city of wars, sieges, captures and recaptures during 
centuries later. When the long fights between the factions of Blois and de 
Montfort came on in the fourteenth century, then St. Brieuc had a large 
share of the coast-campaigning. In 1875 the bluff Constable Olivier de 
Clisson took it, and in holding it against the Duke of Brittany he fortified 
the severe, gloomy cathedral. The warrings of the League, the Spanish 
Invasion of 1592, and other harsh influences took their course in St. 
Brieuc, and in 1601 the Black Death made it a desolation. The Chouan 
war in 1799 brought tragic incidents to St. Brieuc, and it has lost many 
notable witnesses to the past, by fires in it. But the town has plenty of 
color and quaintness, with passing vistas of dignified old houses, built of 
oak and chestnut, especially on such streets as the St. Jacques, the 
Basse-Fardel, and the Gouet. 

Beyond St. Brieuc, following the bay eastward, you will reach a famous 
district of military story and fine Breton scenery of the coast. The whole 
neighborhood is in the Garde-de-Saint Cast district, today a cultivated and 
highly productive region, full of peace and plenty. But it has seen events 
conspicuous in the naval history of France and England, especially one 
episode, in 1758, of Marlborough’s unlucky Breton campaign, when the 
English army was checked in getting away from the shore by the forces 
of the Duc d’Aiguillon. The rocky landscape here is renowned. Cape 
Fréhel, a tremendous projection into the Channel, is as wild a bit of 
granite Brittany, lashed by the sea, as even Finistére exhibits. Some 
five miles away from Cape Fréhel, on the ancient Plevenon road, rises the 
Fort du Latte. This stronghold — at least as a locality — dates back to 
the period when Bretons were always in need of defenses against Norman 
invaders. The present structure was built in 1689; and perched on a 
high cliff, it is a bold detail of man’s work in a locality where nature 
often seems to us rudely dominant. 

Reverting to the direct North Brittany railway-line, the traveler, or 
reader of a travel-route, reaches Guingamp, on the River Trieux. Guin- 
gamp is a town of almost nine thousand people, in an environment of 
irresistible attractiveness. Thence, one can go either northward, to a 
third succession of extremely interesting localities more directly on the 
Channel coast—or southward, inland, across what is called the Basse- 
Bretagne district. There was no railway down (connecting through this 
with the Orléans ‘‘ reseaw’’) until quite recently. The district opened up 
is far more Breton, characteristic of the people as agricultural folk, and 
of their national characteristics as still primitive, than the countryside 
nearer the sea can show you. The Breton and Bretonne are fishers and 
wives and sweethearts of fishers, and living by and ‘“‘ off ’’ the ocean is of 
course a distinctive matter. But the farming Brittany inhabitant is a 
type of no vague individuality. The Basse-Bretagne — particularly about 
Carhaix — with its inland restrictiveness is, even now, inhabited by a 
folk a hundred years behind the times in ideas, prejudices and customs. 
Their piety is marred by secret superstitions or by openly heathen im- 
pulses; practices harking back to the Druidic epoch. Their virtues and 
vices are not new-fangled, any more than their clothes. I am sorry that 
I cannot enter into any descriptive details of just this region, and of what 
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goes on in it. But to do so would be a matter of detail and explanation 
demanding a long article. The curious reader can, however, readily 
inform himself of it by travel-papers devoted to the localities concerned ; 
or if he is traveling in the province he can learn by the more acceptable 
method of quiet personal observation during a cross-trip of a leisurely 
kind. You cannot tear the heart out of the Basse-Bretagne in a week, I 
confess, or in five pages. Better let Brittany altogether alone. But that 
is a counsel of perfection for travelers. 

Cheerful Guingamp itself used to be one of the chief places of North 
Brittany. It was the seat of the great and warlike, and generally 
pretty bad, Counts of Penthiévre. I beg to say here that if any reader 
wishes to peruse about the most stirring and fiercely dramatic chapters 
of Brittany in the time of its old ducal wars, he can find what he wants 
in the story of the Penthiévre and Clisson doings. They carry along an 
amazing tale of obstinate hostility, — stratagems, frays and worse — often 
by thrilling struggles. You wonder that the bones of the men (yes, and 











the women) who fought it out are at rest in their tombs today. Jeanne de 
Clisson, Countess de Penthiévre, who lived at Guingamp, was an amazonian 
figure in this special chronicle — “femme terrible, demoniaque et sans 
sexe’’: and that vindictive lady (in fine justice of fate) was a special 
cause of ruin, ultimately, to her family line. Guingamp was thrice 
besieged during the League; but it has not lost its antique look by any 
means. Its celebrated Church of Our Lady ‘‘ of Good Help”’ (in Breton 
speech ‘‘ huél-goat’’) is famous, architecturally, as a structure. Here, 
every summer, occurs a ‘‘ Pardon’”’ with its curious and attractive inci- 
dents for tourists’ observation. Yet of more importance than a stay at 
Guingamp is the excursion to the coast directly north, along the widen- 
ing Trieux, taking in Pontrieux, Plouha, Plovezec, Paimpol, Lézardrieux, 
Tréguier and smaller neighborhoods. This is a district excellently repre- 
sentative of the sea-faring life of North Brittany. From Paimpol, the 
fishermen sail off on the Iceland cruise, and to Newfoundland and to 
Labrador. They are often splendid examples of physique. Pierre Loti, 
the novelist, has made a fine and truthful use of the Breton life and char- 
acter of the Paimpol vicinity in his ‘‘ Pecheur d’Islande’’; and in that in- 
tensely sympathetic — and extremely subtle — novel you meet with numer- 
ous references to the River Quinic, to Ploubazlanec, Pors-Even, and the like, 
as well as to Paimpol. Tréguier is an old capital-town in itself interest- 
ing, with its architectural remains of past epochs of Brittany, including 
the splendid old cathedral, of ponderous Gothic edification, built in the 
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fourteenth-fifteenth centuries, with a fine cloister. As for Lannion, a 
town once part of the large Penthiévre ducal property, it overflows with 
striking and curious aspects. Not only is there here and there the 
antique in dwelling-houses; for the ‘‘ Place’’ of Lannion has been lucky 
enough to preserve intact one whole side of its old buildings; and what is 
called the Maison du Chapelier is frequently termed the most remarkable 
timber house in Brittany. Out on the Tréguier road is the imposing ruin 
of the Castle of Tonquedec, embosomed in orchards and greenery, owned 
by the strong Coétmen family in the thirteenth century, and several times 
destroyed and rebuilt till Richelieu shattered it for good, in pursuance of 
his ‘‘ centralizing policy ’’ for France. 

A ramble in Brittany, even in as guide-bookish a tone as the present 
article must follow to perform its duty, means some inconsecutiveness in 
matters to be noted; so let a word be said here as to Breton costumes. 
The costumes of either sea-folk or land-folk largely have disappeared in 
the rest of France. Here they still are quite generally retained. There 
are many varieties, and they vary from dark and quiet effects to brilliant 
stuffs and gay embroideries. The men away from large cities, eastward 
in the province, still wear the short full breeches, round hats, wide col- 
lars, long hair, and other modes of their fathers. In female dress, the 
caps are a continually differing article of headgear, and when a Bretonne 
is not in her sober work-day array she is given to bright petticoats, 
gaudy bodices, laces and eye-taking embellishments. On the south coast, 
there is more of this: pleasing element. The equation, however, is a 
fluctuating one and not of every-day. A religious festival on a Sunday 
elicits it more or less strikingly according to the neighborhood. Quimper 
is a place for its occasional luxuriance. Yet even in the sober Breton 
attire there are beautiful, if subdued, harmonies of hue and fabric. 

Between Plouigneau and Brest, the local interests as well as the history 
grows stronger. Morlaix, Landivisiau and Landerneau on the railway 
itself, and up on another rough bit of the granite shore, or calm inlet 
St. Pol-de-Léon, and Roscoff, the lonely Isle de Batz, and Plouescat, all are 
justly to be mentioned. The entire cross-section of the province here is 
included in the Department of Finistére. Finistére and Morbihan are 
generally and properly regarded as the special districts to be visited in 
Brittany. Morlaix is a jewel city of the province; an extremely old 
community, the capital of the Finistére. However frequently burnt 
down, it has, been a pheenix of the land. It is crowded into a narrow 
valley, or pushed in expanse up the slopes; and both around it and in 
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it the picture-like aspect is fascinating to strangers. St. Pol-de-Léon, 
upon the coast, once the strongest rival of Morlaix, has a thirteenth 
century church famed in France, the Chapel du ‘ Creizker’ (or Holy Cross), 
with a singularly fine and lofty spire. Roscoff, too, is a small but 
representative town, with superior bits of ancient architecture; full of the 
interest of the life, work-days and holidays, of the Finistére habitants. 

In this paper there is no need to give more than a few words to Brest 
itself. It is well known the world around as among the greater French 
seaports; a very large city. Brest, indeed, is a great western door of 
ship-communication between France and all the world beyond her; and a 
military-naval station of the first class. Brest, however, though an old 
locality (for it was one of the twelve chief harbor-cities of Brittany under 
the earliest dukes and their chateau is extant), is a modern place, the 
creation of Richelieu, Colbert and Vauban. To the practical mind, Brest 
has such interest as belongs to Liverpool, or Southampton or Havre, 
rather than any dignity of days of Breton of the past. It affords innumer- 
able excursions, however. With it as a point on the route and the map 
(Brest is the eye-tooth of the ‘‘ leopard’’ in the outline mentioned, just 
as Morlaix is the leopard’s eye) the tourist not only turns down to go 
toward his connections for the South Shore, but is in a district with large 
geographical features needing comment. A few of these follow: 

First, of Finistére’s look. The landscapes in this broad finishing-off of 
the province, where day and night a dreadful ocean breaks on a dread- 
ful coast, one worse even than Cornwall, become desolate and elemental 
as you advance to the last reaches of it. Brest itself is within a deep 
inlet forming its harbor (to which access is gained by the tunnel-shape 
Goulet de Brest) and in a fertile and for the most part pleasant country. 
But once edge along to the ocean, and there are more terrors than gentle 
charms. An excursion should be made to Ushant (or Ouessant) some 
thirteen miles out at sea, which savage island not only has an odd 
agglomeration of inhabitants and fierce outlooks on the Atlantic, but the 
interest of having been a specially important seminary of the Druids. 
Below the Goulet de Brest is the deep Bay of Douarnenez. Out from it 
shoots the notorious Pointe du Raz, a precipitous cape corresponding to 
Land’s End, in England; a granitic mass on which the sea thunders so 
angrily and with such terrors to navigation all around it that we sym- 
pathize with the old Breton prayer, ‘‘ 0, God, save me in passing the Raz, 
as my boat is little and thy sea great.’ Between the Bay of Douarne- 
nez, the long Bay of Audierne and the Atlantic, is the peninsula of 
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Penmar’h; full of such desolate and storm-swept landscapes that it is 
not strange to find on its whole westering territory of rock, salt marsh 
and sand; and poor little villages or patches of vague ruins. If the 
summer here be ferocity itself often enough, what must a Penmar’h 
winter be! And these sea-limits of Brittany have been spoken of in past 
centuries with horror because of men as well as its surf-bound, fanged 
cliffs. Wrecking wasa business. False lights were an art. Murder and 
plunder were a living. One frank prince of Léon one day said that he 
had in his land the most precious stone in all the world; for it brought 
him an annual revenue of a thousand gold crowns. He meant his 
seigniorial claims on sea-débris! Today West Breton is well supplied 
with beacons: but, all the same, the wrecks are incessant. A somewhat 
recent calamity was that of the Drummond Castle, a great Cape 
steamer, which struck on Ouessant in June, 1896. 

Moreover all this region is haunted. Here was the land of Cornouaille 
—not to be confused with Cornwall—the old domain of fabled Breton 
kings. Merlin was born here; on the Isle of Sein, where was situated 
the College of the Druid priestesses, under the great Udehelda. Sir 
Tristan of Lyonesse had a castle on the island that bears his name, in 
the Bay of Douarnenez: and over hither did he bring Yseult to the palace 
of King Mark, the site of which is confidently shown. Under the Bay of 
Douarnenez lies the wall and sculptured houses of a huge and splendid 
city, the city of Ys— Moguern-Guer-a-Ys— which was so luxurious and 
shamefully wicked that it was destroyed by sea as Sodom was punished in 
fire. Down through the awful clefts of these granite precipices you 
can walk straight into hell. The devils would be flying around now, if 
they did not suppose that holy saints still lived in Cornouaille and.Pen- 
mar’h. The legends of King Gradlon and his unspeakably bad daughter, 
Dahut, are centralized here, where Princess Dahut, according to one 
Breton poem, was directly the factor of the sinking of the splendid old 
city of Ys under the waves, as part of a love-intrigue. The city trusted 
in its dykes and sluices to be safe against the ocean; but Dahut was 
without conscience. She stole the key of the sluice-gate from her royal 
parent and gave it toa paramour: 


‘* Had anyone been watching, he would have seen the fair young girl enter the chamber 
softly, on her bare, white feet. 
She approached the King Gradlon, her father, she knelt down, and carried off chain and 
silver key. 
The King sleeps on; he sleeps. But 4 cry rises from without, ‘‘ The water is let loose! 
The town is drowned!’’ 
‘* Lord King, awake! To horse, and away! The furious sea has broken bounds!’ 
Cursed be the fair young girl who opened, after the feast, the sluice-gate of the City of Ys, 
that barrier of the sea! 


‘* Woodman, woodman! Tell me —has the wild horse of Gradlon passed through the valley? ”’ 

‘*T have not seen the-horse of Gradlon pass this way: but in the darkness I heard it trip- 
trip, trip-trip, trip-trip, and fly as fast as fire.”’ 

‘* Fisherman! Hast seen the daughter of ocean, combing her golden hair, in the sunshine, 
beside the waves?’’ . 

‘* T have seen the white daughter of ocean —I haveeven heard hersing. Hersongs were as 
sad as the moan of the waves.’’ 


The dark legend of Ys was made by the gifted composer, Lalo, into 
his dramatic opera, ‘‘ Le Roy d’Ys.’’ Brittany has also been given an 
earlier operatic dress by Meyerbeer, ‘in his graceful ‘‘ Dinorah: or the 
‘Pardon’ of Ploérmel.’’ In that there is a reference to fairy-folk in 
Brittany. I am sorry to say that the Breton fairies — korriganes — are 
malicious: and the dwarfs that creep about do nobody good turns, espe- 
cially if Finistére dwarfs. A pleasant counteragent to such somber 
fictions occurs here each year in the great ‘‘ Pardon’’ at Ste. Anne-la- 
Palue, near Douarnenez, where comes an enormous procession with many 
brilliant details. 
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With Quimper, the tourist starts on his fairly returning, or at least 
reversed route; along the South Breton Coast, by branches of the Chemin 
de Fer d’Orléans. It would be impossible to give a short running com- 
mentary on this direct but extremely (indeed overflowingly) attractive 
progress east. South Brittany is not so continually in touch with North 
France. Certain provincial aspects of the first importance are here, and 
only here, visible. The country, too, is genial, and opens exquisitely in its 
agricultural and pacific landscapes, without reference to the marine com- 
ponent. History has been twice as busy, too, with this lower coast as 
on that above. Auray, Ploérmel, Vannes are localities that speak of a 
warlike past, as well as the serene present. Down on the Rhuys penin- 
sula, a lonely region, was the Monastery of St. Gildas, where Abeiard 
tried to preside over a demoralized set of monks, and wrote to Héloise 
some of his most melancholy letters. 

Moreover, in this southerly district are the most important of all the 
strange stone monuments, the existence of which elsewhere I have not 
particularized, simply from economy of space. We are likely to make a 
double mistake in thinking of Stonehenge in England: the first error being 
that it is the enly monument at all of its sort; and the second error that 
Stonehenge is Druidic. Stonehenge is the supremely impressive pre-his- 
toric monument of hewn stone; but it is not the only monolithic wonder at 
all: and it never was a Druidic temple — whatever else it was. Here in 
the flat Morbihan arise quite as astonishing memorials of vanished and 
unknown mankind working at building. At Carnac, at Plouharnel and 
at Lokmariaker, stretch out great avenues of granite blocks; uncut 
stones, virgin of all shaping; set up on end, along whole kilometers. 
Here too are the groups of such stones — the dolmen, resembling huge 
tables, or shelters with sides and roofs, as if for dark and secret rites. 
Sometimes these stones are, or have been, thirty, forty, fifty, even seventy 
feet in length. Nearly always, when they are single, or menhir, they are 
set on their smaller end. Their gray, rude impressiveness is increased 
by their lonely and flat surroundings. What did they mean? How were 
they erected? Were they secular or religious— mortuary or natal — 
historic memorials — sexual emblems— or what? Nobody can decide, 
though the theories are endless. We look at them, walk about them, 
study them as obelisks or as ponderous edifices—in awe, the awe of 
curious ignorance. Their secret will not out today. It never will out. 

But the tourist must out of Brittany; unless he expects to write a 
book on it, and to stay in it for that not at all unusual task. Leaving 
behind him its menhirs and dolmen, its fisherfolk and grave agriculturists, 
its gay féte costumes or sober week-day colors, its superstitions and 
simple piety, its Pardons and legends, he quits it. By Redon, and a 
sunny railway journey across a fair country, we arrive at Nantes. 
Therewith we see not only that ancient city of Breton ducal state,— in 
later years to give a title to the most cruel and ill-advised Edict ever 
signed by a French king —but the yellow and now salt waters of the 
Loire. With that stream, in its Touraine course, these outlines of three 
French provinces began; and so this text may fittingly come to an end to 
the sound of Loire waters, rushing past Paimbeuf and St. Nazaire’s ship- 
ping into the ocean that Cartier crossed from Brittany in 1534 to do his 
part in exploring a New World to be peopled by a coming race. 


? > 


1. What modern departments are included in the old province of Brittany? 2. What 

uliarities of language occur in this section? 3. What characteristics are to be noted 
in the par of this region? 4. What peculiar customs and conditions prevail here? 65. 
What evidences are there of early connection between Great Britain and Brittany? 6. 
What are some of the characteristic legends of this locality? 7. What characters figure 
in the beginnings of its authentic history? 8. What play of Shakespeare deals with this 
locality? 9. What struggles over the duchy occurred in the fourteenth century? .10. Is St. 
Michael’s Mount in Normandy or in Brittany? 11. Describe the town of Rennes, 12, 
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What are the characteristic features of St. Malo? 
Dinan? 14. What events, stormy or tragic, have taken place inSt. Brieuc? 15. Describe 
Guingamp and its surrounding iocalities. 16. Describe the Breton costumes. 17. How does 
Brest compare with the other towns of the province? 18. Describe the Finistére coast. 
19. What are the chief features of the Department of Finistére? 20. What Arthur legends 
cluster about this region? 21. What other legends? 22. What musical composers have 
dealt with these legends? 23. What important associations has the south Brittany coast? 
24. Describe the monolithic wonders of southern Brittany. 


1. What connection has St. Patrick of Ireland with the town of Dol? 2. Who was Ber- 
trand du Guesclin? 3. What famous Frenchman was born in St. Malo and is buried there? 
4. What incident of St. Malo is described in Browning’s poem ‘‘ Hervé Riél’’? 5. What 
is the story of the Chateau de la Garaye, near Dinan? 6. How were Harold of England and 
William the Conqueror associated with Dinan? 7 Who were the Chouans? 8. What was 
the episode of Marlborough’s campaign in 1758 to which,reference is made? 9. Who was 
St. Ursula, and what connection has she with St. Pol-de-Léon? 10. What curious colony 
is to be found at Plougastel? 11. What two events are said to have happened on the Isle 
de Sein off Finistére? 12. What is the legend of the bells of Ys? 13. How is the story 
of Bluebeard connected with Vannes? 

Northwestern France, by Hare, and Baedeker’s Northern France, will be found espe- 
cially helpful, as there are few books on Brittany which are accessible to the average 
student. Legends of Brittany. Emile Souvestre. ‘‘ Browning’s Summers in Brittany.” 

Mosher. Century Magazine, September, 1897. A charming article comment- 
ing upon the various localities in Brittany which Browning has depicted in his poems. ‘‘ The 
Pardon of Sainte-Anne D’Auray in Brittany.’’ George Wharton Edwards. Harper’s 
Magazine, November, 1897. ‘‘ The one great’feast of the year for the peasants of the 
Morbihan.’’ ‘‘ All Souls’ Eve in Lower Brittany.’’ Anatole Le Braz. Littell’s Living 
Age, February 13, 1897. A vivid picture of some curious customs of the province by one 
who is a native of it. ‘‘ Brittany and Its Women.’’ Emily F. Wheeler. Tue CHAUTAU- 
QUAN, September, 1896. A brief account. ‘‘A Celtic Revival in Breton.’’ Public 
Opinion, November 17, 1898. Tells of the recent revival of one of the old miracle plays. 
‘* Wanderings in Brittany.’’ Harper’s Magazine, July, 1875. A very full article, with 
many illustrations, 


13. What historic associations has 
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VI. THE HISTORICAL ROMANCE: COOPER’S ‘‘LAST OF THE 
MOHICANS..”’ 


BY PROF. FRED LEWIS PATTEE. 
(Pennsylvania State College.) 


==} N a loose way prose fiction may be divided into two parts: the 
novel and the romance. The novel attempts to show things as 
they are. It is not life as it actually is, but life as it is seen 
through the individuality and environment of a single observer. 
It aims to tell the truth and to follow nature with absolute fidelity. 
The romance is colored by the imagination of the writer; he is not re- 
stricted by fact; he may idealize life, and throw over it ‘‘ the light that 
never was.’’ Hemay use impossible characters, impossible situations and 
episodes. But the romance cannot always be separated from the novel. 
Many pieces of prose fiction are partly real, partly ideal. In Scott’s most 
romantic tales, for instance, there are characters and scenes drawn with 
painstaking fidelity from actual life. The romance deals with the past, it 
tells of 





“Old, forgotten, far-off things 
And battles long ago.’’ 


‘* Romance and poetry,’’ says Hawthorne, “‘ ivy, lichens, and wall-flow- 
ers need ruin to make them grow.’’ The novel may attempt to deal with 
the past. When a novelist tries to reconstruct with accuracy a portion 
*No. I. Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline,’’ by Fred L. Pattee, appeared in January. 
No. II. Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Marble Faun,’’ by Albert H. Smyth, appeared in February. 
No. III. Emerson’s ‘‘ Self-Reliance,’’ by Fred L. Pattee, appeared in March. 
Hawthorne’s ‘‘ The Great Stone Face,’’ by Albert H. Smyth, appeared in April. 
Poe’s ‘‘ Ulalume,’’ by Fred L. Pattee, appeared in May. 
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of the past, by reading its contemporary literature, by visiting its historic 
spots, by studying in museums and collections the remains of its civiliza- 
tion, and by gathering from every possible quarter its customs, its habits 
of thought, and its spirit, he produces what may be termed a historical 
novel. But it is open to grave doubt whether such a novel is possible in 
its fullest sense. 

The impossibility of portraying the past with accuracy has led to the 
historical romance, which at the present time bids fair to surpass in 
popularity all other forms of prose fiction. The romancer uses the past 
for a background; he creates about his characters an atmosphere that 
seems to the reader to be like that of some far-distant period; he may 
even introduce historic personages and historic scenes, but his work is not 
history. It is the dream of a poet over the pages of his history. The 
romancer is the successor of the trouvére of medieval days. It is his task 
to glorify history, to throw over it the golden light, and to remove it as 
far from the cold, prosaic experiences of the present as it is removed in 
point of time. The reader of today is not over-critical as to the facts of 
his historical romances. He demands only verisimilitude; if the story be 
told so as to give it the atmosphere of reality he asks no more. He is as 
satisfied with the ‘‘ Prisoner of Zenda,’’ which has in it not a single shred 
of truth, as with ‘‘ The Cloister and the Hearth,’’ during the preparation 
of which the author consulted thousands of books. 

The historical romance, as exemplified by the recent work of Wier 
Mitchell, Winston Churchill, Paul L. Ford, Mary Johnston and others, is 
by no means a new thing in literature. The present romantic revival was 
begun by Robert Louis Stevenson, who was a disciple of Scott and Cooper. 
To study intelligently the historical romance one must do it at the foun- 
tain-head. Not only was Cooper the pioneer in America, and thus worthy 
of the highest praise, but in many respects his romances have never been 
surpassed. 

Like Scott, Cooper was an impetuous writer. Of the art thai toils 
over its page lie knew nothing. He had a story to tell, one that was 
fresh and full of interest, and he told it like a woodsman at a camp-fire. 
He became absorbed in his tale; the stirring scene moved again before him 
and he told it impetuously and spontaneously. When it was finished, it 
was finished; he had no patience to go over it again for defects; he 
never revised his tale and made it consistent with itself. Hence in his 
work we find all of the defects found in the tale of the garrulous story- 
teller at the winter’s fire. It abounds in slovenly expression and faulty 
English; it brings in many episodes that in no way advance the plot; it 
often ends in an unforeseen and haphazard way, and it sometimes changes 
the nature of the characters during the progress of the tale. As a resull 
many of Cooper’s novels are worthless. Not more than eight or ten out 
of the thirty-two that he produced are worth reprinting save as human 
documents to throw light upon the personality of their creator. Of these 
eight or ten I would select ‘‘ The Last of the Mohicans *’ (pronounced 
mo-he’-cans) as Cooper’s best work. 

Cooper has given ‘‘ The Last of the Mohicans ’’ a historical basis. The 
masterly opening of the first chapter at once throws over the work the 
atmosphere of real history. The geography of the romance is described 
so minutely that a map of the region might be drawn from it with consid- 
erable accuracy. General Munro was really the commander of Fort 
William Henry during its siege by Montcalm, and the surrender of the 
garrison and its massacre by the Indian allies of the French actually took 
place somewhat as described by Cooper. But this framework of real his- 
tory is slight indeed when examined in connection with the whole work. 
Cooper might have gathered all of his historical material for the romance 
in an hour’s reading. The rest is drawn from his memories of boyhood 
days in the woods, and from his fertile imagination. 
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That the book is a romance is written on every page. Its characters, 
like David Gamut, and Munro, and Magua, are manifestly impossible. 
Many of its episodes are highly unreal. It is a book of rescues in the 
nick of time. | Repeatedly are the principal characters snatched from 
death when rescue seems utterly impossible. They seem to bear a charmed 
life: Indian bullets by the score whistle about them; tomahawks again 
and again are hurled at them at short range, cutting locks from their 
hair and quivering in trees not an inch from their heads; they engage 
great bands of Indians, killing in one case eleven and in another five with- 
out loss to themselves; they are scattered in a wholesale Indian massacre 
and not one is lost; they are fired at pointblank at a distance of a few 
paces by a whole platoon of soldiers, yet they escape,—there is no need 
of further enumeration. Such a series of episodes never happens in 
actual life. The book is manifestly a romance. 

From the mechanical standpoint, ‘‘ The Last of the Mohicans ’’ is well- 
nigh perfect. The plot is singularly simple; it observes almost the 
unities of the Greek drama. The time is two weeks, or between August 
3 and August 17, 1757, and of this time one week — four days at the fort 
and three days succeeding the massacre — occupies but little of the nar- 
rative. The action never leaves the forest in the vicinity of Fort Henry, 
and it is controlled by a single dominating purpose—the revenge of 
Magua. The characters fall into three well-defined groups: the victims 
of the conspiracy—Munro, Heywood, Gamut, Cora, and Alice; the formers 
of the conspiracy—Magua and his Hurons; and the foilers of the conspir- 
acy—Hawkeye, Chingachgook, and Uncas. The attempts of Magua to 


gain possession of the daughters of Munro, that he may through them’ 


avenge an old insult, and the constant intervention of Hawkeye and his 
band, constitute the story. 

There are three main episodes: Part I. recounts the adventures of Hey- 
wood and the ‘‘ females’’ on their journey through the forests between 
Fort Edward and Fort William Henry; Part II., opening with Chapter 
XV., recounts the story of the siege and the massacre of Fort William 
Henry; Part III., opening with Chapter XVIII., details the adventures of 
Hawkeye and his followers upon the trail of Cora and Alice, and the final 
catastrophe. The tale is singularly free*from complexity. The lines of 
action seldom cross. Part I., with the single exception of Chapter III., 
is told from the standpoint of Heywood and his party; Part II. converges 
all lines of action; and Part III. is told mainly from the standpoint of 
Hawkeye and his followers. It is a simple tale, told straight on like the 
yarn of a hunter at a camp-fire. It works steadily and inevitably toward 
the climax and the culminating catastrophe. The consummation, or the 
final thwarting of the revenge of Magua, is felt constantly tobe the end in 
view. In Part I. he is successfully foiled, but his half miraculous escape 
and his increased hatred make the next conspiracy more deadly and more 
difficult to baffle. The plot culminates with the simultaneous deaths of 
Cora, Uncas, and Magua,— one from each group. 

The author never suffers the interest to flag; there is never a time 
when the reader has an opportunity to turn to the last pages to find 
‘‘how it is coming out.’’ There is a fresh surprise in every chapter. 
Minor crises abound: the battle at Glenn’s with its dramatic incidents; 
the escape of Heywood and his party just as the torch was to be applied 
to the faggots about them; the dreadful massacre at William Henry; 
the race down the lake; the skill of Uncas in running the gauntlet; the 
dramatic rescue of Cora from the cave in the rocks; the rescue of Uncas 
by Hawkeye in his bear-skin disguise; the Indian council and the sur- 
render of Cora; the final battle and its fearful outcome,— surely no other 
novel was ever so packed with thrilling incident. But even in less excit- 
ing moments, Cooper manages to hold his reader. No author could move 
more deliberately than he, or spin out an episode to greater length with- 
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out detracting from the interest. Many of his chapters are simply situa- 
tions, yet so skilful is he with his narrative that one is seldom tempted, 
as in Scott, to skip pages and chapters. It is a profitable task to analyze 
a scene from Cooper, noting the expedients with which he holds his reader. 

‘* The Last of the Mohicans ’’ is free from melodramatic effects. Vio- 
lent and sensational episodes are never thrust suddenly upon the reader 
when he is off his guard. Cooper’s startling episodes are always prepared 
for. Nothing could be more sudden than the appearance of Hawkeye 
and his Indians upon the little hilltop where such awful preparations were 
making, but the observant reader has long known by many little indica- 
tions that just such a rescue is inevitable. Cooper is seldom really sensa- 
tional. He never, for instance, breaks off suddenly in a moment of 
suspense and begins a new chapter with a fresh line of action. His plot 
moves naturally; there is about even his wildest episodes an air of veri- 
similitude that makes it an effort seriously to doubt their probability. 

In ‘‘ The Last of the Mohicans,’’ unlike many of Cooper’s novels, there 
is little digression. Now and then, as for instance in the debate upon 
Calvinism between Hawkeye and David, matter is brought in that in no 
way forwards the action, but in this tale such defects are not often 
found. The interest is kept up steadily, and it grows from the first 
until it culminates in that magnificent final chapter which represents 
perhaps the highest reach of Cooper’s achievement. 

In the management of his background Cooper has also shown himself 
to be a master. The opening chapter creates from the start an atmos- 
phere that is vast and satisfying. At every step throughout the romance 
the reader finds himself in dim, mysterious forests that stretch on every 
side into the unknown. All of the nameless thrill of a wild life under the 
open sky sweeps over him. In some mysterious way Cooper makes us 
feel his environments, and catch to the full all that they hold of mystery 
and romance. It is a new world that he takes us into, with a language 
all its own. We are permitted to learn the alphabet of this language. 
Under the expert guidance of Uncas and Hawkeye we follow the trail of 
Magua and Cora, just as under the guidance of Sherlock Holmes we un- 
cover the trail of a fugitive criminal. The source of interest in each case 
is precisely the same. We are taught to catch the sounds of wild life in 
the woods; and we tremble to feel that perhaps all about us are malig- 
nant beings from whom it is impossible to hide. We not only see the 
woods but we feel them,— and yet it is not the actual forest that we feel; 
it is the forest as Cooper saw it in his memories of a happy boyhood, a 
forest idealized and glorified. His descriptions are in reality lyric poems. 
Read, for example, the second paragraph of Chapter III. and the night 
scene near the opening of Chapter VII. 

But the supreme test of a work of art is its success in the delineation 
of human character. The plot and the background are only the setting 
for the gem; to manage them is easy indeed compared with the difficulty 
of creating living men and women. Even the wildest romance to be of 
permanent value must be true to the fundamentals of human character. 
What test shall we apply to our work of art? It is safe to say that after 
we have read carefully a piece of fiction, the characters that are alive 
will be impressed upon our memories as if we had actually known them. 
They will seem to have acquired an objective existence. How does Cooper 
stand the test? It is useless to deny that the greater number of his 
characters are mere wooden types. Magua, with his scowls, his flashing 
eyes (meke a study of the various expressions on his face) and his bursts 
of rage, is not a study of Indian character; he is simply the villain of the 
piece, a mere impersonation of revenge. General Munro is Scotch only 
in name; no British officer in his right mind ever acted as he did ai the 
close of Chapter XIV. He is simply a stock old man redolent of the 
make-up box and the property-room. Alice is a mere bundle of adjectives, 
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and Heywood is but a representative of the British army. He is not 
individualized in the least; he is merely a wooden type. Note his 
stupidity about all things pertaining to forest life: his inane mistake at 
the beaver dam; his refusal to fight Indians from behind a cover; his 
statement that he would clear the woods of their swarm of skulking 
Indians by a bayonet charge. The scout chuckles constantly over his 
ignorance, and uses him as a living illustration of his favorite text, ‘‘ what 
fools these white men be.’? His chief use in the book is to furnish the 
love-story without which a romance was supposed to be impossible, and 
to serve as a foil for Hawkeye. But Cooper at times forgets, and changes 
his character without warning. When he enters the Indian village in 
disguise, and when he bears the fainting Alice from the cave, he is as 
keen at repartee in the Indian fashion as the scout himself. David 
Gamut is a mere caricature upon the New England Calvinists whe were so 
detested by Cooper. One has but to read the description of this creature 
in Chapter I. to realize how utterly impossible he is. But Cooper is not 
consistent in his picture; the character develops in his hands. At first a 
grotesque ‘‘ non-composer,’’ David at the close of the book has become a 
rea! hero. His little funeral service at the grave of Cora is truly pathetic. 
Chingachgook, with his monosyllable, is but a typical good Indian. 
Uncas is characterized with more care, yet aside from his silent love for 
Cora, which is depicted with rare skill, he has little of individuality to 
separate him from Cooper’s stock type. 

The two really living characters in the book are Cora and Hawkeye. 
Despite the fact that Cooper usually found it an impossibility to depict 
feminine character, he has here created a real heroine. We see little of 
her. There are times when she talks the most inane of book talk; but, 
after all, when one lays down the volume he has a very distinct mental 
picture of her. Her conduct during the last chapters is lifelike and 
touching. The character of Cora is alone enough to vindicate Cooper 
from Lowell’s criticism of his ‘‘ females.’’ In Hawkeye we have the 
glory of the romance. It is he that keeps it perennially alive. He is 
one of the few great original characters in all fiction. He dominates the 
book, and he is in reality the cause of its existence. 

It is easy to criticize Cooper. One may find examples in profusion of 
his elephantine humor, and his wooden conversations. It is easy to show 
that his attitude toward ladies is usually that of the woodsman and the 
sailor who have lived all their lives away from them. The description of 
Alice, for example, becomes positively humorous, for has she not a “‘ daz- 
zling complexion,’’ ‘‘ dove-like eyes,’’ teeth ‘‘ that would shame the 
purest ivory,’’ and ‘‘a smile of ineffable innocence’’? His love scenes 
are mawkish and unreal; his style is often inflated, and he often shuns the 
vulgar vocabulary of daily life. Gamut fans himself with his hat, but 
Cooper declares that he is ‘‘ making diligent use of his triangular castor 
to produce a circulation in the close air of the woods,’’ But after all, 
this is but shallow criticism. Cooper was an artist who drew life and 
character with broad strokes. Seen too near, the canvas becomes a mere 
ludicrous mixing of colors, but seen at the proper focus it springs at once 
into life. There appear before us the figures of strong, elemental men, 
against a background free-aired and vast. 

There are three stages in Cooper criticism. The boy reads breathlessly 
the thrilling tale of adventure in the forest and on the ocean. He never 
dreams that there are imperfections and crudities in his author. To him 
the romance is like an enchanter’s wand,— it transports him into a new 
world, where he wanders breathless out of sight of all known landmarks. 
The second stage comes in early manhood. The young student has 
learned the elements of criticism, and no classics yield so readily to his 
amateur hand as Cooper’s. Even a novice in criticism can write learnedly 
of Cooper’s errors. In his eager search for imperfections, the young 
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critic overlooks everything else; he reads only to condemn. The third 
stage comes with experience and ripened judgment. The critic now finds 
that despite his imperfections Cooper was one of the few great story- 
tellers of the race; a man of heroic proportions; a man as wholesome as 
nature herself, as fresh and as free as the new western world. He finds 
that the romances which he has so glibly criticized were largely instru- 
mental in creating an epoch in the history of prose fiction, and that almost 
alone among American authors Cooper has added a new domain and a new 
character to the field of literature. Surely he who has done this is no 
small figure. It is safe to say that so long as the story of the early 
days of the vanishing forest and Indian, of the struggle in the pathless 
woods for a continent shall continue to hold anything of interest and 
romance, so long will Cooper be read and remembered. 


THE INNER LIFE OF JAMES DWIGHT DANA.* 


BR 6K SOBY DANIEL C. GILMAN. RK iH 


From President Gilman’s ‘‘ Life of James Dwight Dana.’’ Copyright 1899, 
by Harper and Brothers. 


}T is doubtful whether in the range of Christian biographies of the 
nineteenth century the like of Dana can be found. Heis a man 
exclusively devoted to science. To this his interest in politics, 
literature, education, music, society, is completely subordinate. 
To explore the regions of the unknown, to tread untrodden fields, 
to record new facts, to discover better principles of classification, and to 
reveal, if possible, laws of nature hitherto hidden, is the dominant occupa- 
tion of his life. But simultaneously — apparent in his letters as a traveler 
and explorer, manifested constantly in his correspondence with his mother, 
often revealed in his scientific writings, and perpetually shown in his daily 
walk and conversation — the transcendent purpose of his soul is the service 
of his Master. ‘‘ Lord, I thank Thee that I think Thy thoughts after Thee ”’ 
might have been his utterance. The astronomers or mathematicians of 
two or three centuries ago— Kepler, Galileo, Copernicus, Newton, 
Leibnitz — were men of strong religious convictions. So was Linnzus. 
So in recent days was Clerk Maxwell. So were many of Dana’s most 
distinguished scientific co-workers,— Agassiz, Henry, Gray, Pierce, 
Torrey, Hitchcock. All of them may have been as deeply religious as 
he; but few of them, if any, have left on record so many expressions of 
religious devotion. In the changing environment of life at sea, as well 
as in the seclusion of an academic calling, Dana was constantly mindful 
of his supreme obligations. Like the keeper of a lighthouse, he kept his 

[Of Professor Dana, Professor Le Conte says: ‘‘ He became the highest living authority 
in mineralogy, in several departments of zodlogy,—as, for example, crustacea and 
zodphytes,— and, more than all, in geology.’’ His most important works are a ‘‘ System 
of Mineralogy,’’ and ‘‘ Text-book of Geology.’’ From 1838 to 1842 Mr. Dana was 
mineralogist, geologist and zodlogist of the government exploring expedition under Captain 
Charles Wilkes, and visited many of the Pacific islands. He became professor of natural 
history and geology at Yale in 1855; in 1864 the title of the professorship was changed 
to that of geol and mineralogy, and he held the chair until 1892, when declining 
strength compelled his retirement. In 1854 he was elected president of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science; in 1872 he received the Wollaston medal 
from the Geological Society of London; in 1877 he was awarded the Copley gold medal by 
the Royal Society of London; in 1882 the Royal Society of New South Wales bestowed 
upon him the Clarke memorial medal, and in 1892 the Boston Society of Natural History 
presented him the Walker prize of one thousand dollars for distinguished services in natural 
history. The University of Munich conferred the degree of doctor of philosophy upon him ; 
and both Harvard and Edinburgh made him a doctor of laws. He died in 1895.—Eprror.] 

*This paper follows eight original CHAUTAUQUAN studies of the Inner Life of Great 
Americans: ‘‘Stonewall’’ Jackson, by Chaplain J. Wm. Jones, October. John Greenleaf 
Whittier, by Mrs. James T. Fields, November. Phillips Brooks, by Pres. Charles F. Thwing, 
December. Mary Lyon, by Rev. Dr. A. E. Dunning, January. — L. Moody, by Rev. 
Charles M. Stuart, D.D., February. Ulysses 8. Grant, by Bishop John H. Vincent, March. 
Abraham Lincoln, by Norman Hapgood, April. Robert EB. Lee, by J. Wm. Jones, May. 
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lamp trimmed and burning; like a gallant knight, he was loyal to the 
banner that he bore. This was more apparent in the words that came 
from his pen than in those that fell from his lips. A selection might be 
made from his letters which would apparently indicate that he was wholly 
absorbed by his religious duties, like one of the brotherhood in a con- 
secrated order, a Benedictine or Franciscan; and yet one might live near 
him and meet him day after day, and year after year, without ever being 
annoyed by words not fitly spoken, indeed without ever hearing any but 
the most simple and natural allusions to his Christian faith. The reserve 
so common among New Englanders was one of his characteristics. 

If it is borne in mind that during the last generation — after the writ- 
ings of Darwin and Huxley were widely read —the study of biology 
came to be regarded by many religious people as of positively dangerous 
tendency, the example of Dana in boldly upholding it will appear the 
more impressive. He was never afraid of the truth, never afraid of 
inquiry, never afraid to abandon or to modify his previous opinions if his 
reason was convinced; and he always kept his reason open to conviction, 
especially in the domains to which his studies were directed. * * * 

Dana grew up in a family of sincerely devout people, connected with 
an orthodox church, unquestioning heirs of the Puritan views generally 
prevalent in New England and in Central New York during the first half 
of this century. His parents were not troubled, apparently, by any of 
the minor differences of religious denominations, but without question 
they accepted the Scriptures as the Word of God, and believed in the 
duty of personal consecration to the service of Christ. Thus the bent 
was given to his religious nature. The earliest letter of his that is 
extant, the simple expression of a boy of twelve years old, asks that a 
Testament may be sent him, as the Sunday-school has not any that he 
can use. During his college life and subsequent residence in New Haven, 
prior to the expedition, he doubtless came under the influence of what 
were then called revivals of religion, but his calm and tranquil spirit was 
not affected by them. Not long before his departure for the voyage 
around the world, letters from home acquainted him with the change of 
heart which several of his brothers and sisters had experienced, and 
James, under the additional influence of certain friends in New Haven, — 
Robert Bakewell and Henry White among the number,— made an open 
profession of his Christian faith by becoming a member of the First 
Church in New Haven. * * 

There are letters of this seats which record his religious experiences, 
but they are quite too confidential and sacred to be here reproduced. 
Ever afterwards, to the end of his life, amid the excitements and distrac- 
tions of nautical life, in hours of danger, and in the quiet pursuit of 
science, his devotion was manifest. It was never obtrusive. He was 
not a man who employed cant phrases or who was eager to express his 
most sacred thoughts or display his emotions. Nor was he tenacious of 
the denominational tenets, or inclined to philosophical and ecclesiastical 
discussions. On the other hand, no one was ever admitted to his 
intimacy, on shipboard or on land, as a visitor in his family or as a 
correspondent, without discovering the simplicity, the honesty, and the 
beauty of his Christian character. He was not only a man without guile,— 
he was a man of strong convictions, definite principles, and devout aspira- 
tions, ever manifested by that ‘‘ most excellent gift of charity, the very 
bond of peace and of all virtues.’’ Striking illustrations might be given 
of the light which was shed by his steady adherence under adverse 
circumstances ts the essentials of Christianity, and by his outspoken 
words, while bis life was devoted to the fearless discovery of nature and 
the defense uf scientific truth. 

Under the trying conditions of prolonged ill-health, which made the 
end of active work seem near, day after day, for more than thirty years, 
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Dana’s patience and submission were invariable. As old age came on he 
lost no courage. He cheered his contemporaries by his resolute faith, 
and he set an example of serenity and faith to all the younger persons 
who came under his influence. So much for his spiritual nature. 

Now a word respecting his intellectual attitude toward religion. In 
order that this may be understood, the state of this country during his 
earlier years, and especially between 1830 and 1860, must be borne in 
mind. Science had not then established its position in college courses, 
nor in the confidence of educated religious men, as it did at a later date, 
Ministers and churches saw its approaches with apprehension. They 
were alarmed by its teachings, and afraid of its destructive influences, 
Silliman carried on a controversy with Moses Stuart of Andover, respect- 
ing the time during which creation made its progress,—the former 
claiming that the ‘‘ days’’ of Genesis were long and undefined ‘‘ ages,’’ 
the other claiming, on the authority of the Hebrew Scriptures, that 
‘*days’’ meant periods of twenty-four hours. The college preacher, 
Dr. Fitch, in a sermon before his students, enforced the doctrine that 
‘* days’’ meant solar days. Some of the orthodox claimed that marine 
fossils, found on lofty summits remote from seas, were evidences of the 
universal deluge. It was even suggested, by one person, that they were 
placed there by the devil to confound the wise. When Dana and his 
“ife were at Saratoga in 1844, they listened to a sermon which con- 
tained statements never forgotten and often referred to in future years. 
The clergyman declared that the world was created a plain, and that all 
mcuufains were the result—he did not explain in what manner — of 
Aci... “! A-celebrated Presbyterian clergyman of New York, in a 
ler vure before a theological seminary, which one of his hearers now dis- 
tinctly recalls, made this same declaration that the upheaval of moun- 
tains was a consequence of the fall of man. Another minister asserted 
that the dislocation of the rocks occurred at the Crucifixion. 

In January, 1857, Professor Dana made a lecturing tour, for the first 
and only time. Writing from Utica, he says: 

‘* Last evening, at George’s [his brother], I read my other lecture to the families and a 
few others, by special request, and had the parlors hung with the legs and bones of the 
various wild beasts of which the lecture treats. All passed off satisfactorily, they say. 
Mr. ——, of the Dutch church, was present. After I had finished, his questions showed 
him to be quite a heretic. He was quite sure that there was no death in the world until 
the sin of Adam. The tigers could not have given loose to their flesh-eating propensities 
until the fall.’’ 

Writing later from Buffalo, on the same trip, Dana adds: 

**T understand that [a minister who heard him] said that if science shows that animals 
died before Adam’s fall, the Bible all goes to naught. Funny that the sin of Adam should 
have killed those old trilobites! The blunderbuss must have kicked back into time at a 
tremendous rate to have hit those poor innocents and their associates. Truth, though so 
glorious in itself, aye, heaven-born, how it is feared and fought against and often perse- 
cuted by self-deluded man! Give the trilobites a chance to speak, and they would correct 
many a false dogma in theological systems!’’ 

It was under these circumstances that Dana took the attitude of an 
uncompromising defender of science, from within the camp of undisputed 
orti..doxy and from a group of men whose devoutness was unques- 
iiona >. 

P, ssor Tayler Lewis was a man of great ability and of unusual 
aiue ents asascholar. He had been a professor of Greek literature in 
the L. iversity of the City of New York, and subsequently held a like posi- 
tion in nion College. A small volume, entitled ‘‘ Science and the Bible, ’’ 
in wh. 7-*onded the literal interpretation of the word ‘‘ days’’ in 
the tist chapter of Genesis, and cast aspersions on the teachings of 
science and scientific men, aroused the attention of Dana, who picked up 
the giove thus thrown into the arena. In four articles printed in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra he came to the defense of geology, and in vigorous 
paragraphs attacked the position of Dr. Lewis. It is not worth while, 
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forty years later, to review the merits of this controversy, but it is 
significant as an expression of Dana’s opinions on the relation of science 
and religion, — and it is of even greater importance as an illustration of 
the utterances, then not uncommon, of influential teachers of religion. 

It should be remembered that in this controversy Professor Dana’s 
purpose was to defend the conclusions he had reached respecting 
cosmology, and to vindicate their consistency with the truths of revealed 
religion. He was not by profession a biblical exegete, and his main 
contention is quite separable from the special mode which he favored of 
interpreting the narrative of the creation in Genesis. The discussion 
attracted the attention of many thoughtful men; but a young naturalist 
or a young theologian of the present time who may turn to those for- 
gotten pages will be surprised that such questions could then have seemed 
so important. All theological comments respecting the Bible and respect- 
ing the works of creation are now on a very different plane. *° * * 

It was largely under the influence of Guyot that Dana continued to 
discuss the Mosaic cosmogony. These two friends, impressed by the 
Bible lessons of their youth, endeavored to see in the poetical expres- 
sions of the first chapter of Genesis exact statements of those natural 
phenomena which the eye of science recognizes in the development of 
the universe. It is easy for us to see that they were fettered by a mode 
of interpreting the Hebrew Scriptures that is not now tenable, and that 
they were supported in this method not only by the traditions of early 
life, but also by the dominant theology of the communities in which they 
dwelt. To the Mosaic cosmogony Dana came back again after the publi- 
cation of a volume entitled ‘‘ Creation,’’ which contained, in their latest 
and fullest forms, the views of Guyot. These aspects of the relations 
of science and religion had been often discussed by the two devout geolo- 
gists in conversation, and both had lectured upon such subjects. Dana 
accepted many of the positions that Guyot assumed, and when ‘“‘ Crea- 
tion’’ appeared, Dana reviewed it in the Bibliotheca Sacra for April, 
1885, and this article was expanded so as to make a small volume. A 
copy of this review attracted the attention of Mr. Gladstone, who wrote 
about it to the author. 

Dana’s later views are succinctly stated in the following letter to a 
clergyman: : 

*“New HAVEN, CONN., March 3, 1889. 


‘* The views I have been led to hold on evolution are stated in my ‘Geology,’ both the 
manual and the text-book, at the close of the section on historical geology. While admit- 
ting the derivation of man from an inferior species, I believe that there was a Divine crea- 
tive act at the origin of man; that the event was as truly a creation as if it had been from 
earth or inorganic matter to man. I find nothing in the belief to impair or disturb my 
religious faith; that is, my faith in Christ as the source of all hope for time and for 
eternity. The new doctrines of science have a tendency to spread infidelity. But it is 
because the ideas are new and their true bearing is not understood. The wave is already 
on the decline, and it is beginning to be seen more clearly than ever that science can have 
nothing to say on moral or spiritual questions; that it fulfils its highest purpose in mani- 
festing more and more the glory of God.”’ 


Not long before his marriage Dana thus reviewed the steps of his 
career in one of the confidential and affectionate letters which from 
time to time he addressed to his mother: 

‘* Leaving college, my wish to visit the Mediterranean was at once gratified, and soon 
after I returned, the place with Professor Silliman, for which I had long before applied, was 
open for me. The year then had hardly finished when I received my appointment in the 
expedition, and now I have returned again after a cruise of unusual dangers, in the course 
of which, at least seven or eight times, death seemed to stare us in the face, and all are 
alive and in health that I left behind. I might go on and speak of other sources of happi- 
ness since my return; but you know all. Surely my cup of mercies has been full to over- 
flowing. How few of my playmates at school can now look back upon such constant 
prosperity! May these mercies prove a blessing and not a curse; may they direct my heart 
upward to the Author of every good and perfect gift, and lead to a more complete con- 
version of all my powers and energies to Him who in the events of His providence and grace 
has so loved us.”’ 
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OUR VACATION SCHOOL. 


——HE month of June closes the C. L. 
S. C. year, and three vacation months 
are before us. Why not arrange to 
keep up the systematic habits of the 
past nine months and have some sort 
of definite plan for the next three? Chau- 
tauquans may well take a hiat from the 
vacation school,—an idea which is being 
applied so widely to children,— and plan for 
a vacation school of their own. 

First there is bird study, to which no one 
who has embarked upon this fascinating pur- 
suit needs to be urged. Then there are the 
various side-lights upon the past year’s read- 
ing,— some of the historical novels might be 
taken up, a biography or two, or some of the 
poets that we know least. While our inter- 
est in a subject is still keen is the time to 
read all around it. 

We suggest the following plan: Run 
through THE CHAUTAUQUAN for the past few 
months and select from the bibliographies 
the books which you are or have been most 
anxious to read. If the list is too long to 
be accomplished during the summer, cut it 
down carefully so that you may be reasonably 
sure of accomplishing what you undertake. 
Then group the books as seems most desir- 
able to you and assign one group to each 
month. Send also to the C. L. 8S. C. office 
for the Special Course Handbook, which gives 
a list of summer courses in biography and 
fiction, with suggestions for the reading if 
desired. Be careful not to undertake too 
much. An attractive plan, persistently fol- 
lowed, will yield much solid pleasure, but 
we must not let the vacation months be 
robbed entirely of that sense of abandon 
which we all need at times and which sends 
us back to hard work with new zest. 
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CHAUTAUQUA IN WINTER. 


Few of the thousands of summer visitors 
to Chautauqua can appreciate what a com- 
pletely snowbound part of the world the 
Assembly grounds become during the winter 
months. The lake is frozen so hard that it 
is turned into a highroad for sleighing pur- 
poses, and fishing for muscallonge through 
the ice is a sport so eagerly pursued that 
strict laws have been enacted to protect the 
inhabitants of the lake. On shore the wind 
sweeps across the huge spaces of the am- 
phitheater and wreaks its fury on the stal- 
wart columns of the Hall in the Grove. The 
snow is piled in masses around the deserted 
buildings and great drifts are heaped in 
dooryards and avenues without regard to 





the energetic community who must venture 
out on deeds of necessity and mercy, or 


to church and Chautauqua circle. That 
winter ‘‘ lingers in the lap of spring,’’ is 
shown by the accompanying view of the 
amphitheater, taken in April and furnished 
through the courtesy of Miss Daniels. It 
is safe to say that the last stronghold of 
the ice king will not capitulate before June. 




















TO THE CLASS OF 1900. 


The secretary of the class, Miss Campbell, 
of Cohoes, New York, reports encouraging 
progress in class affairs. The class letter 
referred to in the March CHAUTAUQUAN has 
traveled through a number of states already, 
and the responses have been cordial and full 
of the class spirit. A 
typical reply is, ‘‘ We 
ought to be proud of 
the opportunity to help. 
I would not give up the 
four years’ experience 
for much gold.’’ This 
is from a solitary reader 
and an invalid. The 
members who are in cir- 
cles might make the 
closing meeting of the 
year an entertainment 
for the class fund for 
Alumni Hall. It will be 
a matter of pride and 
pleasure to all grad- 
uates who visit Chautauqua to feel that 
they have helped on the good cause. The 
Cohoes Circle, composed entirely of 1900’s, 
Miss Campbell reports, are to be responsible 
for the class banner. It is now being made 
and will be the gift of this devoted little band. 
The secretary adds: ‘‘ Of course that keeps 
our circle from giving anything to Alumni 
Hall, but we have made some self-denials to 
give the banner and will give to the class fund 
next year, if the debt remains.’? We are 
sure that if the same spirit pervades the 
rest of the nineteenth century class, the 
summer of 1900 will see their room in the 
C. L. S. C. club house not only a place of 
good cheer but also one free of all obligations. 


= 


DECORATIONS FOR THE CLASS OF 1900. 


The class emblem of 1900, the evergreen, 
will offer opportunities for very effective 
decoration at the various summer assemblies. 
At Chautauqua itself the evergreen will be 
conspicuous in all the C. L. 8. C. decorations 
of the season. The secretary of the class 
offers a happy suggestion. She says: ‘‘ Ask 
the members who are coming to Chautauqua 
to bring branches or bunches of evergreen. 
It is at its best in August and will last a long 
time. My idea is to make an evergreen or 
pine party a social evening for the class. If 
each brings the evergreen from where the 
reading has been done, see what an amount 
of sentiment will come with it.’ The inde- 
fatigable secretary then reveals some of the 
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additional ideas which will be put at the 
service of the committee on decoration, and 
adds: ‘‘ We have never used pine cones, 


for they seem to say ‘ gone to seed,’ yet 
why not bring them as well as the ever- 
green? Our future work will be to spread 
the Chautauqua idea as the winds scatter 





INDIAN SCHOOL, NAVAJO RESERVATION. 


the pine seeds.”” The mere mention of 
these opportunities for participation in the 
good-fellowship of the class will, we are 
sure, be sufficient to inspire every member 
to lend a hand. If you cannot come, why 
not send a pine cone with a message of 
greeting to the class? Write to the secre- 
tary, Miss Mabel Campbell, 53 Younglove 
avenue, Cohoes, New York. 


eee 


THE C. L. 8S. C. ON AN INDIAN RESERVATION. 


The following letter from Mrs. J. H. 
Haskell, of the Department of the Interior, 
United States Indian Service, shows some- 
thing of the surroundings among which a 
‘* triangle ’’ of Chautauquans are doing their 
work : 


‘* Thinking you may be interested in the 1899-1900 
‘Navajo’ C. L. 8. C. Circle, I will give a brief de- 
scription of our surroundings and work. Tohatchi 
(To-ha-chee, an Indian word, meaning ‘dig for 
water’), New Mexico, is situated on the Navajo 
reservation, just across the Arizona line and thirty miles 
north of Gallup, New Mexico, our nearest town and 
railroad. 

‘* We have a tri-weekly mail which is carried on 
horseback from Gallup by an Indian. The government 
Indian school was established here nearly six years ago 
and since that time has been under the supervision of 
Mrs. Emma H. DeVore. I received a position in the 
school a few months after it was established. The 
residents of the school, aside from the children, now 
consist of Mrs. Emma H. DeVore, who is principal 
teacher; Mrs. Kate V. Kinney, who came the latter 
part of February and joined our little circle, and myself; 
besides these three teachers we have a policeman and 
an Indian cook. The children are boarded at the school 
ten months, and at the end of June go to their homes 
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for a vacation of two months. They are usually glad 
to return to the school in September. They are in the 
classroom a half day, and are taught industrial work 
the remainder of the day; while in the evening they are 
given a half hour’s instruction in the Bible by Mrs. Jas. 





ENTRANCE TO RAMONA’S CHAPEL. 


E. DeGroat, missionary. We also have Sunday-school. 

‘* The Navajo children are bright, and learn to speak 
English very quickly; but they are very timid about 
speaking it, and it is the most difficult work in the 
Indian schools to keep them from talking their mother 
tongue. ‘hey are naturally good penmen, and most of 
them show remarkable talent for drawing. The attend- 
ance at present is forty-seven,—all the school can 
accommodate. But in a few weeks will begin the 
erection of an eleven thousand dollar building, with 
modern improvements and accommodations for about 
ninety children. So next year we expect to have a 
full school and a larger corps of teachers. 

‘* The Navajos are the largest Indian tribe, number- 
ing about twenty thousand. They are a peaceable, 
industrious and self-supporting people. They have 
large flocks of sheep,‘and a great 
many ponies, build their hogans 
(houses of poles and adobe), and 
are happy and contented — adopting 
the adage, ‘Be happy today, and 
let tomorrow take care of itself.’ 
The women display artistic taste in 
the weaving of designs and blending 
of the colors in the famous Navajo 
blankets, and they rarely make two 
alike unless ordered. These blankets 
are truly works of art, when one 
considers their crude looms. In re- 
gard to the very small but enthusi- 
astic Navajo C. L. S. C. Circle, will 
say on account of our many duties 
and situated as we are far from 
library facilities, we are behind with 
reading, but will strive to complete all 
required reading by the end of June 
and also do some extrawork. Think- 
ing you would like to see how the 
Navajo Indian schoolchildren look I 
send you a picture of a group which 
was taken only a few weeks ago.”’ 
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THE HOUSE OF RAMONA. 

To the circle of Escondido, California, we 
are indebted for the following report and 
the photographs of Ramona’s house. It 
may be of interest also to 
mention that the photographs 
were brought from California 
to Cleveland by the president 
of the circle, whose pleasant 
call in the Chautauqua Office 
in the Caxton Building gave 
us new assurance of the 
tangible character of the C. 
L. 8. C. Round Table. 


‘*The Escondido branch of the 
C. L. S. C. sends greeting to the 
parent Chautauqua. It may be of 
interest to other Chautauquans to 
know that our little band off here 
on the Pacific coast are keeping 
the sacred Chautauqua fires aglow, 
and that a score or more lives are 
brighter, stronger and happier be- 
cause five years ago a Chautauqua 
circle was organized in our little 
valley. Our number is not large, but 
interest in the work has not abated. 
We meet regularly every week, and 
follow as far as possible the Chautarqua programs. 
The meaning of the word ‘ Escondido’ (pronounced 
es-con-the’-do) is ‘Hidden Vale.’ It is the inland 
metrcpolis of San Diego county, thirty-five miles 
north of the city and harbor of San Diego. It com- 
prised a Mexican grant formerly known as the 
Rancho Rincon del Diablo. To the eastward about 
three miles lies the lovely valley of San Pasqual, where 
General Kearney and Kit Carson cut their way through 
the Mexican troops to San Diego. Helen Hunt Jackson 
made repeated visits to this valley, obtaining local color 
for her famous novel, ‘ Ramona,’ in which is depicted 
the Spanish-Indian life of southern California before 
the enterprising New Englander invaded its peaceful 
domain. About twelve miles to the west of us is the 
real scene of Mrs. Hunt’s inspiration, ‘The Home of 








INTSRIOR OF RAMONA’S CHAPEL. 




















Ramona,’ tucked away among the hills, described as 
follows: ‘The arched veranda along the front was a 
delightsome place. It must have been eighty feet 
long, at least, for the doors of five large rooms 
opened upon it. The two westernmost rooms had been 
added on, and made four steps higher 
than the others, which gave to that 
end of the veranda the look of a 
balcony or loggia.’ Five miles be- 
yond is San Luis Rey Mission founded 
by the Franciscan monks, from where 
the priests went out to conduct 
services in the little chapel still 
standing at ‘ Guayjonia Rancho’ — 
the home of Ramona.’’ 


<= 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL CLUB. 


Our bird studies for the 
past few months have brought 
many of us into close and 
friendly association with the 
writings of John Burroughs, 
and we find a new pleasure 
in tracing still farther the 
career of one who has done 
so much to help us enlarge 
our powers of observation 
and enjoyment. Twenty- 
five years ago his first book, ‘‘ Wake Robin,’’ 
was written, while he was engaged in the 
Treasury Department at Washington, and 
the years which have intervened have given 
us in all ten charming volumes from his 
versatile pen. In an interview with Mr. 
Burroughs published in Current Literature 
for October, 1899, he said: ‘‘ If I ran after 
birds only to write about them, I should 
never have written anything that anyone 
else would have cared to read. I must 
write from sympathy and love—that is, 
from enjoyment—or not at all. ‘ 
My confidence that I ought to write comes 
from the attraction which some subjects 
exercise over me. The work is pleasure 
and the result gives pleasure.’’ But as 
many of us are aware, Mr. Burroughs’s 
contributions to literature are by no means 
restricted to his observations of nature. 
Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie in The Century 
Magazine for August, 1897, discusses the 
literary influences which bore so important 
a part in his education, and shows how these 
are reflected in his writings. In The Century 
Magazine for August, 1899, under the 
title, ‘‘ Glimpses of Wild Life About My 
Cabin,’’ Mr. Burroughs picturesfor us his 
quaint home, ‘‘ Slab Sides,’’ near the Hud- 
son, and interprets for the appreciative 
reader the mysteries of nature as they 
appeal to one who said: ‘“‘If I were to 
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name the three most precious resources of 
life, I should say books, friends and nature; 
and the most constant and always at hand is 
nature.’’ 









HOME OF RAMONA. 


PROFESSOR HENRY COHN. 


In the announcements of the Chautauqua 
Summer Schools for the coming season, 
former students will note with regret the 
absence of the name of Professor Henry 
Cohn, of the Northwestern University, whose 
death occurred a few weeks ago. Profess- 
or Cohn was a native of Berlin. He came 
to this country as a boy, was graduated at 
Columbia College in 1869, taught in the 
School of Mines, and then returned to 
Germany for two years and a half to study 
at the University of Berlin. In 1893 he 
became assistant professor of German at 
Northwestern University, and the fine Ger- 
man library at that institution is largely due 
to his efforts. He was a man of liberal 
ideas, and was widely known as an educator. 
His connection with the Chautauqua Summer 
Schools extended over a number of years, 
and his influence as a progressive and inspir- 
ing teacher was strongly felt by all who 
came in contact with him. He joined the 
C. L. 8. C. Class of 1901 in the summer 


of ’97, and took a deep interest in the 
welfare of the organization and also of 
his class, which elected him one of its vice- 
presidents. His memory will be cherished 
at’ Chautauqua as elsewhere by the many 
friends who came within the circle of his 
influence. 











A NEW BIRD LAW. 


The Hallock bill recently signed by Govern- 
or Roosevelt will be welcomed by all Chau- 
tauqua students interested in bird life. The 
new law prohibits the commercial use of the 
plumage or skins or any parts of wild birds 
with the exception of the English sparrow, 
crow, hawk, crane, gull, raven, blackbird 
and kingfisher. The 
bill is a cause for 
thankfulness and a 
long step in the right 
direction, but those of 
us who have grown up 
by the shores of the 
ocean or the great 
lakes will note with pe- 
culiar regret that the 
beautiful seagull is still 
without the law’s 
protection. It is said 
that a friend of one 
of the members of the committee was in the 
guil-killing business for millinery purposes 
and influenced the bill unfavorably in this 
respect. There is still something for Chau- 
tauquans to do in educating public opinion 
on this subject. 

The disastrous results which may arise 
from following the dictates of fashion are 
most strikingly illustrated in the case of the 
tern or seagull of the Atlantic coast. Mr. 
F. M. Chapman in Bird-Lore refers to the 
massacre of these birds as follows: 

‘*Up and down the coast word went forth that sea 
swallows, or ‘summer gulls,’ were worth ten cents 
each, and the milliners’ agent was there to confirm 
the report. 

** Never, in this country at least, has there been such 
a slaughter of birds. A Cobb’s Island, Virginia, bay- 
man, whose conscience, even at this late date, urged 
him to a confession of shame for his part in the 
proceedings, told me recently that in a single day of 
that memorable season, 1,400 terns were killed on 
Cobb’s Island alone, and 40,000 are said to have been 
shot there during the summer. The destruction at 
other favorable places was proportionately great. 

‘‘Two seasons of this work were sufficient to sweep 
the terns from all their more accessible resorts, the 
only survivors being residents of a few uninhabited 
islands. Even here they would have succumbed had 
not bird-lovers raised a sum to pay keepers to protect 


them.”’ 
= 


‘*OLD SILVERSPOT’’ AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Aside from the gull, there seems to be 
some economic question involved in the 
exclusion of the other birds mentioned, from 
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THE TERN ON ITS NEST. 







the protection of the law. The reputation of 
the crow has been unsavory for a long time, 
and while Ernest Seton-Thompson’s captiva- 
ting account of ‘‘ Old Silverspot’’ is an in- 
spiration to students of bird nature, the 
farmer’s point of view must come in for 
careful consideration. The United States 
Department of Agriculture publishes a bulle- 
tin on ‘‘ The Common 
Crow,’’ which reveals 
various interesting 
aspects of this many- 
sided problem. Meth- 
ods of ‘‘ scotching’”’ 
the crow species with- 
out exterminating it 
are cited, and the con- 
viction grows upon one 
that a more intelligent 
way of dealing with 
the difficulty is to be 
found than that of 
committing it to the milliners’ agent. The 
president of the American Ornithologist 
Union, Mr. Wm. Dutcher, makes the state- 
ment that ‘‘ It would be a wise investment in 
actual dollars and cents for every farmers’ 
club and institute in this land to employ a 
naturalist to teach the names of the birds 
about them and the part that each one takes 
in the preservation of nature’s balance.’’ 


<= 


THE WEARING OF AIGRETTES. 


In the May CHAUTAUQUAN we reproduced 
the picture of the snowy heron or egret and 
one of the ‘‘ aigrettes’’ taken from the back 
of this bird, as published by the New York 
Audubon Society. In this connection the 
society issues also an article by Mr. Chapman 
with the following statement as to the 
method of securing these ‘‘ aigrettes”’ 
which are so generally worn by persons who 
have no conception of the cruelty involved 
in securing them: 

** Aigrette plumes constitute the wedding- 
dress of the several species of white herons 
or egrets, and are worn only during the 
nesting season. The birds are exceedingly 
sociable in disposition, and when breeding 
gather in colonies or rookeries, often con- 
taining hundreds of pairs. 

“The plume-hunter having discovered a 
rookery by watching the birds as they fly to 
and from their nests, surveys the ground, 





learns the lines of flight followed by the 
birds, and the perches or lookout. stations 
they usually frequent when returning to 
their homes. Armed, preferably with a 
smal] rifle, he then secretes himself in a 
favorable position. The birds now have 
families to provide for and are active 
throughout the day. As they return with 
food for their young they rest a moment on 
the lookout perch, offering an excellent 
mark to the hunter concealed below. The 
bird falls, the slight report of the rifie does not 
alarm others that soon follow, and within a 
few days most of the parent birds have been 
killed, while the nestlings, lacking their care, 
die of starvation. 

‘*The method is simple,— any boy with a 
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gun can become a plume-hunter,— but so 
effective that at the present rate of destruc- 
tion the herons will soon succumb to it. A 
Florida plume-hunter once told the writer 
that with two or three assistants he had 
killed 300 egrets in one afternoon; another 
boasted that he and his party had killed 
130,000 birds (mostly plume-birds) during 
one season. 

“Having practically exterminated the 
egrets in Florida, plume-hunters have turned 
their attention to other parts of the birds’ 
range; advertising in local papers, offering 
large prices to native hunters, and organiz- 
ing expeditions to explore the coasts and 
inland marshes, from our southern bounda- 
ries to the Argentine Republic.”’ 





<a 


OUTLINE OF READING AND PROGRAMS. 
C. L. 8. C. MOTTOES. 


“ We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


“Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“ Never be Discouraged.” 


C. L.,8. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


OPENING DAY—October 1. 

BRYANT Day—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 

CoLLEGE Day—January, last Thursday. 
LANIER Day—February 3. 

SPECIAL SuNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 
SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 


AppDIsoN Day—May 1. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Sunday after first 
Tuesday. 

St. PauL’s Day—August, second Saturday after first 
Tuesday. 

RECOGNITION Day—August, third Wednesday. 


<a 
OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. 


May 28-—JuUNE 4— 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Expansion of the Amer 
ican People. Chap. 33. 


JUNE 4-11— 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Expansion of the Ameri- 
can People. Chap. 34. A Reading Journey Through 
France. 


JUNE 11-18— : 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Expansion of the Ameri- 


can People. Chap. 35. Critical Studies In American 
Literature: Cooper’s ‘‘ Last of the Mohicans.’’ 
JUNE 18-25 — 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: The Expansion of the Ameri- 
can People. Chap. 36. The Inner Life of James D. 
Dana. 








a 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE WORK. 


As this is the last month of the study year and many circles finish their work early in June, the lessons in the 
required books are planned to close with May. But circles which continue their readings into June will fird this 
a most important ‘‘ bird month,’’ and provision is made for reports of bird observation in each program up to 
June 18. A special program for June 18-25 is suggested as the basis of a closing social meeting which shall 
bear upon the work of the year while affording diversion and entertainment. 


May 28-JuNE 4— JUNE 4-11— 

1. Roll-call: Responded to by quotations from pres- 1. Roll-call: Answers to Search Questions on A Read- 
ent day writers, either American or foreign, re- ing Journey Through France. 
ferring to the future of the United States. 2. Papers: The origin of names of towns in Brittany. 


2. Quiz on Expansion article, Chapter 33. (See Hare's ‘‘ Northwestern France.’’) _ Robert 

3. Paper: The People of Henry James’s stories as Browning in Brittany. (See bibliography, 
compared with those of Howells’s. “‘ Browning’s Summers in Brittany.’’) 

4. Book Review: ‘‘ To Have and To Hold.’’ 3. Reading: ‘‘ Hervé Riel.’’ Browning. 

5, Reports upon bird observations for the week. 4. Map Review with quiz on the towns of Brittany. 
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5. Reading: ‘‘Gold Hair: A Legend of Pornic.” 
Brown 

6. The Seabee of Ste-Anne D’Auray. (See bibli- 
ography.) The story of the an should be told 
and selections read. 

Paper: Druid Remains of Brittany. 

Reading : Selection from ‘‘ An Iceland Fisher- 
man.’’ Pierre Loti. 

Reports upon bird observations for the week. 


JUNE 11-18— 

1. Roll-call: Responded to by quotations from ‘‘ The 
Last of the Mohicans.”’ 

2. Quiz on Expansion chapters for entire month. 

3. Reading: O. W. Holmes’s poem, ‘‘De Sauty.’’ 

4. Papers: Possible Dangers to Our Country. Possible 
Opportunities for the Nation. (See The Outlook 
for April 21. Articles by Lyman Abbott and 
Jacob A. Riis.) 

5. Study of Cooper’s ‘‘ Last of the Mohicans.’’ Every 
member of the circle should read the story. A 
little planning beforehand will make this possible. 
Read it with Professor Pattee’s suggestions at 
hand and jot down notes of pages and paragraphs 
which illustrate his points. If possible, secure 
@ special leader for this book, who may assign 
to different members certain points upon which 
to specialize. It is indispensable to the success 
of this study that all members should have read 
the book. 


o wx 


6. Reports upon bird observations for the week. 

JUNE 18-25— 

1. Roll-call: Answered by an original rhyme or 
conundrum describing some American invention. 
These to be guessed by the members of the 
circle. As, for instance: 


‘* From my home within the tropics I was rudely torn 


away, 
And mixed with ill, Plutonic drugs, ’twas said to make 
me pay; 
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I shouldn’t get such ceaseless rubs if people didn’t 
blunder, 

But what they'd do without me is a constant cause for 
wonder.”’ 


2. An Original Story. Each member is furnished with 
two slips of paper, upon one of which is written 
the name of some historical character taken 
from the year’s readings. On the other slip is a 
list of words. The following might be used: 


hallucination copper kettle hurried patriotic 
charged exacting ached flaw 
breathless prairie sunset mistletoe 
artistic frivolous expansion fragment 
monomania faltered hat box collar 


All members have the same list of words, but 
each has a different proper name. The company 
then betake themselves to writing stories, the 
time being limited to fifteen or twenty minutes, 
as may be agreed. The subject of the story for 
each is the proper name assigned, and every 
word must be brought in. The order, however, 
may be varied to suit the author’s purpose. 

3. Tableaux: Scenes from the year’s reading. 

4. Game: Verbarium applied to proper names only. 
A single word is selected, as, for instance, 
Washington. Two minutes are then allowed for 
each member to write all the proper names that 
can be thought of beginning with W. These 
names may be taken from history, literature or 
fiction, but must be genuine proper names. 
When the two minutes are up the names are 
called off. Those which are common to all are 
crossed out. In the case of the others, each 
name counts as many points as there are people 
who do not have it. The same plan is then re- 
peated, taking the letter A, etc. At the end of 
the game all the points are counted, and the 
winner decorated with a wreath or other suit- 
able emblem. 


ad 
THE TRAVEL CLUB. 


Baedeker’s ‘‘ Northern France ’’ and Hare’s ‘‘ Northwestern France ”’ 
In large libraries, where English magazines can be consulted, an 
** Legends of Brittany,’’ 

The war in the Vendée and its effects in ies are treated in Dumas’s ‘‘ The Last 
Larned’s ‘‘ History for Ready Reference,’’ and various French 
histories should be consulted for the history of the Chouans. 
is a book by T. Wilson, entitled ‘‘ The True Bluebeard,’’ published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
are laid in Brittany. The Plouvenec is said to be Concarneau, and 


Brittany. 
referring to Poole’s Index, under “ Brittany.’’ 
lore of the province. 
Vendée ’’ and Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Ninety-Three.’’ 


Blanche Willis Howard’s story of ‘*‘ Guenn’’ 


are important helps for the study of 
valuable articles may be found by 
mile Souvestre, i is full of the quaint 


A recent contribution to the folk-lore of this region 
The scenes of 


Nevin where Guenn danced at the ‘‘ Pardon ’’ probably Pont Aven. 


First Week — 

1. Roll-call: 
names of towns in Brittany. 
‘* Northwestern France.’’) 

Quiz on Reading Journey as far as Dinan. 

Reading: Selection from Mr. Dooley’s description 

of the Dreyfus trial at Rennes. 

Papers: Chateaubriand. Constable du Guesclin. 

Reading: ‘‘ Hervé Riel.’’ Robert Browning. 

Paper: Robert Browning in Brittany. (See 

‘* Browning’s Summers in Brittany,’’ in bibli- 
ography.) 

Second Week — 

1. Roll-call: Answered a oy accounts of the famous 
saints of Brittany. (See Hare’s ‘‘ Northwestern 
France’’ and encyclopedias.) 

2. Papers: Pierre Loti. Emile Souvestre. The Ven- 

dean War in Brittany. BretonCostumes. (The 

articles by A. M. Mosher and George Wharton 


Answered by giving the origin of the 
(See Hare’s 


gobo 


PAS 


Edwards in the bibliography contain many illus- 
trations of Breton costumes.) 

Quiz on Lesson: From St. Brieuc to Brest; or re- 
ports on each town included in the trip. 

Book Review: Pierre Loti’s ‘‘ An Iceland Fisher- 
m ” 

Reading : Selections from ‘‘ An Iceland Fisher- 
man. 

Portrait Study of Famous Frenchmen: Pictures of 
as many famous Frenchmen as possible should be 
secured and fastened up around the room, the 
names erased and the pictures numbered. Each 
member of the club being provided with pencil 
and paper writes the name of each character 
represented, numbering it to correspond with 
the number assigned. Copies of old: magazines 
will furnish many portraits, especially The Book- 
man, The Book Buyer, etc. Where books must 
be = they can be fastened open and laid upon 
a table, 


y FP 




















Third Week — 

1. Roll-call: Answers to Search Questions. 

2. Papers: The Origin and Growth of the Arthurian 
Legends (See Littledale’s ‘‘ Essays on Tenny- 
son’s ‘Idylls of the King.’’’) The Story of 
Tristram and Iseult. (See Matthew Arnold’s 
poem; also Tennyson’s ‘‘The Last Tourna- 
ment.’’) The Story of Merlin. 

3. Reading: Selection from Tristram and Iseult. 

4. Brief Reports: Brest, Douarnenez and Quimper. 


5. Portrait Study of Famous Frenchwomen upon the 
plan of the preceding week. 
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Fourth week — 


1. Roll-call: Answered by brief reports on the old 
provinces of ‘iene giving the chief character- 
istics of each 

2. Browning’s ‘‘ Two Poets of Croisic.” The story 

. of the poem should be given and selections read. 

8. Papers: The Druid Remains of Brittany. Abelard 
and Héloise. 

** The Pardon of Ste-Anne D’Auray.’’ (See bibli- 
ography.) The story of the event should be told 
and selections read. 

5. Reading: — s poem ‘‘ Gold Hair: A Legend 
of Pornic.’ 


ed 
NEWS FROM THE CIRCLES. 


BEYOND THE MISSISSIPPI. 


The circle at Honolulu, Hawaii, long clas- 
sified under our membership in ‘‘ foreign ’’ 
lands, now comes into the home field of 
states and territories. At least one gradu- 
ate of the Class of 1900 will report from 
this circle, and we learn that the members 
are eager to fill out the review questions for 
the year. Perhaps residents of the Ameri- 
can continent are tempted to think that the 
dwellers in the islands of the sea have plenty 
of leisure for writing out memoranda, yet 
not even these Chautauquans travel a royal 
road, for the president writes: ‘‘ The plague 
and the great fire have interrupted our meet- 
ings, but we have kept up the reading and 
are now having our meetings again.’ 

In Greeley, Colorado, the circle, which 
met only once a month ‘through the winter, 
has decreed fortnightly meetings for the 
spring months in order to round out the 
year’s work in a satisfactory manner. Here 
is a suggestion for other circles which find 
the multiplicity of midwinter engagements a 
drawback to ‘‘.high thinking.’’ It is always 
unfortunate to let any definite undertaking 
‘* peter out.’? One or two thoroughly alive 
meetings, even at the very end of the sea- 
son, will do wonders in stimulating circle 
interest, and leave the members ready and 
eager for the new course to be undertaken 
in the fall. 

The programs of the various circles of 
Wichita, Kansas, show that they are giving a 
good deal of attention to bird study, and it 
will not be surprising if the energetic women 
of that state act upon the conviction that 
‘‘a bird in the bush is worth two on the 
bonnet,’’ and help to secure important legis- 
lation upon this subject. The Bryant Circle 
of Kansas City has successfully illustrated 
the adage that ‘‘ by giving we live,’’ for it 
has not only had a year of great prosperity, 
but has strengthened the literary life of the 





community by sending out a colony of ‘‘ Al- 
trurians ’’ who have proved a credit to their 
bringing up. A correspondent of the Carle- 
ton Circle of St. Louis reports that it has 
done fine work. We should be glad to see 
some of the programs of this circle, that 
others may have the benefit of their sugges- 
tions. A new circle from Paulina, Iowa, is 
reported as in full activity, and further com- 
munications are anticipated. The Society 
of the Hall in the Grove of Creston use in 
their official correspondence a very tasteful 
little letter-head which suggests their status 
as a permanent institution. Why would it 
not be a good plan for the S. H. G.’s ofa 
given state to correspond -occasionally, and 
when a new society is formed, send it a 
letter of greeting and suggestion? Such 
friendly overtures might come to be a very 
important and interesting feature of grad- 
uate work in the state. New societies are 
usually ready to receive with gratitude the 
results of others’ experience. 

The Wayside Circle of Des Moines have 
an inner circle of a social character known 
as the ‘‘ Birthday Club,’’ the circle meeting 
with the member whose birthday is to be 
celebrated. The Harriet Shipley Circle of 
the same city is taking an active share in 
the arrangements for the mothers’ congress 
soon to be held in Des Moines. Many mem- 
bers of this congress are or have been active 
Chautauquans, and the interest of Chautau- 
qua in the educational problems which con- 
front the home led some years ago to the 
preparation of two special courses for the 
C. L. S. C., entitled ‘‘ The House and the 
Home.’’ The books were selected under the 
direction of Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, 
and have found many appreciative readers. 
At Iowa Falls a club of sixteen members, 
at least one of whom was a former member 
of the C. L. S. C., are planning to take up 
the Greek history work in connection with 
next year’s course. 
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THE CENTRAL STATES. 


The Class of 1903 has an enrolment of 
eleven members in Fairbury, Illinois, and 
these eleven report that although several of 
their number have been absent in the south 
this winter, the work has been carried on 
by all. This speaks well for the progress of 
Chautauqua in Fairbury, for a circle that is 
elastic enough to survive such an expansion 
of its membership, and still keep the cen- 
tripetal force strong, is likely to win in the 
four years’ race. The Chautauquans of 
Windsor, Illinois, send a copy of their special 
program for the French evening held in 
March, which is as follows: 


Cc. L. 8. C. LITERARY SOCIAL. 
An Evening in France. 

Papers of five-minute length: : 

The French Revolution and the Mirabeaus. 

The Napoleons. 

French Literature. 

French Religion. 

Art in France. 

The French Academy. 

Noted Men of France. 

Noted Women of France. 

Education in France. 

French Cooks and French Cookery. 

The French Fashions. 

The Exposition. 

French Literature of Today. 

Reminiscences of the Franco-Prussian War. 

Songs: ‘‘La Marseillaise,’’ ‘‘ Die Wacht am 
Rhein.”’ 

The subject for their June special program 
is to be ‘‘ An Evening with the Socialists.’’ 
The name of the circle, ‘‘ Okaw,’’ was 
selected with the idea of helping to per- 
petuate the one Indian name to which the 
town could lay claim. The leader of the 
circle, a graduate of the Class of 1890, lives 
up to the spirit of .her class motto, ‘‘ Drink 
deep or taste not the Pierian spring,’’ for 
this is the third Chautauqua circle which 
she has been instrumental in organizing. 
She expresses the help and pleasure which 
has been found in the reports and programs 
of other circles as published in THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN. It may not be amiss in this con- 
‘nection again to remind all circles that often 
programs which may seem to them of quite 
an ordinary character will suggest a new 
idea to some other circle whose work has 
been conducted upon a different plan. The 
Woman’s Club of Mount Carroll have decided 
to take up as one feature of their work for 
next year, the series of studies in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, which are to be published 
under the title, ‘‘ The Rivalry of Nations 
Since the Franco-Prussian War,’’ or ‘* World 
Politics of Today.’’ This series of studies 
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naturally follows the Expansion of the 
American People, which has traced the de- 
velopment of the United States into one of 
the great world powers. The circle at Shel- 
byville held their first ‘‘ open meeting’ in 
February at the home of the president, Miss 
Hopkins. In her words of welcome to the 
guests the leader said: 

‘* For two years our circle has met behind closed 
doors and so quietly that few knew of our existence. 
Our regular meetings have been most interesting and 
profitable, and I wish our friends might have attended 
one of those rather than one prepared for guests, for 
when you take away the spontaneity from a woman’s club 
you have robbed it of its most potent and charming 
quality.’’ 


The program presented was representative 
of the Colonial and Revolutionary periods of 
American history, since this was ‘‘ most 
typical of the year’s work, and also timely 
during the present very general renaissance 
in fiction and memoirs of all things relating 
to the infancy of the nation.”’ 

The following report of the Mishawaka, 
Indiana, Circle recently appeared in The 
Times, of South Bend: 

The annual open meeting of the Gillespie-Kimball 
branch of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 
was held Friday evening at the home of Mrs. W. E. 
Butterworth, where nearly seventy guests assembled to 
enjoy an exceptionally fine program prepared by the 
Chautauquans. The gathering usually is held in May 
to close the season; but was this year held at an earlier 
date in honor of Rev. W. K. Wright and Rev. F. G. 
Browne, two former Mishawaka pastors, who were in- 
strumental in the organization of the local circle ten 
years ago.”’ 


The house was draped with the stars and 
stripes in recognition of the American year, 
and each guest received a miniature silk flag 
bearing the inscription ‘‘ C. L. 8. C., 1900.’ 
The opening address was made by Miss Towle, 
and responses were given by the two guests 
of honor. A program of music and reading 
was very effectively rendered, and light 
refreshments were served to the guests. 
This ten-year-old circle bears its honors with 
dignity, and it is hoped may long continue to 
hold up before the community the true 
Chautauqua ideal of self-education. 

The local paper of Benton Harbor, Michi- 
gan, contains the following report of a 
recent meeting of the S. H. G.: 


It is a rare achievement to launch an enduring phrase 
upon the stream of human speech. Dickens did it when 
he uttered these words: ‘‘It is a fair, even-handed 
and noble adjustment of things that while there is infec- 
tion in disease and sorrow there is nothing in the world 
so irresistibly contagious as laughter and good humor.”’ 

So thought the Chautauqua S. H. G. at their last 
meeting with Mrs. Shauman. At ten o’clock, the time 
set by the hostess, Uriah Heep arrived, followed by 











Betsey Trotwood and her maid, Janet; then came little 

Dot in her immaculate slippers, Mrs. Chick in a gorgeous 
lavender silk of the style of forty years ago, Quilp’s pretty 
wife in her dainty cap and dress and one earring, Peg- 
gotty, Mrs. Jellyby with her hair bristling with pens 
and pencils, Mrs. Micawber without the twins, Ham 
Peggotty, immortal Pickwick, Mrs. Bardell and Sergeant 
Buzfuz, Mr. Squeers of Dotheboys Hall, accompanied by 
his victims that had been dieted on brimstone and 

‘treacle, etc. The motley array of characters made an 
impressive sight as they marched into the dining-room 
to the tune of a quickstep. A literary luncheon of 
sixty-six concealed authors was first served, this being 
followed by a more substantial and elaborate menu. 

The symposium was continued through the afternoon. 
Roll-call was indeed amusing, as all identity was sunk 
in Dickens. Mrs. Ward, in a vigorous oral sketch of 
the strength and beauty of Dickens’s women, successfully 
controverted the idea that they were all pale, colorless, 
insipid characters, the vine cling to the oak type, by 
proving conclusively in her illustrations that no writer 
of the nineteenth century could compare with Dickens 
in delineation of strong, noble types of ‘‘ perfect 
women, nobly planned, born to comfort and command.’’ 
Mrs. Falkingham gave interesting personal recollections 
of a visit to Dickens’s home, supplemented by Mrs. 
Dunning with the personal side of Dickens’s life. The 
account of what Dickens has done for children showed 
how truly Dickens deserves to be ranked among the edu- 
cators of the nineteenth century. 

Great applause greeted the dramatic success of the 
two ladies who represented Sergeant Buzfuz and the 
Widow Bardell in the famous breach of promise trial. 


The leader of the circle, commenting upon 
the work of the year, alludes to the fact 
that the above program, which occupied some 
three hours, was entirely oral in its charac- 
ter. The members of the present S. H. G., 
during their years of undergraduate study, 
made it a practice to present oral instead of 
written reports, and feel that the discipline 
thus gained has been of service to them in 
many ways. The art of being able to 
** think upon one’s feet’ is one well worth 
an effort to achieve. 

The Home Circle of Troy, Ohio, shows 
the enthusiasm in its work which has always 
been characteristic of the Chautauquans of 
that city. The secretary writes: 

** We consider our circle one of the most delightful 
events in our town. Our membership is earnest in the 
work, and meetings are full of interest and instruction, 
and so loth are we to end the year’s study that we 
prolong the meetings as far as possible into the sum- 
mer. We expect to be represented at Chautauqua on 
Rallying Day.’ 

The Students’ Chautauqua Circle, also 
of Troy, have organized an inner circle of 
early rising members who are going a-birding 
at five o’clock in the morning. Reports of 
their achievements are an important feature 
of the circle meetings. 

At Akron, Ohio, a circle has been organized 
under the Department of Jewish Studies in 
the C. L. 8. C. At a recent meeting ten 
new members were added to the circle. 
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These Chautauquans have been making a 
special study of Jewish history, and at their 
last meeting discussed ‘‘ The Rise of Chris- 
tianity.’’ 

The Chautauqua Circle of the Broad Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church, of Columbus, 
Ohio, is one of the strong, new circles 
organized last fall, its members belong- 
ing largely to the Class of 1903. The 
members of the circle were entertained most 
delightfully on the evening of April 17 at 
the hospitable home of Mr. C. D. Fire- 
stone, one of the trustees of Chautauqua. 
About one hundred guests were present, 
and a varied program of music and readings 
contributed much to the enjoyment of the 
evening. The president of the circle, Dr. 
Oldham, described his adventures in connec- 
tion with a tiger hunt in India, in which he 
was the principal actor, and Mr. Firestone 
delivered a most enthusiastic address upon 
the work of Chautauqua. As a trustee of 
the Chautauqua Assembly, Mr. Firestone has 
been intimately connected with the work for 
many years, and could speak effectively not 
only of what Chautauqua has done in the 
past but of its possibilities for the future. 





NEW JERSEY, NEW YORK AND PENNSYLVANIA. 


A stirring debate upon the question ‘‘ Shall 
we adopt Socialism’’ was held in April by 
the Beach Circle of Jersey City, and the 
Whittier Circle of Bayonne, New Jersey, 
President Beach of the Beach Circle taking 
the negative, and Vice-President Woodward 
of Bayonne the affirmative. The meeting 
was held in the parlors of the West Side 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
presidents of the Bergen Point Circle and 
the Una Circle and the Culver Travel Club, 
of Jersey City, acting as judges. 

The excellent practice of exchanging visits 
seems to prevail among Hudson County 
Chautauquans, and is commended to circles 
that are near enough to their neighbors to 
make such exchanges possible. The Hud- 
son county circles have adopted the pleas- 
ant custom of joining in the annual moon- 
light excursion up the Hudson, which is 
conducted by the New York Chautauqua 
Union. The Brooklyn Union also hold a 
similar excursion on the same date. The 
Long Island Society of the Hall in the Grove 
are planning for an afternoon tea at ‘‘ The 
Prospect Park Farm House,’’ on May 30, 
and will extend the invitation to all Chautau- 
qua graduates and undergraduates. The 
editor of the Round Table hopes to be with 
them and meet for the first time this ener- 
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getic body of Chautauquans who have made 
the Society of the Hall in the Grove a 
strong element in the Chautauqua life of 
Brooklyn. The Jamaica, New York, Alumni 
have been for several years devoting them- 
selves to an Epic Course, which they have 
taken under the direction of the C. L. S. C. 
The ‘‘ Aineid,’”’ ‘‘ Iliad,’? the ‘‘ Inferno,”’ 
the ‘‘Cid,’’ the ‘‘ Nibelungenlied,’’ and 
other great works of literature have been 
studied with thoroughness and enthusiasm, 
and the seals thus won represent honest 
work and minds enriched by companionship 
with the great minds of the ages. A Per- 
sian course is being arranged by the C. L. S. 
C. for these Alumni; and this, as well as the 
Epic Course, is at the service of other 
graduates who may wish to take it up. At 
Newburgh, New York, the Trinity Circle are 
devoting enthusiastic attention to bird study 
under the direction of a competent leader. 
The librarian of the city library reports an 
unusual demand for bird books. 

The Gazette, of Antwerp, New York, pub- 
lishes the C. L. 8. C. program for the last 
week in April, which shows that the mem- 
bers of this circle are not behind in their 
studies. Incidental references to the con- 
dition of the roads in that section remind 
those of us who live in cities what obstacles 
in the way of ‘‘ meetings’’ frequently beset 
the Chautauquan in the country districts. 
These are somewhat offset, however, in these 
spring months by the enviable opportunities 
for bird study, which such circles enjoy. 

The Bemus Point Circle on Chautauqua 
lake is still adding to its members, and a 
delegate to Rallying Day at Chautauqua is 
of course assured from so near a neighbor. 
At Jamestown, at the end of the lake, the 
Y.. W. C. A. Circle are hard at work, led by 
a graduate of the Class of ’96. Up in the 
Adirondack mountains at Dannemora, a small 
circle has been doing quiet but diligent work 
all through the winter. In that isolated 
and snowbound region the monthly maga- 
zine, with its glimpse of circle life all over 
the country, is especially welcome. At 
Malvern, Pennsylvania, a circle has been at 
work for some months, but now, for the 
first time, reports its existence. At Corry 
plans for a public Chautauqua Sunday Ves- 
per Service are being carried through. The 
Elm Park and Electric Circles of Scranton 
are well under way with the year’s work, 
and a Jewish Chautauqua Circle under the 
Department of Jewish Studies of the C. L. 
S. C. is planning to send a delegate to the 
National Jewish Chautauqua which holds its 
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annual meeting at Atlantic City during the 
summer. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


A new circle at Hinsdale, New Hampshire, 
is just reported and heartily welcomed to a 
place at the Round Table. The circle is 
near the Vermont line, and whether its, 
organization is due to the enthusiasm of 
members in the Green Mountain State or to 
other influences, we are not informed. 
The Chautauqua seed has been scattered so 
widely for twenty or more years that it 
springs up often, we know not how. Possi- 
bly we shall find that some graduate of the 
years that are past is living her four years 
over again in the life of this new circle. 
Chance circulars or a friendly word have 
often been enough to start an educational 
movement of far-reaching influence. Let 
every Chautauquan be a missionary. 

The Pearl Street Circle of New Haven, 
has not been represented at the Round Table 
in many months, but a recent report shows 
that the work has been going on. The cir- 
cle has added members for the Class of 
1903, and will graduate one or more in the 
Class of 1900. Rowley, Massachusetts, has 
also just revealed the presence of a circle 
hitherto a stranger to the Round Table. 
Evidently current problems of the present 
day have engaged the attention of the circle, 
as we note in addition to the regular topics 
a discussion of the South African question. 
The Roger Williams Circle of Edgewood, 
Rhode Island, held a delightful Emerson 
meeting early in April. Quotations from 
Emerson’s writings were given at roll-call, 
a brief outline of Emerson’s life and career 
was presented, and poems read by different 
members. A sketch of the life of Mary 
Emerson, the poet’s mother, was also given, 
and in closing, the circle repeated the motto 
of the C. L. S. C. Class of 19038, from 
Emerson, ‘‘ What is excellent is permanent. ’’ 
At the next meeting of the circle, Professor 
Koopman, librarian of Brown University, will 
lecture on ‘‘ The Poets of the Century.”’ 


THE SOUTH. 


At the coming session of the Texas- 
Colorado Chautauqua Mrs. Percy V. Penny- 
backer, of Palestine, Texas, will have charge 
of the Round Table work. Circles in Texas 
and Colorado are especially invited to cor- 
respond with Mrs. Pennybacker, giving some 
report of their work, sending a word of 
greeting for the assembly Round Table, and 
making suggestions as to topics which they 

















would like to see discussed. It is hoped 
that many of the circles may be represented 
by delegates at the assembly. 

The members of the Nineteenth Century 
Circle of Selma, Alabama, have given 
special study to the poets during the past 
few months, and in order to do this more 
thoroughly have added an extra meeting 
each month known as Memorial Day. A 
‘* Longfellow, Lowell and Lanier ’’ afternoon 
in February, the birthmonth of these poets, 
proved very successful, owing to the skill 
with which it was conducted and the enthu- 
siasm which each member showed in carrying 
out the program. Discussion was promoted 
by means of search questions, thirty or 
forty of which were furnished by the leader. 
At appropriate intervals selections from the 
works of these authors or comments upon 
them by other writers were given. The 
meeting was held at a private house, where 
the circle was most hospitably entertained. 
Priscilla and John Alden were transported to 
asunnier clime than was their wont, and 
appeared in a tableau at the appropriate 
moment to the surprise of many members of 
the circle. Oliver Wendell Holmes formed 
the subject of the March extra meeting, 
and Bryant and Whittier that for April. 
The leader of the circle, Mrs. Jarvis, prepares 
full reports of the meetings for the local 
paper, and by this means Chautauqua work is 
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kept before the community. Possibly other 
circles may make more of this feature of 
their work than they have in the past, and 
thus help to spread the influence of the 
C.L.8.C. <A recent letter from a Chautau- 
quan in Arkansas tells of a new assembly at 
Springdale, where there is a prospect of 


growing work. Thewriteradds: ‘‘ For the 
first time in six years I let the winter pass 
without doing any C. L. S. C. reading, not 
through indifference, but because I was 
busily studying library service and methods 
with a view to helping on the library move- 
ment in Arkansas — work worthy of a Chau- 
tauquan, I hope.’’ The Dixie Circle of 
Greenwood, South Carolina, are cherishing 
the hope of sending a delegate to represent 
them at Chautauqua, as they have in several 
years past. The circle held a Timrod meet- 
ing not long ago, being entertained at the 
home of one of their number and making 
special study of Timrod’s works. Our cor- 
respondent writes: ‘‘ Those of us who were 
not interested in Socialism had the subject 
brought home to us by the strike in our 
town cotton mills in the early spring, and 
so were forced to consider it in some of its 
bearings at least.’’ She mentions also the 
formation of a new circle at Ninety-Six, a 
neighboring town, where the members are 
studying southern literature preparatory to 
taking up the fullC. L. S. C. course in the fall. 


al 
EARLY SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 


More than fifty Chautauqua assemblies 
will hold C. L. 8. C. Recognition Days dur- 
ing the coming summer. Announcements of 
most of these assemblies will appear in the 
July CHAUTAUQUAN, but a few whose exercises 
begin in June are here noted. 


WINFIELD, KANSAS. 


The Winfield Assembly has for years main- 
tained a high standard of work as a repre- 
sentative of Chautauqua ideals. For the 
season of 1900, opening on June 21, a strong 
program is offered. Dr. Herbert L. Willett, 
of the American Institute of Sacred Litera- 
ture, has charge of the department of 
Sacred Literature; Professor W. D. Mac- 
Clintock, of the University of Chicago, will 
give a course of lectures upon English 
Literature. The W. C. T. U. School of 
Methods, and classes in art, physical culture, 
domestic science, etc., will be under com- 
petent leaders. Among the platform speak- 








ers who will appear are Jahu DeWitt Miller, 
Dr. R. S. MacArthur of New York; Col. 
George W. Bain of Kentucky; Hon. Alf 
Taylor of Tennessee; Dr. Z. T. Sweeney, 
Hon. Charles B. Landis, and Will Cumback 
of Indiana. Mr. Frank R. Roberson will give 
an illustrated lecture upon South Africa, and 
the Scandinavian Concert Company will be 
heard repeatedly. The C. L. 8S. C. work will: 
take its usual prominent position under the 
efficient leadership of Mrs. A. F. Piatt. 
Round Tables will be held daily, and the five 
o’clock Vesper Service on Sunday. On 
Recognition Day, June 26, Mr. Charles T. 
Grilley of Boston will give the address, the 
alumni banquet being held, as usual, at the 
close of the exercises. 


- BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 


This assembly opens on the 21st of June, 
closing on the 4th of July. Special days 
noted in the program are Temperance Day, 
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C. L. S. C. Recognition Day, July 3, and 
Patriotic Day. Class work in Bible study, 
physical culture and Sunday-school normal 
methods will be provided. C. L. 8. C. Round 
Tables will be held daily at five o’clock 
under the general direction of Mrs. L. 8. 
Corey, the state secretary. Among promi- 
nent speakers announced are Robert Mc- 
Intyre, Jahu DeWitt Miller, Rev. Sam Jones, 
Col. George W. Bain, Professor N. N. Rid- 
dell, who will give the Recognition Day 
address, Col. L. F. Copeland and Judge 
Ewing of Chicago. Musical attractions in- 
clude the Wesleyan Male Quartette, the 
Schumann Ladies’ Quartette of Chicago, and 
band concerts throughout the season. 





LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY. 


The Kentucky Chautauqua opens this year 
on the 26th of June under the direction, as 
usual, of Dr. W. L. Davidson. The program 
presents a very strong array of attractions. 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, Mrs. Maude Balling- 
ton Booth, Dr. William A. Quale, Mr. Dana 
C. Johnson and Professor Linnzus Roberts 
are among the speakers announced. Mr. 
John W. Sanborn will lecture on the Iro- 
quois Indians; illustrated lectures will be 
given by W. Hinton White; and a remarka- 
ble series of lectures on ‘‘ The Psychology of 
Religion,’’ will be given by George A. Coe. 
Mrs. Bertha Kunz-Baker will give twa 
dramatic readings. Mrs. Isabel Garghill 
Beecher is also announced. College Day will 
be celebrated as usual by an oratorical con- 
test between two leading Kentucky colleges. 
The Department of Instruction will include 
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the Ministers’ Institute, Teachers’ Institute, 
Music School, Sunday-school Normal Work, 
etc. The C. L. S. C. work of the assembly 
will receive special attention, and the 
Recognition Day address on July 3 will be 
delivered by Dr. P. 8. Henson of Chicago. 


TALLADEGA, ALABAMA, 


The Alabama Chautauqua opens its session 
June 29 with a Day of Song. This is followed 
by Fiddlers’ Day, and later by Recognition Day 
and College Day. Among the important 
attractions announced are Col. George W. 
Bain of Kentucky, Polk Miller, General 
Joseph Wheeler, Lamar Fontaine, Dr. Elijah 
F. Brown, Ralph Bingham, and the Mendels- 
sohn Male Quartette. Mrs. Kate M. Jarvis 
of Selma, the C. L. S. C. state secretary, 
will have charge of the Round Tables; and 
at the Recognition Day exercises, which 
occur on July 6, the address will be delivered 
by H. M. McConnell of Atlanta. The 
Talladega Assembly is the only Chautauqua 
in the state of Alabama, and its influence 
has been felt for good in many parts of the 
south. 

CARTHAGE, MISSOURI. 


This is the earliest of the summer gather- 
ings, opening on June 12, and continuing 
for ten days. The program will be rich and 
varied. Carthage has been for many years 
an active Chautauqua center, and five circles 
of the C. L. 8. C. are engaged in the study 
of Chautauqua courses, some in the under- 
graduate work and others pursuing special 
lines of graduate study. Recognition Day 
is announced for June 21. 


—_— 
ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS. 


A READING JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE.—MAY. 


1. So called from the word bocage, meaning grove or 
thicket. A region of hills and valleys, in the district 
of the Vendée in France. The vegetation is luxuriant 
and woods and thickets abound. The region was an 
important factor in the Vendean war owing to its few 
roads and inaccessible character. 2. Beau Brummel. 
3. One of the rose windows of the cathedral, which 
was made by an apprentice, was so beautiful that the 
master mason, Alexander Berneval, killed the young 
man from jealousy. Berneval was tried and executed, 
but in consideration of his services to the church he was 
buried within its walls, where the master mason and 
his pupil lie side by side. 4. Roslin Chapel near Haw- 
thorrden, Scotland, contains an exquisitely carved 
column known as the ‘‘ Apprentice’s Pillar.’’ The 
story told is that the apprentice carved it while his 
master was in Italy studying models for the purpose. 
On his return the master found the pillar, and in his 
jealous anger killed the apprentice. 5. Henry I. was 
reconciled to Anselm at Bec, whither the latter had 
retired when he decided to leave Canterbury rather 





than submit to the king’s interference. 6. In 1792, 
during the First Republic. 7. Crécy: August 26, 
1346. English under Edward III. (about 40,000) 
defeated the French under Philip VI. (about 80,000). 
The French loss was about 30,000. The first great 
battle of the Hundred Years’ war. Agincourt: Noted 
for the victory gained there October 25, 1415, by the 
English (about 15,000) under Henry V. over the 
French (50,000) under the Constable d’Albret. The 
loss of the English was about 1,600; that of the French 
over 10,000. One of the struggles of the Hundred 
Years’ war between England and France. 8. To 
protect Rouen, his Norman capital, Richard I. built the 
Chateau Gaillard (‘‘ the saucy castle’’) which Philip 
Augustus (Philip II.) swore to take ‘‘ were the walls 
iron,’’ and Ceur de Lion vowed to defend ‘‘ were its 
bulwarks built of butter.’’ 9. The form assumed by 
Romanesque architecture in Normandy, introduced thence 
into England before the Conquest, and practised by the 
Normans in Normandy and England for over a century 
after the Conquest, when it became merged little by 
little in Normandy into the Norman type of French 
Pointed, and in England into the kindred but inferior 


















Early English style. The French and the old English 
examples differ but little from those of other contempo- 
raneous Romanesque styles, leading characteristics being 
the round arch and barrel vault and massiveness of con- 
struction. 10. A term originally applied in scorn by 
Italian Renaissance architects. Though no longer. ap- 
plied in a depreciative sense, the adjective is inappro- 
priate, as the style owes nothing to the Goths and is 
seldom new described as Gothic in other languages than 
English. The term ‘‘ Pointed Style’’ now includes all 
the different varieties of advanced medieval architecture 
commonly called Gothic, from the common application 
of the pointed arch and vault in the twelfth century, 
until the general diffusion of Renaissance architecture 
toward the beginning of the sixteenth century. This 
style, as fully developed by the middle of the thirteenth 
century, is thoroughly in accord with the conditions 
imposed upon the architect by northern climates, which 
demand, among other things, spacious and well- lighted 
interiors for public meetings, and high-pitched roofs 
which can shed rain and snow easily. While the 
pointed arch and vault are the most obvious charac- 
teristics of the style, they are in fact merely necessary 
details of it. 1t is fundamentally a system of construc- 
tion in stone, in which a skeleton framework of ribs 
and props forms the essential organic part of the build- 
ing. All the weights and strains are collected in a 
relatively small number of points where the loads are 
supported by vertical props or piers, while the lateral 
pressures are counterbalanced by buttresses and flying 
buttresses. 


CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS TO THE ANSWERS TO OCTO- 
BER SEARCH QUESTIONS ON ‘‘ A READING 
JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE.’ 


(Contributed by Miss Mary E. Merington.) 


Cadet, as used in the October article, means youngest 
brother; not ‘‘ a pupil in a military or naval school.”’ 

Apollinaris, (a) The mythical founder-bishop of the 
church of Ravenna, a contemporary of St. Peter; (b) 
Bishop of Laodicea; died about 390; (c) Bishop of 
Clermont; Sidonius Apollinaris; died 482 or 484. 

Ship’s Time.—The statement that ‘‘ the twenty- 
four hours are thus divided into six periods of eight 
bells each,’’ is not correct, as there are but four bells 
in each of the dog-watches. 

Plantagenet.—This surname was not bestowed on 
Henry Il. of England, but on his father, Geoffrey, 
Count of Anjou, who wore a sprig of the brocm-plant 
(genesta )in hiscap. Another and less well-known origin 
of the name is the tradition that one of Geoffrey’s 
ancestors did penance by flogging himself with twigs 
of broom (see Anderson’s School History). 

Columbine.— Latin: columbus (masc.); columba 
(fem.), a dove. ‘‘ The flower owes its name to the 
fancied resemblance of its petals and sepals to the 
heads of pigeons,’’ (columbuses!) ‘‘ round a dish, a 
favorite device of ancient artists.’’ (Century.) 


**O columbine, open your folded wrapper, 
Where two twin turtle-doves dwell!’’ 
—Jean Ingelow. 


Aquilegia, the name of the genus, is derived from 
the resemblance to the claws of an eagle that is found 
in the spurs of the petals. The c bine thus unites 
the names of Columbus and Columbia with the national 
emblem, the eagle. 

In December, 1899, page 286, of 
land ’’ should read ‘‘ Henry VI.” 
le Lisle.— Among the March answers on page 96, 


“Henry IV. 
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April, it is stated that Rouget de 1’Isle left a meeting, 
wrote this famous revolutionary hymn and returned to 
Gites ‘foes sikh goon by Laearions min coun 

ers from ven by ne to 
that, weiter as Like cee at tha bose. of ba uae 
Dietrich, mayor of Strasburg, when he withdrew at 
midnight to his room one cold night in the winter of 
1792; and it was to Dietrich in the garden that he ran 
with his words and music early the next morning 

[The above correction is substantiated by a note pre- 
served in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris written by 
M. Delabarre, a friend of Rouget de I’Isle’s, which is 
saidto give the facts as narrated on the poet’s own 
authority. The poet called it ‘‘ The Hymn of the Army 
of the Rhine,’”’ and he is said to have sent it the same 
day to General Luckner who commanded the troops at 
Strasburg. It was composed on April 24, 1792, and 
played by a band of the National Guard on the follow- 
ing Sunday. On June 25 it was sung at a civic ban- 
quet in Marseilles, and at once printed and distributed 
to a battalion of volunteers just starting for Paris.] 

Apropos of Edward III. and the fleur-de-lys, a quota- 
tion from Morris’s ‘‘Earthly Paradise’’ may be accepta- 
ble; it is from a description of Edward’s ship: 


‘* As heading all the crowded van I saw, 
Huge, swelling out without a crease or flaw, 
A sail where, on the quartered blue and red, 
In silk and gold right well apparelled, 
The lilies gleamed, the thin gaunt leopards glared, 
Out toward the Jand where even now there flared 
The dying beacons.’’ 


THE EXPANSION OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE.—MAY. 


1. Traveler, diplomatist and author. Born in Cape 
Town, 1829. Went to Ceylon in his youth, where his 
father was chief justice. Journeyed through southern 
Russia and the Crimea. Private secretary to Lord 
Elgin, governor-general of Canada, and on his mission to 
China in 1857. Represented England in Japan in 1861. 
Sat in Parliament in 1861-68. Joined the semi-reli- 
gious community at Brocton, Chautauqua county, New 
York, established by Thomas L. Harris. Afterward set- 
tled in Palestine, becoming interested in the colonization 
of the Jews. Died at Twickenham, England, 1888. 2. 
In 1848. 3. It was composed of five members named 
by the government of the United States, Great Britain, 
Italy, Switzerland and Brazil. It assembled in Geneva 
in 1871 to adjust the Alabama claims between England 
and the United States. 4. Because of the rules relating 
to neutrals which it adopted to guide its action. 5, 
Colorado, Idaho, Utah and Wyoming. 6. 25. 7. 
Kansas. 


BIRDS THROUGH AN OPERA GLASS.—MAY. 


1. (a) Woodpeckers, (b) blue jay, (c) humming-bird, 
(d) oriole, (e) swift, swallow, nighthawk, whippoorwill. - 
2. Barn swallow. 3. Swift. 4. Grouse, crow, crow 
blackbird, red-winged blackbird, cowbird, meadow-lark, 
ovenbird. 5. Brown creeper, from top of one tree to 
foot of next; meadow-lark from the ground to a low 
tree-tup; kingbird, from fence or tree-top into the sky, 
turning and descending in the same way. 6. Meadow- 
lark, purple finch, goldfinch, bobolink, ovenbird. 7. 
Bluebird, purple finch, goldfinch, bobolink, oriole. 8. 
Meadow-lark. 9. Bank swallow and kingfisher. 10. 
Flicker, sapsucker, hairy, downy, red-headed wood- 
pecker, chickadee, nut-hatch, bluebird, great-crested 
flycatcher. 11. Robin and eave swallow. 12. Swift. 
13. Cowbird, whippoorwill, nighthawk. 

















1. In THe CHAUTAUQUAN, October, 1896, page 52, 4. Iam unable to secure a copy of Smyth’s ‘‘ Old 
is an article on ‘‘ America’s Contributions to Civiliza- Faiths in New Lights,’’ which is on one of the Vesper 
tion,’’ synopsis of an oration at Chautauqua, x Reading Courses. What can I substitute for it? G.S. 
York, on Recognition Day, August 19, 1896, de- ‘ o 
livered to the C. L. S. C. Class of 96. Can you . The book is out of print. Its place may 
furnish me with the entire oration? §.E.B. be taken very profitably by an important 


The entire address will be found in a volume of the “‘ Men of the Bible’’ series, 
volume entitled ‘Five American Contribu- “ Jeremiah,” by T. K. Cheyne. (Revell.) 
tions to Civilization and Other Essays,’’ by 5. Ihave become very much interested in the study 


. : of Russian history, but I am often puzzled by conflicting 
President Charles W. Eliot. (The Century statements of persons who seem to be authorities. 
Co., New York.) Have you any guide to this subject which would help 


2. I am very anxious to get a Chautauqua class one to make the proper allowance for the ‘‘ personal 


; ; ; uation’’ which seems to enter into so much of the 
pin for 95, having graduated in that class. Can you eq ape 
give me any information as to where I could get one? Wteratare of the subject! MB. M. 
A. E. G. Chautauqua has recently arranged with 


The C. L. S. C. Class of ’95 adopted no Miss Isabel F. Hapgood of New York, to 
special class pin. The official graduates’ Prepare a pamphlet on Russian history and 
pin for all classes is a gold pyramid with literature for the use of study clubs. The 
monogram and letters ‘‘ S. H. G.”’ in garnet pamphlet will be found-a mine of valua- 
enamel. Price, $3.00. A gold chain and ble suggestions to the student of Russian 
class numeral to be attached to this pin can history and life, and its carefully annotated 
be secured for $2.00. Address The Chau- bibliographies will help students to make 
tauqua Assembly, Cleveland, Ohio. proper allowance for certain writers whose 

contributions to the subject are of value and 

8. Have you any comprehensive plan of studies in yet need to be read with some discrimina- 
Greek history and literature which would guide a club }ion. The fee for the pamphlet is seventy- 
preparing for a study of ase augpab ganas a » five cents, but special rates will be made 
. A Bam of Pig: mal lesson _— = to clubs ordering a quantity. 

reek history and literature prepar y ae ‘ 

Professor M. L. D’Ooge, of the University columns of Tur CuavravgrAn: What books ‘woul 
of Michigan, is issued by the C. L. S. C. you advise to be studied and in what order to become a 
under its department of special courses. public extempore speaker? I desire to study at home. 
These lessons are furnished with suggestions, G. J. M. 

review questions, and recommended readings. The following books are recommended. 
The pamphlet can be secured from The The first mentioned is probably the most 
Chautauqua Assembly, General Offices, Cleve- practical of the list, but the others contain 
land, Ohio, for fifty cents. Special rates to a great deal that every public speaker 
clubs ordering ten or more copies. In this should know and understand. ‘‘ Public 
connection we may mention that one feature Speaking,’’ byLee. Published by G. P. Put- 
of next year’s work in the regular C. L. S. nam’s Sons. ‘‘ Principles of Vocal Expres- 
C. course will be ‘‘A Reading Journey sion,’’ by Chamberlain and Clark. Published 
Through the Orient,’’ to be published monthly by Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. ‘‘ Art 
in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. This ‘‘ journey’’ will of Extempore Speaking,’’ by Bautain. Pub- 
take the reader upon an imaginary Mediter- lished by Charles Scribner’sSons. ‘‘ Practi- 
ranean trip, the special Greek features of cal Public Speaking,’’ by Clark and Blanchard. 
which will be a visit to Asia Minor, to the Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Greek islands, to northern Greece and to the ‘‘ Principles of Argumentation,’’? by Baker. 
Peloponnesus. Published by Ginn & Co. 
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WOMEN VERSUS MEN AS WORKERS. 


How often do we hear it said ofa 
woman that she is a hard worker. 
Women as a rule are harder workers 
than men, for men watch the effects, 
while women are more particular about 
the details. A man is quick to take 
advantage of any new contrivance that 
will lessen his labor, but a woman is 
content to work on in the old way, when 
a little change might mean the saving 
of so much time and energy. A hun- 
dred years ago women had to card and 
spin the thread, weave the cloth and 
sew the garment by hand, and wash-day 
meant home-made soft soap and the 
battling-stick; but in these days of wash- 
boards and washing-machines and sew- 
ing-machines women have no excuse 
for clinging to primitive methods. 

The big manufactories of today can 
turn out skilled work far better than can 
be done at home. Take, for instance, 
an article that is at last impressing the 
housewife with its superior merits — 
ready-made bedding. There are the 
Defender Company’s brands of sheets 
and pillow cases that are made upon 
their own premises, and which can be 
bought at about the cost of the raw ma- 
teriais. Here is a lessening of labor, 
without an increase in expense, and yet 
many women will waste their time in 
making the goods at home because they 
think they are cutting down expenses 
or securing better results. But is the 
result better? The manufactured goods 
are made by skilful, experienced women 
who have been at the work for years, 
and every article is submitted to the 
most exacting inspection before it is put 
upon the market. Where the house- 


wife would slip a stitch and let it pass, 
it is not so in the manufactory; there 
the work is done with the utmost care 





and precision, and every detail must be 
perfect. The sanitary condition of the 
Defender factory, in particular, is all 
that the most exacting housewife could 
wish for; strict cleanliness is observed 
in every branch of the work, thus when 
the goods are finished they are in a pure 
sanitary condition, ready for immediate 
use. 

Almost every housewife who makes 
her own sheets and pillow cases cuts 
the goods, usually cutting across the 
woof threads (for not more than one in 
a hundred women can cut accurately by - 
a thread), and although this slant may 
not show until after the goods are 
washed, then the sheets will have a tend- 
ency to pull and pucker which no iron 
can straighten; on the other hand, the 
ready-made goods are always torn, and 
as a consequence, they will iron smooth 
and fold straight. 

In spite of the many advantages of 
the manufactured goods, women are 
willing to stitch away their time day 
after day, and this is but one of the 
many household labors where hard work- 
ers are needless workers. Our women 
are not only hard workers, they are 
tired workers, and there is not enough 
time for rest; therefure, every labor- 
saving opportunity should be grasped 
as a godsend. In letting go some of 
the minor details of housewifery, the - 
mother is only loosening the reins 
where they are needed, that she might 
take a firmer hold where a guiding 
touch is necessary. The family will 
sleep just as well between ready-made 
sheets as those mother used to make, 
but oh, how much real enjoyment 
there will be in the evenings which 
mother can now give to the children and 


papa. 




















No series of National Studies in American Letters 
would be complete without an account of Brook Farm, 
that concrete and unique crystallization of heroic 
effort to express aspirations after the ideal in terms of 
daily life. The present volume is a most satisfying 
assurance and prophecy of general and special com- 
pleteness in the series projected by the Macmillan Com- 
pany and edited by Professor Woodberry. Its author 
speaks truly in calling that famous episode on the West 
Roxbury farm ‘‘ the most romantic incident of New 
England Transcendentalism,’’ that mysterious movement 
which Lowell thought was set a-stirring by Carlyle, and 
which found its clearest voice in Emerson, though the 
latter good-naturedly compared Brook Farm to a 
‘* French Revolution in little,’’ in which he declined to 
take an active part. 
. Mr. Swift states it to be his purpose in this book to 
speak, not critically or biographically, but rather from 
the personal side of the men and women who helped to 
make Brook Farm ‘‘ one of the true seeding-grounds of 
American letters,’’ and. of the effect left upon them 
by the associative life of the phalanx. But besides the 
chapters devoted to most entertaining personal reminis- 
cences of the founders, prominent members, and 
famous visitors, one of the best historical sketches of 
Brook Farm yet given to the public prepares the reader 
for a keener enjoyment of this peculiar phase of ‘‘high 
thinking and plain living,’ and of the brilliant con- 
versation that played resplendently over details of 
domestic drudgery. The book infuses a playfulness of 
tone into current literature very welcome in strenuous 
times. A. E. H. 

[Brook Farm: Its Members, Scholars and Visitors. 
By Lindsay Swift. 5x7}. $1.25. New York: The 
Macmillan Company.] 

The young American, in whose behalf so much labor 
of love is expended by story and song writers, will be 
happily helped through ‘‘* Nature Pictures by American 
Writers ’’ to a fuller consciousness of his heritage of 
enjoyment in the beauty of the open-air world and to a 
patriotic pride that so many melodious lines, translating 
to tangible expression the tonic gladness of nature’s 
generous but wordless giving, have been breathed by 
singers of his own land. The selections naturally and 
properly include many of the classic American poems of 
description and narration from the writers upon whose 
work time has set the seal of completion, but is ly 
made up of the perfect little songs, or extracts from 
the longer poems in which the verse-writers of yester- 
day and today have voiced their understanding and love 
of nature-beauty. There are nearly two hundred 
of the compilation which is classified under the six head- 
ings, Landscape Vistas, Music of Winds and Storms, Sea, 
Streams, and Tides, Bird-notes and Crickets’ Chirp, 
Flower Songs, and Calendar of the Seasons. A. E. H. 

[Nature Pictures by American Poets. Selected and 
edited by Annie Russell Marble, A.M. 5x7%. New 
York: The Macmillan Company.] 

“The Great Sinners of the Bible’’ is a series of well- 
arranged sermons for Sabbath evening, as used by the 
author in a down-town church, corner of Euclid avenue 
and Erie street, Cleveland, Ohio, of which he is at 











present pastor. The subjects of the sermons are put in 
a striking manner without resort to absurd, sensational 
novelty. The texts are wisely selected. The historical 
settings of the texts are brought forth in an attractive 
and natural way. The points in each discourse are 
clear; the arguments convincing—the illustrations 
aptly illustrate in poetry and prose. Any one can 
see in reading the book that with the earnéstness 
of the author’s personality, the sermons would 
draw a congregation, hold their attention and leave 
a lasting impression for good upon the mind and 
heart of the hearer. The book is very suggestive 
and helpful to ministers who are aiming to keep up 
their Sabbath evening congregations. J. M. B. 
[The Great Sinners of the Bible. By Louis Albert 
Banks. 54x8. $1.50. New York: Eaton & Mains.] 


Mr. Dresser is already widely and well known as one 
who believes and therefore speaks for the ‘‘ New 
Thought ’’ which he defines as a philosophy of life and 
conduct aiming to be as broad and inclusive as life 
itself, to point the way to a true solution of all the 
problems of modern life, and to open up the glorious 
vista of the ‘‘ continuous progressive revelation, the 
eternal purpose of God.’’ The practical application of 
this philosophy to the healing of disease is but one of 
the minor activities of the ‘‘ New Thought’ as under- 
stood and presented by Mr. Dresser. There are many 
who will hear him gladly, both they to whom the 
attractive title, ‘‘ Voices of Freedom,’’ brings a first 
acquaintance with his writings, and they who have fol- 
lowed his studies and shared his convictions as exp 
in earlier works. The contents of the present volume 
are included in eight chapters. Such titles as ‘‘ The 
Philosophy of Activity,’’ ‘‘ The Freedom of the Will,’’ 
‘*The Ideal Attitude,’’ and ‘‘ Individualism and the 
Social Ideal’’ indicate to what stimulating themes of 
research and reflection the book is devoted. The 
author’s preface acknowledges great indebtedness to the 
suggestive works of Professor William James. A. E. H. 

[Voices of Freedom. By Horatio W. Dresser. 
5x7%. $1.25. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. ] 


‘*The Golden Horseshoe’’ is an enthusiastic argu- 
ment for American expansion over seas, addressed to 
the great American jury of readers and voters through 
half a dozen letters exchanged between Lieutenant 
Lawrence Gill, who writes of the Cuban campaign and 
situations in Porto Rico, and Captain H. L. Herndon, 
on duty in the Philippine Islands. The latter gentle- 
man was an anti-expansionist when he left New York on 
the United States transport Sherman for Manila. 
The letters written on the way out at Colombo, Singa- 
pore, Hong Kong, and Nagasaki, show the process of a 
thorough conversion to expansionist faith. The judi- 
cious ‘‘ editing’’ of these letters has been done by 
Mr. Stephen Bonsal, who was war correspondent to the 
New York Herald, and sometime secretary to the United 
States legations in Pekin, Madrid and Tokio. Mr. Bonsal 
is very much in earnest in his conviction as to the 
course America should pursue to solve the problems 
‘* which the irresistible course of events has imposed 
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upon us;’’ and his way of stating the case and his 


conclusions make very lively reading. A. E. H. 


[The Golden Horseshoe. Edited by Stephen Bonsal. 
5x 7%. $1.50. New York: The Macmillan Company.] 


Several things may be learned from ‘‘ The Domestic 
Blunders of Women ”’ if one has ‘‘ the will to believe ’’ 
its statements. The most obvious teaching it contains 
is that to a man with a business turn of mind it is a 
dead loss to have a wife and daughters, for the former 
** is not an improving property,’’ that is, does not grow 
more valuable to the home life year by year, and the 
daughters are ‘‘ mere speculation.’’ The writer frankly 
states his deep conviction that every detail of the domes- 
tic life could be better managed by himself, or by any 
man of his acquaintance than it now is by any woman. 
This conviction, generally accepted, would open up an 
easy and delightful solution to the problem we have 
grown accustomed to hearing called yexatious. Let all 
domestic details be turned over at once to the superior 
cleverness and easy mastery of men, and life will‘come 
again into a golden age. The ‘‘ missus,’’ as the wife 
is elegantly designated by the ‘‘ mere man,’ relieved 
from practical demonstration of her foolishness and in- 
capacity, could sit down peacefully to write books con- 
cerning the Business, Political; Social, Military, 
Scientific, and Theological Blunders of Men, while the 
house, a mere adjunct of the office, would be furnished 
in perfect taste and kept in spotless neatness, the chil- 
dren would be well-fed and well-behaved, and the chop 
would be properly bought, cooked and served, beyond 
which latter dream the ‘‘ mere man’s’’ vision can no 
farther go. Meantime, until the perfect system can be 
established, the only remedy suggested for existing 
evils is to keep accounts. A. E. H. 


[The Domestic Blunders of Women. By a Mere 
Man. 5x7¥%. $1.00. New York and London: Funk 
& Wagnalls Company.] 


The present generation will surely know its American 
Revolution, both in general and in particular, if it ap- 
plies itself with diligence to the romances of the greater 
and the lesser order that present with a personal touch, 
not alone the great events and leading characters of 
that war period, but also the true-love affairs of less 
famous but none the less heroic participants. That 
rather imperious young lady, Miss Katherine Patison, 
daughter of Major-General James Patison of his majes- 
ty’s service, had many strange experiences during the 
year she spent in America in the troublous times when 
the ungrateful colonies’ were struggling for indepen- 
dence. Having the pen of a ready writer, Miss Kath- 
erine indited many, long, and confidential letters to her 
cousin, Dorothea Engel, Northumberland, England. By 
what may be considered singular good fortune the let- 
ters have been preserved to the present time. She met 
many distinguished people, both royalists and rebels, 
and herself took a hand in shaping ‘‘ the fortune of 

ar’’ for one of the latter whom the sagacious reader 
of reviews divines to be a lover favored by the daughter, 
if not the father. The action of the story takes place 
in settings where it would seem almost inevitable that 
Miss Patison should meet Miss Meredith. A. E. H. 

[The Fortune of War. By E. N. Barrow. 5x7%. 
New York: Henry Holt & Company.] 


Two fathers pledged (in public) to keep up a Capulet- 
' Montague feud; two young people entirely willing to 
take very seriously the parts of Juliet and Romeo, 
all unaware that their respective fathers are desperately 
anxious to tear down the wall between their —_ and 
unite their estates by the marriage of each onl om 
to the other only child. The sagacious reader will 

prehend at a glance that a delightful situation is Save ont out- 
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lined and will divine that some delicious foolery will bring 
him to a picturesque closing tableau. The chief stage 
direction is that the costumes must be pretty. A. E. H. 

[The Romancers. A Comedy in Three Acts. By 
Edmond Rostand. Translated by Mary Hendee. 4x6. 
-50. New York: Doubleday & McClure Company.] 


We are on the way, these latter days, to find out 
some interesting things not set down by even pains- 
taking writers of history. Among these unrecorded 
items is the fact, just being found out, that Love was 
a powerful promoter of exploration and colonizing 
schemes; that he often took passage on the outgoing 
ship and ‘helped things on wonderfully in the new world 
as the old, but with his usual delight in first tangling 
delicate affairs which he meant should later run in 
silken smoothness. 

Mistress Mary Paget herself tells, quaintly and 
sweetly, the pretty story that bears her name. It 
belongs to the time of James I., and the fair heroine 
was of a life so high born that, when a maid of sixteen, 
beautiful, somewhat wilful, but still more loving, she 
was privileged to dine with her godmother, Countess of 
Bedford, on the occasion when Master Shakespeare first 
heard from the lips of Collingwood Paget the story of 
the Sea Venture’s wreck on the Bermuda reefs. Indeed, 
it was this courtly young gentleman who gave Shakes- 
peare that pretty phrase, ‘‘ suffered a sea change,”’ 
and the fancy of the ‘‘dainty Ariel.’’ Mistress Mary’s 
romance-period includes an eventful stay in the Summer 
Isles and many grievous perplexities connected with 
changes in church and complicated by a tyrannical 
grandfather’s will, the marriage arrangements of which 
are defied by the rebellious young maid. A. E. H. 


[Mary Paget. By Minna Caroline Smith. 54x 7#. 
$1.50. New York: The Macmillan Company.] 


In ‘‘ Kit Kennedy, Country Boy,’’ Mr. Crockett 
neither gives us one of his stories of adventure and 
bloodshed, nor one of his simple love stories, but one 
that is decidedly betwixt and between. It is hard to 
tell whether the interest centers more in the sturdy 
Scotch lad, who, homeless and nameless, fights his own 
way, and attains his ends from a college education to a 
sweetheart,— or in his mother —a woman wronged in 
her girlhood, married to a tyrant who tried to master 
her, soul and body, but whose life ended happily. 

Kit is perhaps too model a boy for daily use. We sel- 
dom come into personal contact with the type who, being 
called in the gray twilight of awinter’s morning to do 
the hard work of a farm, still remembers to say his 
morning prayers. But Kit did. ‘‘The angels were up 
at the time, and they heard, and told One who hears 
prayer. They said that in a garret at a hill farm, a 
boy was praying with his knees in a snow drift, a boy 
without father or mother near to help or to listen to 
him. The angels saw and smiled, but they took it up 
and up just the same as if Kit Kennedy had been pray- 
ing in church with the best, all save one, who stopped 
above the garret to drop something that might have 
been a pearl, and might have been a tear.’’ But Kit 
is a healthy, fighting boy, and his courage and optim- 
ism are all which save the book from being morbid 
and unwholesome, for the dismal life of his mother is 
not pleagant 

The other characters of the story, Kit’s father, the 
besotted scholar, his proud father, the ruling elder in 
the Cameronian Kirk, and the agnostic lecturer, and his 
friendship with the orthodox minister are portrayed 
with a vividness which show a master hand. Alto- 
gether the book is a strong one, and easily ranks among 

Mr. Crockett’s best. 8. D.N. 


he Kennedy, Country Boy. By S. R. Crockett. 
5x7}. New York: Harper & Brothers.] 
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$3.25; Oxfords, $2.75. 


P. S.—In Canada and 
all countries where 
duty zs paid, 
oots $37.755 
Oxfords $3. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
ee Drama. By Lionel D. Barnett, M.A. 4x6. 


me ( Grammar of Science. By Karl Pearson, M. A., 
F.R.8. 6x9. $2.50. 

Rural Wealth and Welfare. By George T. Fairchild, 
LL.D. 5x7. $1.25. 

Tarr and McMurry Geographies. First Book. Home 
Geography and the Earth as a Whole. By Ralph 
8. Tarr, B. 8., F. G. 8. A. and Frank M. McMurry, 
Ph. D. Illustrated. 54x7$. .60. 

The Confessions of an English Opium-Eater. By 
Thomas De Quincey. Edited with introduction and 
notes by Arthur — Ph.D. 4$x6. .25. 

The Story of Moscow. Wirt Gerrare. Illustrated 
by Helen M. James. idx’. 

Donatello. By Hope Rea. ‘(The Great Masters in 
oar and Sculpture. Edited by G. C. Williamson). 


5gx8 

Dante. "By Edmund G. Gardner, M. A. 4x6. .40. 

Der Sheik Von Alessandria und Seine Sklaven. Von 
Wilhelm Hauff. Edited, with notes and vocabulary, 
by Walter Rippmann, M. A. 

A Short History of the United States. For School Pur- 

. By Edward Channing. With Maps and Illus- 

trations. 5x7. .90. 

Educational Aims and Methods. Lectures and Ad- 
hoe By Sir Joshua Fitch, M. A., LL.D. 53x 73. 

1.25. 


The Making of Character. By John MacCunn, M. A., 
LL.D. 54x74. $1.25. 

The Crown of Christ. By R. E. Hutton. With a pref- 
ace by the Rev. Alfred G. Mortimer, D. D. Vol. I. 
54x74. $2.00. 

Life and Letters of Edward Thring. By George R. 
Parkin, C.M.G. 54x 8}. 

The Task A Poem in Six Books. 
4x6. .50 

Paradise Lost. 
Edited by William I. Crane. 

Outlines of the History of Religion. 
gram, LL.D. 5x7$. $1.25. 

The Works of Shakespeare. Edited by Israel Gollancz. 
Vols. IX and X. With many illustrations, anti- 
quarian and topographical. 54x74. $1.50. 

Colonial Civil Service. By A. Lawrence Lowell. With 
an account of the East India College at Haileybury 
(1806-1857). By H. Morse Stephens. 54x8. $1.50. 

The Civilization of India. ._By Romesh C. Dutt. 4x6. 


-40. 

A History of the English Church. By H. D. M. Spence, 
dean of Gloucester. 4x6. .40. 

The Life of SamuelJohnson, LL.D. By James Boswell, 
Esq. In three volumes. 6x9. .50. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, BOSTON. 


The Beacon Biographies. Edited by M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe. Aaron Burr. By Henry Childs Merwin. 
Frederick Douglass. By Charles W. Chestnutt. 
Thomas Paine. By Ellery Sedgwick. John Brown. 
By Joseph Edgar Chamberlain. Phillips Brooks. By 
M. A. DeWolfe Howe. James Russell Lowell. By 
Edward Everett Hale, Jr. Daniel Webster. By 
Norman Hapgood. David G. Farragut. By James 
Barnes. Robert E. Lee. By William P. Trent. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. By Annie Fields. 4x52. 
-75 each. 


THE CENTURY COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
Tho Biography of a Grizzly. By Ernest Seton-Thomp- 
$1.50. 


son. Illustrated. 5x7. 
Arden Massiter. By Dr. William Barry. 5x7}. $1.50. 


By William Cowper. 
Books I. and II. By John Milton. 
25 


44x52. . 
By John K. In- 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL. & COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


A Condensed History of the Middle Ages. By Victor 
Duruy. Translated from the ‘‘ Histoire Générale.’’ 
Revised and edited by Edwin A. Grosvenor. 5x7. 
-75. 

A Condensed History of Modern Times. By Victor 
Duruy. Translated from the ‘‘ Histoire Générale,’’ 
on and edited by Edwin A. Grosvenor. 5x7. 

1.00. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., NEW YORK. 


The - Sogeean By Mary Gray Morrison. 5x 7$. 
$1.50, 

A Country Without Strikes. By Henry Demarest Lloyd. 
by Introduction by William. Peat Reeves. 5x 74. 

1.00. 

Paris As It Is. An Intimate Account of its People, Its 
Home Life, and Its Places of Interest. By Katherine 
De Forest. Illustrated 5x7. $1.25. 


LAIRD & LEE, CHICAGO. 
A Lord’s Courtship. By Lee Meriweather. Illustrated. 
54x 7s: $1.00. 


Lee’s American Automobile Annual for 1900. Edited 
by Alfred B. Chambers, Ph.D. Illustrated. 43x 74. 
1.50. 


The Jury Trial of 1900 in the Court of Public ag 
Bryan vs. McKinley. By Joseph R. McLaughlin, B 
§., LL. B. -Illustrated. 54x74. .75. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., NEW YORK AND LONDON. 
Twentieth Century Knighthood. A series of Addresses 
. to Young Men. By Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D. D. 

75. 


5x74. -. 
Mental’ Index of the Bible. By Rev. 8. C. Thompson. 


5x7$. $1.50. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


The Prologue, The Knight’s Tale, and the Nun’s Priest’s 
Tale. From Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Edited, 
with an Introduction, Notes and Glossary, by Frank 
Jewett Mather, Jr., Ph.D. 4%x7. .40. 


DOUBLEDAY & M’CLURE CO., NEW YORK. 
A Christian but a Roman. By Maurus Jokai. 4}x 6%. 
50. 


Our New Prosperity. By Ray Stannard Baker. 5x 7. 
$1.25. 


HINDS & NOBLE, NEW YORK. 


Songs of all the Colleges, Incleding many New Songs. 
Compiled and arranged by David B. Chamberlain 
(Harvard) and Karl P. Harrington (Wesleyan). 
9x11. 

CURTS & JENNINGS, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

Love Iilumined. By the Rev. G. E. Ackerman, M. D., 
D. D. With an Introduction by the Rev. Geo. T. 
Newcomb, D. D. 44x64. .50. 


> C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, 


Three Score and Ten in Retrospect. By J. W. Hooper. 
5x7. $1.00. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 


x Agitation. By John Jay Chapman. 5x8. 
1.25. 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, WASHINGTON, 


Sixteenth Report of the United States Civil Service 
Commission. July 1, 1898, to June 30,1899. 6x9. 








